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Neque, 
Si charte sileant, quod bene feceris, 
Mercedem tuleris. Quid foret Hic 
Mavortisque puer, si taciturnitas 
Obstaret meritis invida Romuli ? 
Hor. Lib. iv. Od. vii 
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DAVID GARRICK ESQ? 
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TO 
THOMAS COUTTS, Ese 
Plecadilly, Stratton Street. 


DIR, 


Amuipst the scenes of im- 
portant business that attract your at-. 
tention, the following Work, of a co- 
lour sq different from your pursuits, 
will seem to be obtruded upon you 
with a degree of impropriety. ‘That 
impropriety will’ appear still more 
glaring, when it is added, that this 
Address has not the sanction of your 
previous knowledge or permission. 


The fact is, it occurred to me, that, 


if 


i DEDICATION. 


if I applied for leave, I fhould not 
have succeeded. A mind like yours, 
that loves to do good by stealth, I was 
sure, would blush to find it fame. But, 
permit me to say, you will have no 
reason to be alarmed; I inscribe THE 
Lire or Garricx to you, but not 
in the usual stile of Depicatrons. 
To that language I have ever been a 
stranger ; and even now, however fair 
the opportunity, I do not mean to 
trouble you with a panegyric on the 
virtues, which you are known to pos- 
sess. The attempt, I know, would 


offend your Delicacy. 


Luckily, I am called another way : I 
have now before me the elegant Letter 


which 
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which you did me the honour to write 
to me several months since, on the 
subject of the following fheets. The 
Taste and Judgement which appeared 
in the stile of yours. awakened my 
attention to the points you recom- 
mended. -I was not then to learn, 
that you ever were, even in the hurry 
of great concerns, a distinguished 
Lover of polite Literature, and of 
Dramatic Poetry in particular. I knew 
that you had made a just estimate of 
the genius of Garrick, and was, at 
the same time, a warm admirer of the 
wonderful powers of Barry. I hope, 
Sir. you will find that I have done 
some degree of justice to the last 
most . excellent performer, wha cer- 

tainly 
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tainly was, in some parts, a formidable 
nval, if not superior even to Gar- 
rick. In the progress of my Under- 
taking, I often regretted that Barry 
did not comé more frequently in my: 
way: he was absent in Dubin for 
more than twelve years, and to follow 
him thither would have been a di- 
sression from the plan in which I was 
engaged. 


I find myself in danger of running 
into length: I cannot, however, lay 
down my pen, without avowing a 
truth, which I have for a long time 
felt warm at my heart. Gratitude 
extorts, it from me: I must, there- 
fore, take the liberty to say, that’ the 

favours 
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favours I have received from’ Mr. 
Courts, have made an impression 
on my mind, which nothing can ef- 
face. I shall only add, that to you 
I pepicats the following Piece, in 
hopes of leaving (as long as any thing 
of mine can last) a Pusric Memo- 
rraL of the Esteem and Gratitude 
with which I have the honour to be, 


Sir, 
your most obliged, 
and most obedient, 


humble Servant, 


ARTHUR MURPHY. 
Knightsbridge, | 
February 2, 1801. 
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LIFE 


OF 


DAVID GARRICK, Esa. 


1NTRODUCTION. 


Buocrarny, or a true account of the 
lives of men, who were eminent in their time, 
has been always considered as a pleasing, and 
most useful branch of polite Literature. 11 
teres the man into his closest’ retirement; 
views his conduct in all the relations of life; 
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2 THE LIFE OF 

discloses his principles, his passions, and, i. 
short, lays the whole character open to our view 
History does not afford so instructive a lesson 
it does not descend from its dignity, to ente 
into the scenes of private life; it shews u 
the person in his public conduct, either act 
ing with integrity, or serving the sinister view 
of his own ambition. But the entire charac 
ter is not displayed. Biography supplies thi 
defect. We are told by Tacrrus, that in th 
degenerate age, in which he lived, it was ar 
established custom to record the lives of emi 
nent men, whenever a great character provec 
superior to the clouds of envy and wilfull ig 


norance, that too often pursue exalted virtue 


Tue same degree of attention to departec 
merit cannot be said to have flourished in thi 
country. Writers of genius have seen their con 


temporarie 
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temporaries pass away with calm indifference, 
or, at least, with deep silence, deaf to the call 
of friendship, and altogether neglecting to give 
due information to the world. ‘The task of 
doing justice to the memory of the deceased, 
seems to have been censigned to after-times, 
when the Biographer must collect his facts 
from scattered fragments and oral tradition. 
In this manner it has happened, that the lives 
of the Poets, who flourished in the last cen- 
tury, were reserved for Dr. Johnson. But a 
Biographer of his genius cannot often be ex- 
pected; and, indeed, to let the good and 
worthy moulder into silent dust, till some 
great writer shall, at a distant period, open the 
tomb, and call them forth to their posthumous 
fame, is a degree of cold neglect that ought 


to preyail no longer. 
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By this train of reflection, the present writer 
has been excited to the task now before him. 
He was acquainted with Mr. Garrick so early 
as the latter end of the year 1752, and from 
that time lived in great intimacy with him to 
the hour of his death; and now, being at rest 
from various labours, he resumes his long-in- 
tended purpose, willing to pay his tribute of 
friendship, and, at the same time, of strict jus- 
tice, to the memory of David Garrick, in a fair, 
a just, and true account of his conduct in life, 
with all the lights and shades of the picture, 


touched with a firm, ‘and impartial hand. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. E. 


Garricx’s Birth—Account of his Family—His Education | 
Litchfield, under Mr. Hunter, at the Grammar Schools 
His early Love of Plays—Acts Serjeant Kite when Elever 
Years old—Is sent to his Uncle, a Merchant at Lisbon— 
Returns to Litchfield, and is again placed at School ith 
Mr. Hunter—Is removed thence, to finish his Education 
under SamueLt Jounson, who has opened an Academy for 


Young Gentlemen. 


DAVID GARRICK was born in the city 
of Hereford, and baptized, as appears by the 
register in the een of All Souls, on the 
20th of February, 1716. He was the grandson 
of Monsieur Garrick, a merchant in France, 
who, mit Tee revocation of the Edict ke Net 


fled to England with other emigrants, and 
settled 


aE 
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settled in the city. His son, Peter Garrick, 
obtained a Captain’s commission in the army, 
and was the father of our great English 
actor. He had fixed his residence at Litch- 
field, but happened, in the above year, to be 
on a recruiting party at Hereford, and his 
wife was brought to-bed at that place. She 
was the daughter of the Rev. Mr. Clough, 
gne of the Vicars in Litchfield Cathedral. It 
appears that Capt, Garrick, soon after that 
ume, sold his commission, and retired on half- 
pay. He continued his residence at Litchfield, 
managing his slender income with strict ceco- 
nomy ; a man of pleasing manners, and much 
respected by the best families in the neigh- 
bourhood. He trained up his son David with 
the tenderest care, and sent him, when ten years 
of age, to the grammar-school, under the tui-. 
tion of Mr, Hunter, who, we are told, was an 


odd 
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odd mixture of the pedant and the sportsman. 
His young pupil did not apply with diligence 
to his learning; lively, brisk, and volatile, he 
played all his little pranks, and to him serious 
tontod was downright drudgery. He soon 
Heed a turn for mimickry: the strolling 
actors, who at times visited Litchfield, kind- 
led in his young mind an early love of theatri- 
cal performances. What he admired, he soon 
priced to put into practice; and, with that 
view, engaged a set of his school-fellows to 
undertake their several parts ina comedy. He 
was now the manager of a company. The 
Recruiting Officer was his favourite play. 
Having drilled his young performers by fre- 
pace rehearsals, the play was acted before a 
select audience in the year 1727. ~ Garrick 
was then eleven years old. He appeared in 


the character of Serjeant Kite, and, it is said, 
acquitted 
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_ 


acquitted himself with great humour. This 
was a prelude to the fame that lay in wait for | 
him; a prognostic of our future Roscius. In 
1729, or 1730, our young actor was sent to his 
aie: a thriving wine-merchant at Lisbon ; 
but being found too volatile for a counting- 
house, he returned home in the following year, 
His father placed him once more RR the care 
of Mr. Hunter, where his vivacity was superior 
to serious application. Buta lad of his parts was 
sure to glean and snatch a great deal of school- 
learning. It happened that in the year 1735, 
the celebrated Samuel Johnson, a native of 
Litchfield, formed a design to open an academy 
for Classical education, He was encouraged 
to pursue his plan by Gilbert Walmsley, Re- 
gister of the Ecclesiastical Court,a man of eru- 
dition, and an active generous friend. By his 
advice, Johnson gave notice, by public adver- 


tisement, that, 
¢6 At 
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« At Edial, near Litchfield, in Stafford- 

se ie. voung gentlemen were Loarded, 
« and taught the Latin and Greet: lan- 
fs Suaees ALY 


«< SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


Garrick, at that time turned of eighteen, 
was consigned to Johnson seven or eight 
oe were all that embraced the opportunity 
to complete their education. Garrick began 
to apply himself to the Classics, but the master 
of the academy grew tired of his undertaking: 
the servile task of inculcating the rules of gram- 
er and syntax gave him disgust. Having re- 
mained in his vocation about a year, he re- 
solved to abandon it altogether. He loitered 
for some months in his native place, wishing 
for an ampler scene, and meditating he knew 


not what prodigious things ; like the sportsman 


described 
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described by Virgil, who is tired of pursuing 


small game, and wishes for a nobler chase: 


Spumantemque dar: pecora inter inertia votis 


Optat aprum, aut fulvum descendere monte leonem. 


Garrick at the same time was weary of his 
situation in a country town. He longed for a 
more splendid scene, where he might enlarge 
his views. He and Johnson exchanged senti- 
ments, and resolved on an expedition to the 


metropolis. 


CHAP. 
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Jounson tired of Leing a Schoolmaster—Garrick and He think 
of setting out for London—Mr. Waums.ex writes in Favour 
of Garrick to the Rev. Mr. Corson, Master of the School at 
Rochester—Mr. Waumsitey’s Second Letter about GARRICK, 
and also recommending Jounson, who is going to London 
with a Tragedy—Garrick and Jounson arrive together in 
London—Garrick is entered a Student at Lincoln's Inn— 
Goes to Mr, Cotson’s Academy, tut returns soon—His Uncle 
arrives from Liston, and dies in London, leaving a Legacy to 
to his Nephew—Garrick Lecomes a Wine-Merchant, in Part+ 
nership with his Brother—Death of Garricx’s Father—and 

Jother—Garrick now his own Master—Dissolves the Part- 


nership with his Brother, and determines to Lecome an Actor. 


Mr. WALMSLEY was consulted on the 


Boon He had a regard for young Garrick, 
and, wishing that he should complete his educa- 


tion, 
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tion, wrote to Mr. Colson, a celebrated Ma- 
thematician, at that time Master of the School 
at Rochester, requesting that he would take the 
pupil, whom he recommended in strong terms, 
under his tuition. He says of Garrick, Aa ag fe 
“ is a very sensible young man, and a good 
“ scholar; of a soler and good disposition, 
“ and as ingenious and promising a young 
«“ man as ever I knew in my life®.” It ap- 
pears that Mr. Colson was willing to comply 
with his friend’s request, and accordingly Gar- 
Tick and Johnson set off for London on the 
2d of (Marchi1 737." ihe precise day is ascer-_ 
tained by Mr. Walmsiey’s second letter of that 
date}, in which he says, * Garrick, and i 
other neightour of mine, one Mr. Samuel 


“ Johnson, set out this morning for London 


* For the Letter, see the Appendix, No. I. 


¥ See ie Appendix, No. LU. 


“ together. 
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“ tog gether. _ Davy Garrick will be with 
eny-0U ana in the next week, and Mr. John- 
ss son goes to try his fate with a Tragedy, 
“and to see to get himself employed in 
some translation from the Latin or the 


‘© French.” 


Wirth this Pe the two friends 
sallied at to seek their fortunes. The city of 
Litchfield had the honour of sending forth on 
one day the two greatest genius’s, in their dif- 
ferent walks, that have been known in modern 
times. Garrick was entered a student of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, on the oth of March 1737, but his 
finances did not enable him to pursue that pro- 
fession. Nor did hé remove to Rochester, to 
place himself under Mr. Colson. About the 
end of the year, his uncie arrived from Lisbon, 
with intent to settle in London. His design 


was 
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was frustrated by a fit of illness, which, in a 


~— 


short time, put an end to his days. He left 
his nephew David 1000/. and to each of his 
brothers and sisters the sum of 500/. Upon 
this event, Garrick had recourse to Mr. Col- 
son, and remained several months aader that 
gentleman’s patronage. During his stay at 
Rochester, his father, Capt. Garrick, died of a 
lingering illness, and his wife did not survive 
him above a year. They left three sons, Peter 
the eldest, David and George, and,_ besides 
them, two daughters. David Garrick took 
his leave of Mr. Colson, and returned to the 
metropolis. Sublime geornetry had no attrac- 
tion for him, whose ruling pass:on was the dra- 
matic art. The law was likewise too dry a 
study: the briars and brambles of that ue 
ence deterred him from thinking any more of 
Lincoin’s Inn. Peter, his eldest brother, had 


entered 
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entered into the business of a wine-merchant, 
Ane 173 8, David was induced to enter into 
partnership. The famous Samuel Foote used 
to say, ‘‘ He remembered Garrick living in 
“© Durham-yard, with three quarts of vinegar 
“in the cellar, calling himself a wine-mer- 
“chant.” _ _it is certain, however, that he 
served all the houses in the neighbourhood of 
the two play-houses, and at those places was a 
member of different clubs, with the actors of 
the time. He loved to indulge in a vein of 
criticism on the several performers, and, to iL 
lustrate his remarks, he mounted the table, and 
- displayed those talents for mimickry, for which 


he has been much celebrated in the character 


of Bayes. 


CHAP. 
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State of the Stage—Garrick makes his first Appearance at 
Ipswich—His great Success—Resolves to act in the following 
Winter on a London Stage—Difficulties in his Way—Begins 
at Goodman's Fields—Richard III. his first Part—The Pullic 
see him with Astonishment—The People of Fashion go in 
Crowds to Goodman's Ficlds—Quin's Sarcastic Olservation— 
Garricks Epigram in Answer to him—The Season closes at 


Goodman’s Fields, after a Tide of great Success. 


KOM this time the profession of an actor 
was the object of -his ambition. The stage, at 
that period, was in a low condition. Macklin 
had played Shylock with applause, and Quin 
was, beyond all doubt,a most excellent perfor- 
mer. Mrs. Pritchard, and Mrs. W offington shone 


in genteel comedy, and Mrs. Clive made the 


province 
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province of humour entirely her own. She 


a eee Sr 


deserved to be called the Comic Muse. And 


yet the drama was sunk to the lowest ebb: in ; 


tragedy, declamation roared ina most unnatu- 


ral “strain ; rant was passion; whining was 
grief; vociferation was terror, and drawling 
accents were the voice of love. Comedy was 
reduced to farce and buffoonery. Garrick 
saw that nature was banished from the theatre, 
but ie flattered himself that he should be able 
to revive x better taste, and succeed by the 


truth of imitation. He was, in consequence, 


_— 


now resolved to launch into the theatrical 
world, and, accordingly, in the beginning of 
1740, he dissolved partnership with his brother 
Peter Garrick. He passed the remainder of 
the year in preparation for his great design ; he 
studied the best characters of Shakespeare 
and of our comic writers with all his atten- 


VOL, Is tion, 
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tion, but, at. last, he was frightened by the 
difficulties that stood in. his way. A new 
school of acting was to. be established, and the_ 
attempt, he was aware, would be called in- 
novation. He shrunk back, not being sure of 
his own. power ; but the impulse of nature was 


not to be resisted. | His genius drove him on. 


His friend Mr. Giffard was the manager of the 


theatre in Goodman’s Fields. Garrick con- 
sulted him, and, by his advice, determined. to 
make an experiment of himself at a country — 
theatre. ‘The; init was settled, and they 
both set out for the city of Ipswich, where, in 
the summer 1741, there was a regular com- 
pany of comedians. Garrick’s diffidence was 
still so great, that he assumed the name of 
Lyddal ; and, that he might remain unknown, 
he chose, for his first appearance, the character 
of Aboan, in the tragedy of Oroonoko. In 
that 


= 
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that disguise he passed the rubicon; but his rez 
ception was such, that, in'a few days, he ven 
tured to throw off his black complexion, and 
shew himself in the part of ‘Chamont, in. thé 
Orphan. The applause he met with en- 
couraged him to display his powers in comedy. 
"The inhabitants of Ipswich were not the only 
attendants at the theatre ; the gentlemen, alt 
round the country, went in crowds to see the 
new performer. Ipswich has: reason to be 
proud of the taste and judgement, with which 
they gave the warmest encouragement to a 
promising genius. The people of that city 
were the first patrons of a young actor, who, 
in. a short time, became the brilliant ornament 


of the Enclish stage. 


Garrick, from that time, spoke on all occa- 


sions of the encouragement he received -at Ips- 


wich 
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wich with pride and gratitude. He used to 
say, that, if he had failed there, it was his fixed 
resolution to think no more of the stage; but 
the applause he met with inspired him with 
confidence. He returned to town before the 
end of the summer, resolved in the course of 
the following winter to present himself before 
a London audience. To gain this point, he 
concerted all his measures; but the road before 
him was by no means open. It was necessary 
to procure a station at one of the theatres, 
For that purpose, he offered his service to 
Fleetwood, and after him to Rich. The two 
managers considered him as a mere strolling 
actor, a vain pretender to the art, and rejected 
him with disdain. ‘They had reason, however, 
in the following season to repent of their con- 
duct. Garrick applied to his friend Giffard, 
the manager of Goodman’s F elds, and agreed 


te 
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to act under his management at a salary of five 
pounds a week. Having ‘gained confidence 
in his powers from the encouragement he re- 
ceived at Ipswich, he resolved to think no 
more of subordinate characters, but to strike a 
bold stroke, and set out at the very head of the 
profession. The part he chose was Richard ITT. 
a great and arduous undertaking. He had stu- 
died the character, and his feelings told him, 
that he should be able to acquit himself with 
reputation. Old Cibber had long before pre- 
pared the play with considerable alterations, 
and the new matter introduced by him was, 
with great judgement, selected from Shakes- 
peare himself. He acted Richard with great 
applause, and he tells us, he made Sandford 
his model. He adds, that Sir John Vanbrugh 
told him, that “ le never knew an actor pro- 
f fit so much by another: you have the very 


“ loak 
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« look of Sandford, his gesture, gait, speech, 


n 


«and everv motion of him; and you have 


“ 


‘ Lorrowed them all to serve you in that 


” 


‘ character.” But this borrowing so exactly 
and minutely from a contemporary actor does 
not convey the idea of a great tragedian. In 
fact, Cibber was a most excellent comedian, 
but by no means qualified for the great emo- 
tions of the tragic muse. His voice was feeble, 
swelling trequently to a drawling tone, and al- 
together ill-suited to the force and energy of 
Richard. Garrick scorned to lacky after any 
actor whatever; he depended on his own 
genius, and was completely an original perfor- 
mer. All was his own creation: he might 
truly say, “ Iammyself alone !” His first ap- 
pearance on the London stage, was at Good- 
man’s Fields, on the 1gth of October 1741. 


The moment he entered the scence, the charac- 


ter 
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ter he assumed was visible in his countenance ; 
the power of his imagination was such, that he 
transformed himself into the very man; the 
passions rose in rapid succession, and, before he 
_ uttereda word, were legible in every feature of 
that various face. His look, his voice, his atti- 
tude, changed with every sentiment. To de- 
scribe him in the vast variety that occurs in 
Richard, would draw us into too much length. 


‘The rage and rapidity, with which he spoke, 


The North !—what do they in the North, 
When they should serve their Sovereign in the West ? 


made a most astonishing impression on the 
audience. His soliloquy in the tent-scene 
discovered the inward man. Every thing he 
described was almost reality; the spectator 
thought he heard the hum of either army from 
camp to camp, and steed threatening steed. 


When 
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When he started from his dream, he was a 
spectacle of horror: He called out in a manly 


tone, 


Give me another horse ; 


He paused, and, with a countenance of dismay, 


advanced, crying out in a tone of distress, 


Bind up my wounds ; 


and then, falling on his knees, said in the most 


piteous accent, 
Have mercy Heaven! 


In all this, the audience saw an exact imitation 
of nature. His friend Hogarth has left a most 
excellent picture of Garrick in this scene. He 


was then on the eve of a battle, and, in spite 


of 
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of all the terrors of conscience, his courage 
mounted to ablaze. When in Bosworth field, 


he roared out, 
A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a horse! 


All was rage, fury, and almost reality. To be 
convinced of this, the reader needs only to seea 
most admirable picture of him by Mr. Dance, 
whose pencil has given immortal fame to Gar- 
rick, and has done equal honour to himself. It 
is no wonder that an actor thus accomplished 
made, on the very first night, a deep impression 
on the audience. [lis fame ran through the 
metropolis. The public went in crowds to see 
a young performer, who came forth at once a 
complete master of his art. From the polite 
ends of Westminster the most elegant com- 
pany flocked to Goodman’s Fields, insomuch 
that from Temple Bar the whole way was co- 


vered 
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vered with a string of coaches. ‘The great 
Mr. Pope was drawn from ‘his retreat at 
Twickenham, and, we are assured, was so 
struck with the performance, that he said to 
Lord Orrery, “ I am afraid the young man 
“ will le spoiled, for he will have no com- 


{* petitor.: 


In the course of the season at Goodman's 
Fields, Garrick appeared in a variety of cha- 
racters; in Lothario, Chamont, and several 
parts in comedy, such as Sharp, in his own 
farce of the Lying Valet, Lord Foppington, 
Captain Plume, and Bayes in the Rehearsal. 
About the end of two months, he saw that he 
was the grand magnetic that drew the town 
to Goodman’s Fields, and, of course, thought 
that his reward was not in any degree adequate 
to his services. Giffard was sensible of it, and, 


from 
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from that time, agreed to give him half the 
profits. Flushed with success, Garrick under- 
took the difficult character of King Lear. 
He was transformed into a feeble old man, still 
retaining an air of royalty. Quin, at the time, 
was admired in that character, but to express 
a quick succession of passions was not his ta- 
lent. Barry, some years after, ventured to try 
his strength in this Low of Ulysses; and cer- 
tainly with a most harmonious and pathetic 
voice was able to affect the heart in several pas- 
sages, but he could not, with propriety, repre- 
sent the old king out of his senses. He started, 
took long and hasty steps, stared about him in 
a vague wild manner, and his voice was by no 
means in unison with the sentiment. It was 
in Lear's madness that Garrick’s genius was 
remarkably distinguished. He had no sudden 
starts, no violent gesticulation ; his movements 


were 
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were slow and feeble; misery was depicted 1 
his countenance; he moved his head in the 
most deliberate manner; his eyes were fixed, 
or, if they turned to any one near him, he made 
a pause, and fixed his look on the person after 
much delay ; his features at the same time tell- 
ing what he was going to say, before he uttered 
a word. During the whole time he presented 
a sight of woe and misery, and a total aliena- 
tion of mind from every idea, but that of his 
unkind daughters. He was used to tell how 
he acquired the hints that guided him, when 
he began to study this great and difficult part ; 
he was acquainted with a worthy man, who 
lived in Leman-street, Goodman’s Fields; this 
friend had an only daughter, about two years 
old; he stood at his dining-room window, 
fondling the child, and dangling it in his arms, 
when it was his misfortune to drop the infant 


inta 
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into a flagged area, and killed it on the spot, 
Ife remained at his window screaming in 
agonies of grief. The neighbours flocked to 
the house, took up the child, and delivered it 
dead to the unhappy father, who wept bitterly, 
and filled the street with lamentations. He 
lost his senses, and from that moment never 
recovered his understanding. As he had a 
sufficient fortune, his friends chose to let him 
remain in his house, under two keepers ap- 
pointed by Dr. Monro. Garrick frequently 
went to sce his distracted friend, who passed 
the remainder of his life in going to the win- 
dow, and there playing in fancy with his child. 
After some daliance, he dropped it, and, burst- 
ing into a flood of tears, filled the house with 
shricks of grief and bitter anguish. He then 
sat down, in a pensive mood, Ins eyes fixed on 
one object, at times looking slowly round him, 


as 
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as if to implore compassion. Garrick was 
often present at this scene of misery, and was 
ever after used to say, that it gave him the first 
idea of King Lear's madness. ‘This writer 
has often seen him rise in company to give a 
representation of this unfortunate father. He 
leaned on the back of a chair, seeming with 
parental fondness to play with a child, and, 
after expressing the most heart-felt delight, he 
suddenly dropped the infant, and instantly 
broke out ina most violent agony of grief, so 
tender, so affecting, and pathetic, that every 
eye in company was moistened with a gush of 
tears. There it was, said Garrick, that F 
learned to imitate madness ; I copied nature, 
and to that owed my success in King Lear. 
It is wonderful to tell that he descended from 
that first character in tragedy, to the part of 
Alel Drugger; he represented the tobacco- 


boy 
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boy in the truest comic stile: no grimace, no 
starting, no wild geticulation. He seemed to 
bea new man. Hogarth, the famous painter, 
saw him in Richard ITI. and on the following 
nightin Abel Drugger: he was so struck, that 
he said to Garrick, “ You are in your element, 
* when you are begrimed with dirt, or up 


“ to vour ellows in blood.” 


Tue managers of Drury-Lane, and Covent- 
Garden played to thin houses, while Garrick 
drew the town after him; and the actors beheld 
his prodigious success with an evil eye. Quin, 
in his sarcastic vein, said, “« This is the wonder 
“ of a day; Garrick is a new religion; the 
« people follow him as another Whitfield, 
« but they will soon return to church again.” 
The joke was relished, and soon spread through . 


the 
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the town. Garrick thought it required an ain- 


swer: he replied in the following Epigram : 


Pore Quin, who damns all Churches but his own, 
Compbins that Heresy infests the town ; 

That WuirrigLp GARRICK has misled the age, 
And taints the sound religion of the Stage. 

He says, that Schism has turn’d the Nation’s brain, 
But eyes will open, and to Church again, 

‘Thou GRAND INFALLIBLE! forbear to roar 5 

‘Thy Bulls and E:rors are rever’d no more. 

When Doctrines meet with general approbation, 


Itis not Henesy, but RerorMATION. 


Quin was ndw, like his own Falstaff, not 
only witty in himself, but the cause of wit in 
others. ‘The lines contain mote truth than is 
generally found in Epigrams. Garrick’s stile 
of acting was universally acknowledged to be 
a reformation. He was the undoubted master 


of the sock and buskin. He aspired also to 


the 
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the rank ofa dramatic writer, and tothe Lying 
Valet, which had been performed withapplause, 
he added the farce of Lethe, in which he acted 
three different characters. In the month of 
May 1741, he closed the season at Goodman’s 
Fields, after a career of the most brilliant 


SUCCESS. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Garri¢x invited to Act in the Summer Months on the Dublin 
Stage—He sets off in Company with Mrs. Worrincton+* 
Her Character--Garricx’s Reception in Ricuarp III. Kine 
Lear, &c. &c.—An Epidemic Fever in Dublin—On Account 
of the Crowded Audiences at the Theatre, it was called the 
Garrick Fever—The Name of Roscivus given to him in Dul- 


lin, in a Copy of Verses. 


HIS fame was not confined to the metro- 
polis. It spread all over England, and soon 
found its way to Ireland. The managers of 
the Dublin Theatre sent their proposals, in- 
viting him to perform with them during the 
summer months. He agreed to the terms, and, 
in the beginning of June, set out on his expe- 


dition. 
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dition. He travelled in company with Mrs. 
W offington, a celebrated actress, in the bloom 
of youth, possessed of a fine figure, great beau- 
ty, and every elegant accomplishment. Her 
understanding was superior to the generality of 
her sex. Forgive her one female error, and it 
might fairly be said of her, that she was adorn- 
ed with every virtue: honour, truth, beneyo- 
Jence, and charity, were her distinguishing qua- 
lities. Her conversation was in a stile of ele- 
gance, always pleasing, and often instructive. 
She abounded in wit, but not of that wild sort, 
which breaks out in sudden flashes, often trou- 
blesome and impertinent. Her judgement re- 
strained her within due bounds. On the stage 
she displayed her talents in the brightest lustre. 
Genteel comedy was her province. Angelica, 
in Love for Love ; Maria, in the Non-juror ; 
Mrs. Sullen, in the Stratagem; and many 


others 
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others of that class, were the parts that she 
adorned with all the graces of action. Above 
all, Sir Harry Wildair raised her to the sum- 
mit of fame. Wilkes had shone in that cha- 
racter without a ‘rival. In twelve years after 
him, Mrs. Woftington undertook the part, and 
the actors, even Garrick himself, made a vo- 
luntary resignation to Mrs. W offington. She 
was the only Sir Harry Wildair during the. 
remainder of her life. “Her figure wa’ in per- 
fect symmetry; her deportment graceful and 
sufficiently manly. She used ‘to relate, with 
caiety and «ood humour, an anectote that 
occurred between herself and Quin. ‘On cne 
of the nights, when she performed Sir ‘Harry, 
she finished: a scene with a prodigious thunder 
applause, and, running into the ‘Green 
Room, elate with joy, found Quin sitting there. 
Mi. Ouin, saidashes Slehgue played this 


Gopare 
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“ part so often, that half the town believe 
‘< me to be areal man: Quin, in his rough 
stile made answer, “ Madam, the. other half 
“ know you to be q@ woman.” . In relating 
this, Mars. Woffington laughed most heartily, 
and made the best apology for Quin’s Satur- 
nine humour. This, I am afraid, is too long a 
digression from Garrick: but I was willing to 
seize the opportunity, and offer the best tribute 
in my power to the memory of Mrs. Woffing- 
ton, with whom I had the pleasure of being 
acquainted, about five years before her death, 
which happened in the month of March 1760 

J} esteemed and honoured her for her excellent 
qualities, and I now say, with heartfelt since- 


rity, longum formosa vqle! 


Wiru. that accomplished actress, Garrick 
visited Dublin. They appeared together in 


several 
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several comedies, and were received with uns 
bounded applause. In tragedy Garrick was 
considered as a phenomenon. His powers in 
Richard and King Lear were seen with de- 
light and astonishment. When on the fol- 
lowing night he descended to the tobacco-boy, 
the public were convinced that there was no- 
thing in human life that such a genius was not 
able to represent in the most striking, the most 
true, and genuine stile of imitation. Terror 
and pity are, in Dr. Young’s language, the two 
pulses of tragedy, and of those he had the ab- 
solute command, to such a degree, that he. 
raised and sunk them, inflamed, and hurried 
their motions, at his will and pleasure. From 
the noblest passions, he could descend to the 
various foibles of mankind, and, by the force of 
ridicule, excite the sensation of mirth and 
laughter... The people of rank and fashion 


were 
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were constant attendants at the theatre, and 
the public went in crowds whenever he per- 
formed. ‘The weather happened to be so in- 
tensely hot, that an epidemic disorder reigned 
in every quarter of the town. This was called 
the Garrick fever. Towards the beginning 
of August he returned to England, full of 
sentiments of gratitude for the reception he 
had met with. The name of Roscius was 
given to him in Dublin, in a Copy of Verses, 


which began 


Roscrus, Parts of the Stage, 


Born to please a learned age ! 


Tue fame, which resounded through all 
England, and had followed him to Ireland, 
was echoed back from the Liffy to the banks 


of the Thames.’* 


CHAP, 
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Garrick engages with Firrrtrwoop for the following Season 
at Drury-Lane—Meets, with universal Applause in Lear, 
Ricuarp, and a Variety of. Characters—He appears for the 
First Time in Hamuzet—Some Account of that Play—Gar- 
RICK’s great Success in the Part—Plays in Fraupinc’s 
Comedy of the Waopinc Day—dActs Bayes in the Re- 
HEARSAL—<Account of that Play—Garrick greatly admired 
an that Character—He mimicks some of the principal Actors 
of that Day—The Passages selected by Gaxrick for that 


Purpose, 


GARRICK arrived in London crowned with 
laureis. Fleetwood, them anager of Drury- 
Tone was nov convinced, that he was nota 
mere upstart in his profession, but a most ex- 
traordinary genius. Another campaign at 


Good- 
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Goodman’s Fields filled him with apprehen- 
sions. He therefore resolved to add an acces- 
sion of strength to his own theatre, and ac- 
cordingly opened u aegociation with Garrick. 
The treaty was soon concluded, ona salary of 
500l. which was more than ever had been 
given before. Giffard and his wife were en- 
gaged by Fleetwood, at Garrick’s desire, as 
also Mr. Havard, and the best performers wha 
had studied under Roscius at Goodman’s Fields. 
Garrick was no longer, according to Quin’s 
decree, the Whitfield of the stage, but ac- 
knowledged to be the orthodox teacher of 
true and just imitation. ‘The new arrangement 
was soon known, and all degrees and ranks 
throughout the city of Westminster heard with. 
pleasure that a long journey to their favourite 


amusement would be no longer necessary. 


THIS 
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ees Turis was Garrick’s first sea» 

ber 1742, to 4 son at Drury-Lane. His ambi- 

Tune 743." tion was highly gratified. He 
appeared on the boards of a theatre, of which, 
even then, he flattered himself that he should 
in time be the manager and proprietor. He 
was prepared in a variety of characters, and 
the public were entertained, in regular sucs 
cession, with Chamont, Lothario, Pierre, in 
Venice Preserved, Hastings, in Jane Shore, 
and many others. Richard and King Lear 
were his gteat parts without a competitor ; 
for Quin, though he did not immediately re- 
sign those characters, was not able to contend 
tor victory. Garrick was eager to bring for- 
ward Shakespeare's first-rate characters, and, 
accordingly, Hamlet was added to his list. 
That tragedy is wri\!en in Shakespeare’s wild- 
est manner, but, at the same time, with all the 


fire 
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fire and energy of a superior genius. ‘The scenes 


are changed with a wonderful variety of seri- 


- ous, comic, and pathetic incidents, so artfully 


conducted, that they follow one another in a 


regular series, with due subordination, and the 


most perfect connection. Lord Shaftsbury’s 


account of this play deserves to be inserted 
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‘in this place. - The Noble. author says, 


Our old dramatic poet may witness for 
our good ear and manly relish. | Not- 
withstanding his natural rudeness, his 
unpolished stile, his antiquated phrase 
and wit, his want of method and cohe- 
rence, and his deficiency in almost all the 
graces and ornaments of this kind of 
writing; yet, by the justness of his moral, 
the aptness of many of his descriptions, 
and the plain and natural turn of several 
of his characters, he pleases his audience, 


a3 and 
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and often gains their ear, without a single 
bribe from luxury and vice. That Piece™ 
of his, which appears to have most affect- 
ed English hearts, and has, perhaps, been 
oftenest acted of anv, which have come 
upon our stage, is almost one continued 
moral; a series of deep reflections, drawn 
from one mouth, upon the subject of one 


single accident and calamity, naturally 


* fitted to move horror and compassion. It 
P 


«¢ 
«ee 
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may properly be said of this Play, if } 
mistake not, that it has only ONE CHA- 


RACTER, or principal part. Jt contains 


' no adoration or flattery of the sex; no 


ranting at the geds; no blustering HERO- 
Ism; nor any thing of that curious mix- 


fure of FIERCE and TENDER, which make 


* She Tragedy ot Hamlet, 


athe 
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“ the hinge of modern tragedy, and nicely 
“vary it Letween the points of Love and 


* HONOUR. 


Todo Justice to such a character, it was ne- 
peer that the talents of the actor should be 
as various as those ae his great master. When 
Garrick entered the scene, the'character he as- 
sumed, was legible in his countenanec ; by the 
force of deep meditation he transfermed him- 
self into the very man. He remained fixed in 
a pensive attitude, and the sentiments that 
possessed his mind could be discovered by 
the attentiye spectator... When the spoke, 
ine tone of his voice was in unison with the 
workings of his mind, and as soon as he 
said, “Ihave that within me which -sur- 
<< passes shew,” his every feature confirmed 
and proved the truth. ‘The soliloquy, that be- 


gins 
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gins with, “O that this too, too solid flesh 
« would melt,” brings to light, as it were by 
accident, the character of Hamlet. His grief, 
his anxiety, and irresolute temper, are strongly 
marked. He does not as yet know that his 
father was poisoned, but his mother’s marriage 
excites resentment and abhorrence of her con- 
luct. He begins with it, but as Smith obs 
serves in his excellent notes on Longinus,- he 
stops for want of words. Reflections crowd 
upon him, and he runs off in commendation’ of . 
ne deceased father. His thoughts soon turn 
again to his mother; in an instant he flies off 
again, and continues in a strain of sudden 
transitions, taking no less than eighteen lines 
to tell us, that in less than two months, ‘his 
mother married his father’s brother, “ But no 
more like his father, than he to Hercules.” 
In all these shiftings of the passions, his voice 


and 
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and attitude changed with wonderful celcrity, 
ae at every pause, his face was an index to 
his mind. On the first appearance of the 
ghost, such a figure of consternation was never 
seen.. He stood fixed in niute astonishment, 
and the audience saw him growing paler and 
paler. After an interval of suspence, he spoke 
in a low trembling accent, and uttered his ques- 
tions with the greatest difficulty. An attempt 
to trace him through the whole play, would 
lead to a long dissertation. His directions to 
the players were given con amore. He thought 
{seelagone on his own school of acting, and 
certainly had in his eye some performers of 
that day, when he said, “ There be players 
« that Ihave seen play, and heard others 
praise, and that highly,—not to speak it 
“ prophanely, that having neither the accent 
ee of Christian, Pagan, or man, have SO 


“° strutted 
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Sore geipoy reine 
« strutted, and tellowed, that I thought 
** some of nature’s Journeymen made men, 
“ and not made them well, they imitated 


ec 


humanity so abominably.” It will be 


ee 


easily conceived, that he, who so perfectly re- 
presented the real madness of Lear, should 
know how to assume the counterfeit appear- 
ance of it in ike interview with Ophelia. 
The closet-scene with his mother was highly 
interesting, warm, and pathetic. He spoke 
daggers to her, till her conscience turned her 


eyes inward on her own guilt. In the various 


soliloquies, which have never been equalled by 
any writer, ancient or modern, Garrick proved 
himself the proper organ of Shakespeare’s 


genius. 


In February 1743, the famous Henry Field- 
ing produced a comedy, called the Wedding 


Day. 
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Day. The author of Joseph Andrews raised 
the highest expectation, but the public were 
disappointed. It was universally pronounced 
the worst of all his dramatic works, and met 
with indifferent success, notwithstanding the 
strenuous efforts of Garrick and Mrs. Woffing- 
ton. It was acted six nights, and then laid 
aside for ever. There is no pleasure in point- 
ing out the errors of so eminent a writer. The 
great zra of his fame was not yet arrived; it 
was reserved for Tom Jones, when Fielding’s 
admirable humour blazed out with a degree of 
splendour superior to all who have since en- 
tered the lists with him. With regard to the 
Wedding Day, beg leave to refer to what 
I have said in an Essay on the life and genius 
of Henry Fielding. It may be proper to ob- 
serve, that he ushered his play to the audience 


Ole st with 
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with a very humourous prologue*, spoken by 


Mr. Macklin. 


Garkick’s exertions were not confined to 
tragedy. He diversified the entertainments of 
the theatre with a number of comic characters 
With such success, that the critics began to 
doubt, whether he did not shine most in the 
service of the comic muse. ‘The play of the 
Rehearsal was in great vogue, and often re- 
peated. The public taste was reformed. They 
knew that the Duke of Buckingham had level- 
ed his humour and his fine vein of ridicule 
against the wild, unnatural, and bombast poets 
of a former day, who wrote with a lofty disre- 
gard of all the rules of regular composition, and, 


as he says in his prologue, “ In spite of Reason; 


* See the Appendix No. HI. 
“ Nature, 
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** Nature, Art, and Wit.” The passages 
selected from a number of plays, and exposed 
to ridicule, plainly shew that Sir Robert How- 
ard, Sir William Davenant, the great Dryden, 
and their followers, produced nothing but 
monstrous farces, which they chose to call 
hetoic tragedies, and by their fustian stile, the 
tumour of their verse, their ranting characters, 
and their ferocious tyrants strutting, bellowing, 
and braving the gods, they aitned at nothing, 
but, as Bayes expresses it, to “elevate and 
“ surprise.” To see that fashionable strain of 
nonsense, with the tumotir of unnatural ex- 
pression, and the chaos of extravagant events 
and incidehts, exploded with derision, and ba- 
nished from the stage, was the delight, not only 
of the best critics, but of the whole metro- 
polis. To the Duke of Buckingham’s admi- 


rable satire, Garrick was able to make a con- 


siderable, 
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siderable, and, indeed, requisite addition. The 
actors had lost all judgement ; the vicious taste 
of the poets introduced a total departure from 
nature; and, to vie with their authors, the best 
performers of the day had recourse to strutting, 
mouthing, and bellowing. This was altogether 
repugnant to Garrick’s school of acting, and, 
accordingly, he seized the opportunity to make 
the Rehearsal a keen and powerful criticism 
on the absurd stile of acting that prevailed on 
the stage. In the character of Bayes he ex- 
hibited to the lite the vain coxcomb, who had 
the highest conceit of himself, and thought the 
artof dramatic poetry consisted in strokes ofsur- 
prise and thundering versification. The players 
of his day he saw were equally mistaken. In 
order, therefore, ‘to display their errors in the 
most glaring light, he took upon him occa- 
sionally to check the performers, who were re- 


hearsing 
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hearsing his play, and teach them to deliver 
their speech in what he called the true thea- 
trical manner. For this purpose, he selected 
some of the most eminent performers of the 
time, and, by his wonderful powers ofmimickry, 
was able to assume the air, the manner, and 
the deportment of each in his turn. Delane 
was at the head of his profession. He was 
tall and comely; had a clear and strong voice, 
but was a mere declaimer. Garrick began 
with him: he retired to the upper part of the 
stage, and drawing his left arm across his 
breast, rested his right elbow on it, raising a 
finger to his nose, and then came forward ia 
a stately gait, nodding his head, as he advanced, 
and, in the exact tone of Delane, spoke the 


following lines : 


So boar and sow, when any storm is nigh, 


Snaff up, and smell it gath’ring in the sky. 


Boar 
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Boar beckons sow to trot in chesnut groves, 
And there cousummate their unfinished loves, 
Pensive in mud they wallow all alone, 


And snort, and gruntle to each other’s moan. 


Hale was a performer at Covent-Garden; a 
tall and handsome figure, with an extensive 
and melodious voice, and, in the tender and 
pathetic, thought to be without a rival. The 
lovers cf course were assigned to him, and his 
manner of acquitting himself in those parts 
attracted the notice of Mr. Bayes. He chose 
asreech suited to the occasion, and, in a soft 
plaintive accent, without any thing like real 
feeling, vox et preterea nihil, he gave an ex- 


act representation of Mr. Hale: 


How strange a captive am 1 grown of late! 
Shall I my Love accuse, or blame my fate ? 
My love I cannot; that is too divine! 


And against fate what mortal dares repine ? 


Ryan 
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Ryan was also engaged at Covent-Garden: he 
was a veteran in the service of the drama. 
His name appears in the list of performers pre- 
fixed to Addison’s Cato in the character of 
Portius. We are told, that in a scuffle at 
a tavern, he received an injury in his jaw, 
which altered his articulation. He was by no 
means void of feeling, but a croaking drawl- 
ing accent gave an unnatural sound tg his elo- 
cution. Notwithstanding this defect, he was 
deemed a first-rate actor. Garrick thought 
him a subject for animadversion, and accord- 
ingly, gave a true imitation of his Manes in 
the following speech, delivered in a tremulous 
raven tone of voice. 

Your bed of love from dangers I will free, 

And most from love of any future bee; 

And when your heart-strings shall with pity crack, 


With empty arms I'll bear you on my back, - 
A pick-a-pack, a pick-a-pack, 


In 
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In this manner he exposed the fashionable er- 
rors of the time, and, of course, made way for 
his own just and correct idea of dramatic imi- 
tation. Whether he burlesqued any actor be- 
sides those three, this writer has not been in- 
formed. It is certain, however, that he never 
attempted to mimick Quin. He considered 
him, in the characters that suited him, such as 
Cato, Ventidius, Pierre, Horatio, and, above 
all, Sir John Falstaff, as a legitimate and 
excellent performer. But Quin, with all his 
merit, was not able to make head against the 
genius and wonderful variety of the man, 
whom he had called the Whitfield of the stage. 
Drury-Lane flourished every night, and Fleet- 
wood, when he closed his house, had reason to 


be pleased with his treasurer’s accounts. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Garnick engaged for a second Season at Drury-Lane—Meets 
with strong Opposition on the first Night of his Appear- 
ance—Quarrel Letween him and Macxtin—Account of the 
Cause and Origin of that Dispute—Mackuin publishes his 
Case, written for him ly Corsyn Morris—Garrick’s 
Answer, written for him by Gururiz, the Historian 
Garrick not suffered to utter a Word of the Character of 
Bayes—Violent Riot—Macxuin’s Party filled the House— 
They gave the Law, and carried every thing their own 
Way—Garrick’s Friends protect him at his next Appear- 
ance—Macxtiin’s Faction overcome, and driven out of the 


Pit—Garrick restored, and the Contest ends, 


THIS season did not open in a 


From Septem- 
ber 1743, to emanner that promised to the pub- 
June 1744, 


lic a calm enjoyment of their fa- 
vourite amusements. A cloud had been gather- 


ing 
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ing during the summer, and soon broke out 
in storms and tempests. The state of the 
theatre was rent and torn by violent dissen- 
tions, and it was some time before peace and. 
good order were restored. It will be proper, 
in this place, to trace those disorders to their 
source, that the reader may be enabled to de- 
cide on the conduct of the parties, and see 


to whom the blame is to be imputed, 


The enquiry, as it happens, will not be at- 
tended with any difficulty, as the facts can be 
ascertained by the best and clearest evidence, 
A gentleman of eminence in the literary world, 
who has had the diligence to collect a variety 
of documents and curious papers for a long 
time past, has been so obliging as to furnish 
me with the cases that were published in the 
heat of a violent dispute between Macklin and 


Garrick, 
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Garrick. When I add, that Mr. Isaac Reed is 
the friend, to whom I am obliged for the do- 
cuments now before me, the fund of know- 
ledge, which he possesses, and the readiness 
with which he is, at all times, willing to com- 
municate useful information, are, to his ho- 
nour, universally known. Having examined 
the vouchers thus confided to me, I proceed to 


a concise and exact statement of the facts. 


It appears that Fleetwood, at the close of 
the last season, had formed a design to lower, 
the salaries of the principal performers, and, 
for that purpose, communicated his design to 
Macklin, who had considerable influence over 
the mind of Mr. Garrick. Macklin told the 
public, that the manager promised him a pre- 
sent of two hundred pounds upon that occa- 
sion; pat Fleetwood openly denied that he had 


made 
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made any such offer. It may be fairly asked, 
is it probable that Macklin, in his then cir- 
cumstances, receiving for himself and his wife 
a salary of nine pounds a week, would have 
rejected the proposal? He thought proper to 
revolt from Fleetwood, and to link himself as 
closely as possible with Garrick, whom he 
knew to be a great and popular actor. Gar- 
rick expressly says, that in the summer he en- 
tered into an engagement with Macklin to do 
their utmost to withstand any oppression of 
the manager against the players, and to set up 
a new company, if possible, and that they 
both resolved to act together. That plan did 
not succeed. A number of the performers, not 
Jess than ten or a dozen, thought themselves 
aggrieved. Macklin thought it of moment to 
make common cause with them: he invited 
them to enter into a general confederacy, and 


caused 
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caused the agreement of the whole party to be 
reduced to writing. An embodied phalanx 
was thus drawn up against the manager, who 
had notice early in September, that none of 
the junto would act under him, if he did not 
accede to their terms. Fleetwood stood at 
bay. The performers flattered themselves that 
Garrick would have weight enough to obtain 
a licence for the Little Theatre, in the Hay- 
market; but the Lord Chamberlain was deaf 
to their petition. Fleetwood remained inflexi- 
Diewsand: by consequence, the actors who had 
joined the combination, were alarmed for 
‘themselves. ‘T hey desired Garrick to wave 
their demands, and get them restored to their 
station in the theatre. Application was ac- 
cordingly made, and Fleetwood declared him- 
self willing to receive the whole party, except 
Macklin, whom he declared guilty of base in- 


gratitude, 
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gratitude, after the favours he had done hii; 
when he was tried at the Old Bailey, on a 
charge of murder, committed during the play; 
at Drury-Lane, on the person of ‘Thomas Hal- 
lam. ‘This is mentioned by Macklin himself 
in his printed case. In answer to the charge; 
he says, he did not apprehend, because a gen- 
tleman acted towards him with humanity in. 
his distress, that, therefore, he had an absolute 
right to load him with oppression during his 
life: he adds, that he should always bear a 
thankful remembrance of all Mr. Fleetwood’s 
favours upon that melancholy occasion. ‘The 
manager considered him as the ringleader of 
the conspiracy; and when we find Macklin 
complaining of oppression, there can be little 
doubt of Fleetwood’s assertion. To pacify the 
manager, Garrick offered to play for a hundred 
guineas less than he received for the former 


season; 
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a 
season; if Macklin was received. The offer 
was made without effect. Garrick then in- 
formed Macklin, that he had prevailed on Rich 
to engage his wife at three pounds a week, 
and, at the same time, offered to pay Mack- 
lin himself six pounds a week, as a considera- 
tion for his being out of business, and was 
even willing to allow him more, if his friends 
did not think it enough, till he could reconcile 
him with the manager. ‘This proposal was re- 
fused. In that case, what was Garrick te do? 
The distresses of the players who were unem- 
ployed, grew more urgent every day. ‘They 
heard that Garrick had thoughts of going to 
Dublin, and, in that event, they saw that they 
were to be entirely excluded from the theatre. 
In this melancholy crisis, they wrote a civil 
and pathetic letter to Macklin, requesting him 
to abate a little of his own convenience to the 


interests 
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interests of so many people, who pleaded the 
reasonableness of their cause, in opposition to 
the pride and obstinacy of one man. On the 
following day they sent a letter to Garrick, re- 
questing that he would not go with Macklin 
to Ireland, as, by consequence, they were all 
to fall a sacrifice. In their letter te Macklin, 
they observed, with great propriety, that the 
same ties of honour (if there were any) that 
bound Mr. Garrick to him, subsisted in equal 
force towards them. Of this truth Garrick 
was gensibies and he, therefore, eueiiea to 
comply with the petition of numbers in dis- 
tress, rather than yield to the selfish pride and 
stubborn arrogance of one man. Fleetwood 
teceived the several performers into his com- 
pany; and Garrick closed hie agreement. He 
was announced in the play-bills, to appear in 
the character of .Baves, on the 5th December 


1743. 
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1743. On that very day was published, for 
the first time, The Case of Charles Macklin; 
Comedian. All that Garrick could do in that 
pressing exigence, was to disperse a hand-bill, 
stating, that an appeal to the town, published 
that very day, contained many false and inju- 
tious aspersions, calculated merely to prejudice 
him that night ; and, ‘therefore, requesting of 
the public to suspend their judgment, till he 
should, in a day or two, present a fair account 
of the whole transaction. Nothing, however, 
could prevent the fury of an enraged party. A 
club, at the Horn Tavern, in Fleet-Street, 
adopted Macklin’s quarrel, under the influence 
of Doctor Barrowby, a man at that time in 
great vogue for his brilliant wit, and a deter- 
mined enemy of Garrick, His influence was 
such, that a large party was formed, and went 
in crowds to the play-house. Garrick appeared 


VOL. I. in 
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in the part ot Bayes, but was not suffered to 
speak. | Off! off! resounded from all parts of 
the house. The play went on in dumb shew, 
scenc by scene, from the beginning to the 
end; Garrick, during the whole, standing 
aloof, at the upper part of the stage, to avoid 
the rotten eggs and apples, which showered 
down in great plenty. Macklin had a com- 
plete triumph, but it did not last long. Gar- 
rick was eager to send forth a vindication of 
himself. He knew that Corbyn Morris, the 
author of an ingenious essay On Wit, Hu- 
mour, Raillery, and Ridicule, had held the 
| pen for Macklin, and, at the desire of the 
Horn Tavern club, wrote his case. Guthrie, 
the historian, entered the lists against him, and 
with great dispatch, in a plain stile, drew up 
Garrick’s answer, which was published on the 


7th December 1743. In two days after, the 


play 
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play of the Rehearsal was advertised. It was 
well known that a strong party was formed 
against it; but Garrick had an eminent and 
generous friend, who was resolved to protect 
him; that was Mr. Wyndham, of Norfolk, a 


gentleman of the most polished manners, and 


an elegant scholar.‘ It happened that he was | 


an admirer of the athletic art, which at that 
time was in great vogue; and, having selected 
thirty of the ablest in that line, he desired of 
Fleetwood that they might be admitted into 
the house, by a private way, before the doors 
were regularly opened. This was granted. The 
bruizers took possession of the middle of the pit. 
When the last music was playing, one of them 
stood up,and stopping the band in the orchestra, 
said, in a loud voice, ‘‘ Gentlemen, I am told 
“ that some persons here are come with an in- 
“ tention not to hear the play; I came to hear 


ait: 
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« it; I paid my money for it, and I desire that 
«« they who came to interrupt, may all with- 
«« draw, and not stay to hinder my diversion.” 
This occasioned a general uproar; but the 
Broughtonians knew how to deal their blows 
with irresistible vigour. They fell upon Mack- 
lin’s party, and drove them out of the pit. 
The fray was soon over, and peace and good 
order being restored, Garrick made his appear- 
ance; and, after bowing respectfully to the 
audience, went through the character of Bayes, 
without interruption. Macklin, it seems, did 
not think his cause was desperate: he returned 
to the charge; and, on the 12th December, 
issued out a Reply to Mr. Garrick’s Vindica- 
tion of himself. Whether Corbyn Morris had 
any hand in that production, or who were co- 
adjutors in the work, I have not heard; but 
my information says, it fell dead-born from 


the 
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the press. It isa long declamation, in a stile of 
bitter invective, without any thing like proof, 
or conclusive argument. The public clearly saw 
that Macklin’s ingratitude to Fleetwood was 
the sole cause of his exclusion from the thea- 
tre; and they further saw a man of a most in- 
flexible temper, rejecting the fair and liberal 
terms offered to him, and, to gratify his own 
inordinate passions, struggling to draw Gar- 
rick with him to Ireland, though it was evi- 
dent that such a measure would be the ruin of 
the actors who remained unemployed. The 
controversy ended here, and Macklin was left 
to enjoy the triumph of having the last word*. 
The public were ¢¢.ad to see a conclusion of the 
contest, and to have their favourite actor re- 
stored to the unmolested exercise of his talents. 


* For the papers published by both parties, see the Appendix, 
No. IV. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. VII. 


Garrick in the Character of MacnerHu—Sir WiiL1amM Dave- 
NANT’s Alteration of that Play had kept Possession of the 
Stage—It was now revived as written ly SHAKESPEARE— 
Parties formed against Garrick before he acted the Part, but 
all in vain—Garricx’s Performance triumphed over all Ma- 
lignity—Olbservations on the Play—Account of Garricx’s 
Manner of Acting the Part, and Mrs. Prircuarp in Lapy 


MacsBeETu, 


IN the month of January following, Garrick 
resolved to adorn his brow with another laurel 
from the immortal Shakesacare. Macbeth 
was the object of his ambition, ‘The charac- 
ter he knew was entirely different from all! he 
had ever acted, but the various situations, the 
rapid succession of events, the scenes of terror, 


and 
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and the sudden transition of conflicting pas- 
sions, form altogether such a wonderful con- 
trast, that Garrick saw it would call forth all 
his powers. Paragraphs in the newspapers 
gave notice of his intention to revive Macheth. 
as originally written by Shakespeare. ‘The 
players had been long in possession of Sir Wil- 
liam Davenant’s alteration, and content with 
that, they enquired no further. Eyen Quin, 
who had gained reputation by his performance. 
of the character, cried out, with an air of sur- 
prize, ‘“ What does he mean? don't I play 
Macleth as written by Shakespeare’ So 
httle was the attention of the actors to ancient 
literature. A paper war was immediately be- 
gun by the small wits. Garrick was easily 
alarmed. ‘To blunt the edge of ill-timed and 
previous criticism, he published an anonymous 
pamphlet, written in a stile of irony against 


himself, 
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himself, and prefixed as a motto, ‘‘ Macleth 
“ has murdered Garrick.” ‘This attack was 
followed by anumber of scribblers, who had 
not patience to wait for the day of trial. Gar- 
rick’s sensations were quick and irritable, but 
his resolution was firm and unaltered, asif he 
said with Benedick, “ Shall quips, and sen- 
“© tences, and paper-lullets of ihe brain awe 
“ aman from the career of his humour 2” 
At length he took the field, confiding in his 
own powers, and bidding defiance to the ma- 


lice of his enemies, 


Tue tragedy of Afacleth has been generally 
deemed an extravagant composition, but it may 
be pronounced one of the best of Shakespeare's 
works. The rules of the drama, if we except 
those of time and place, are sufficiently observ- 


ed. The action is carried on in sucha connect- 


ed 
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ed train of events, that it appears to be cone 
and entire, that is to say, the guilt of Miacleth, 
and the consequences ending in his final de- 
struction. Through the whole piece, the: in- 
cidents grow out of one another, and proceed 
ina regular series, seeming to retard, but at 
the same time hurrying forward, to the catas- 


trophe. Macleth’s character is well drawn 


by his wite, who says, 


Thy nature 
Ts too full o’ th’ milk of human kindness. 


Thou would’st be great, 

Art not without ambition, but without 

The illness should attend it. What thou would’st highly, 
That would’st thou holily, Would’st not play false, 


And yet would’st wrongly win, 


Such isthe-man. To act ona mind like his 
Lady Macheth employs her wicked arts, and 
the machinery of the witches is introduced. 


This 
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This expedient Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire, 
would have thought beneath the dignity of 
tragedy. As managed by Shakespeare it rises 
to a most important fiction. It is the magic 
of our immortal bard. The witches make so 
deep an impression, that from the beginning 
to the end, we believe them to be supernatural 
agents. ‘The poet who derives his fable from a 
remote age, is bound to follow the manners, the 
opinions, and prejudices, that prevailed in that 
distant period. When we look into history, 
we find that in Asia, Africa, Greece, and Rome, 
impostors were believed to have secret com- 
merce with the next world, and to have an in- 
sight into futurity. ‘The dreams of men, who 
lay stretched in some temple on the skins of 
slaughtered victims, were considered as light 
divine and prophecy. The soothsayers drew 
their prognostics frem the flight of birds, the 


rambling 
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rumbling of thunder, and the entrails of beasts 
offered as a sacrifice. Tasso, in his celebrated 
poem, abounds with magic and pretended re- 
velations of the will of heaven. ‘The crusade 
seems to have been the era of enchantments, 
and the illusions of necromancy. ‘The adven- 
turers, who displayed their zeal and courage in 
the holy wars, were firm believers in the doctrine 
then established. It was the creed of Christians 
no less than of the Saracens. On their return 
home, they brought with them that gloomy 
superstition, which spread with wonderful pro- 
gress all over Europe. In England and Scot- 
land, it was not confined to magicians and men. 
versed in the occult sciences; it descended to 
old women, and witchcraft grew into a system 
universally believed. James I. before his ace 
cession to the throne of England, published a 
book on the subject, intitled Demonologie. 

In 
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In this work, his Majesty set forth the various 
practices of witches, their pretended compacts 
with evil spirits, with all their sorcery and de- 
Jusive arts. This dissertation was re-printed 
in England, and made such an impression, that 
Parliament in the first year of his reign, passed 
an act, by which witchcraft was made a capi- 
tal crime. ‘The mischief, however, had taken 
deep root, and was not easily eradicated. So 
Jate as the year 1657, a witch was tried at 
Bury St. Edmunds, before that great and 
learned man, Sir Matthew Hale. She was 
found guilty, and suffered death pursuant to 


the sentence of the law, 


Our great poet, whose scene lay in an age 
of darkness and barbarism, has givena draught 
of the opinions and customs that prevailed in 
ancient times, and remained in full force, when 


he 
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lie formed the plan of his tragedy. His witches, 


therefore, are introduced with the utmost pro- 


priety. They are not imaginary beings; they 


existed in the world. No French poet would 


dare to hazard such a phenomenon. It was 


reserved for a greater genius. ‘* That noble 


&¢ 


6 


¢ 


n~ 


extravagance of fancy,” says Mr. Addison, 
which he had in so great perfection, tho- 
roughly qualified him, to touch this weak 
superstitious part of his reader's imagination, 
and made him capable of succeeding, where 
he had nothing to support him, besides the 
strength of his own genius. ‘There is some- 
thing so wild, and yet so solemn, in the 
speeches of his eaitenes: that we cannot for-. 


bear thinking them natural, though we have 


‘no rule, by which to judge of them, but 


must confess, it looks highly probable they 
should talk and act, as he has represented 


“« them.” 
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“ them.” Witches, we have seen, still exist- 
ed in Shakespeare’s time. Their language and 
incantations have a solemnity, that gives to 
every mind the idea of preternatural agents, 
that could look into the seeds of time. Their 
first prediction to Macbeth in a short time is 
verified, and by that spark, the flame of am- 
bition is kindled, though he shudders at the 
thought of committing murder. He is am- 
bitious, but irresolute ; 1t remains for his wife 
to pour her spirit into his ear, in order to make 
sure of the golden sound, which had been pro- 
mised by the Witches. After hearing Lady 
Macbeth, he debates with himself; he has no 
dread of the Supreme Being, but, if the blow 
could be the consummation of all in this world, 
he is willing to jump the life to come. The 
consequences on this side of the grave are all 
that alarm him: 


Even- 
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Even-handed justice 


Returns th’ ingredients of our poison’d chalice 


To our own lips. 


He still is urged on by vaulting ambition. In 
the whole soliloquy we have a most important 
moral, which Juvenal has inculcated with his 


usual energy : 


Nam scelus intra se tacitum qui cogitat ullam, 


Facti crimen habet. 


The mind that hesitates, and yet deliberates, 
y 
grows by degrees familiar with the horror of 


the deed, and in the end is reconciled to it. 


SHAKESPEARE has placed this doctrine in 
the strongest light, and, Garrick, his great in- 
terpreter, was, it may be said, equal to his 
master. Every sentiment rose in his mind, 
and shewed itself in his countenance, before 


he 
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he uttered a word. THe closes his soliloquy, 
as he thinks, not determined to commit the 
deed, and tells lis wife, “ We wiil proceed 
“ no further in this business.” She uses all 
her influence to dissipate his doubts, and draws 
from him the noblest sentiment that ever en- 


tered the human mind. 


I dare do all that may become a mati : 


Who dares do more is none. 


His ambition is still working in his heart: in 
a faint tone he utters his only remaining doubt, 
“« If we should fail?” ‘Yhat fear is removed 
by the wickedness of an ambitious woman ; 
and he resolves to cxecute the deed. 3ut 
Shakespeare’s genius was not yet exhausted. 
It remained for him to give the picture of a 
mind going to commit a deed of horror. Con- 
scious of his ful! desien, Macbeth, with terror 


_-_ 
and 
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find dismay says, “ Is this a dagger that I 
*< see before me2” Garrick’s attitude, bis con- 
sternation, and his pause, while his soul ap- 
peared in his countenance, and the accents that 
followed, astonished the spectators. he se- 
quel was a climax of terror, till at last he finds 
it to be the effect of a disordered imagination, 


and his conscience forces him to say, 


Tt is the bloody business, which informs 


‘Thus to my eyes. 


If any thing can deter the mind of man from 
embarking in projects of guilt, the horrors, 
here represented in such glaring colours, would, 
upon due reflection, be sufficient to alarm his 
heart, and call him back to the paths of virtue. 
But Macbeth, incited by his wife, pursues his 
evil purpose, and executes the murder. When 


TOL. 1; Garrick 
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Garrick re-entered the scene, with the bloody 
dagger in his hand, hé was absolutely scared 
out of his sénses; he lodked like a ghastly 
spectacle, and his complexion grew whiter 
every moment, till at length, his conscience 
stung and pierced to the quick, he said in a 


tone of wild despair, 


Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand? No, this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous sea incarnadine, 


Making the Green—one RED. 


It is true, that he was for some time in the 
habit of saying, the greeri-one red; but upon 
consideration, he adopted the alteration, which 
was first proposed by this writer in the Gray’s 
Inn Journal. But his criticism has been, since 
that time, strongly opposed by some of the 
commentators, who will have it, that the pas- 


gage 
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sage does not imply the many-waved ocean, 
but the countless masses of water diffused 
en the surface of the globe, as if Shakes- 
peare had in his imagination, the Pontic sea, the 
Propontic, and the Hellespont, the Mediterra- 
nean, the Atlantic, the Baltic, and other seas of 
whatever denomination. But surely it is evi- 
dent to the plainest understanding, that great 
Neptune’s ocean, on account of the multitude 
of waves in constant agitation, is with pro- 
ptiety called the multitudinous sea, which is 
almost a translation of Homer’s qodvdacoGai0 
Jedacons; and then changing the green colour 
of the neean to one universal red is a sublime 
idea. ‘To prove the contrary, the commenta-« 
tors have a multitudinous sea of ink, but their 
reasoning does not require any further argu- 
ment, especially as Dr. Johnson has given: his 
sanction to the new reading. 


Testis 
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Testis mearum centimanus Gyas 


Sententiarum ! 


Atter the murder of his sovereign, Macbeth is 
in blood stepped in so far, that he hires as- 
sassins to cut off Banquo, and, such is the 
force of an avenging conscience, that in the 
banquetting-scene, he sees the ghost of Ban- 
quo, and starts from his seat in wild amaze- 
ment. Itmay now be imagined, that the poet 
could add no more to enforce his great moral 
doctrine. But Lady Macteth had hitherto 
triumphed in her guilt; and it was still to be 
seen how her conscience dealt with her. It is 
well known, that many, even innocent persons, 
walk in their sleep. The French writers re- 
late a long account of a man, towhom they have 
given the name of Somnambule. Shakespeare 
makes his guilty heroine walk in her sleep. 
Voltaire might censure this, as inconsistent 


with 
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with the dignity of tragedy, or, if he had 
courage to hazard it on the stage, he would 
in all probability, have given her a speech of 
sixty lines, with all the studied graces of har- 
monious versification. Our great poet copied 
from nature, and, in.short broken sentences, 
discovers the agitations of a distracted mind. 


*“ Out damned spot!—Who would have 


6 


nn 


thought the old man could have had so 
«much blood in him ?—All the perfumes 
“in Arabia will not sweeten this little hand 
“ —Oh!” She heaves a sigh, as if her heart 
would break, and retires to bed, there to be 
tortured by thick-coming fancies, Jt is not in 
the power of words to do justice to Mrs. Prit: 
chard in this scene; but happily Mrs. Siddons 
can give an adequate idea of her excellence in 


the whole character. 


Tue 
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Tue speech, which Macbeth addresses to 
the physician, is one of the finest in all poetry, 


and it required a Garrick to deliyer it, 


Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And, with some sweet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanse the full bosom of that perilous stuff, 
Which weighs upon the heart ? 


Macbeth, ina short time, hears of the Queen's 
death: His conscience forces from him several 
deep moral reflections. He shews on every 
occasion, that he fies on the torture of the 
mind in restless extucy; but we. find no 
symptoms of contrition; his natural courage 
supports him under all his afflictions, till, at 
Jast, he has reason to curse the fiend, that pal- 
tered with him ina double sense. He resolves, 
howeyer, to die with harness on his back; he 


fights 
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fights with desperate fury, and falls a victim to 


his crimes, 


Upon the whole, the tragedy af Macleth is 
the greatest moral lesson that ever was pre- 
sented on the stage. It displays the power of 
conscience in the strongest light; it shews the 
fatality that attends wild ambition, and the 
folly of believing the false predictions of vile 
impostors, who pretend to have preeternatural 
communications. ‘The Greek, the Roman, and 
the French theatres, have nothing to compare 
with it, and Garrick, to use Cibber’s expres- 


sion, ‘ out-did his usual out-doings. ” 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. VIE. 


Recutus, a Tragedy, ly Mr. Wittiam Hsvarp—Some Acs 
count of the Author, and his Play, as also of Canrrick in the 
Part of Recurus—The Tragedy of Manomer, ly the Rev, 
James Mitrer—It is taken from the Manomer of Vot- 
TAIRE—The great Importance of the Sulject—The Moral en- 
forces the Cause of Benevolence and Humanity—Bigotry, 
Superstition, and Enthusiasm, the Cause of Religious Murder, 
Massacres, and terrille Effusion of Blood—The Play noé 
mell received in France, but in time revived with great Ap 


plause—GARRICK in the Part of Zaruna, 


BEFORE the end of January 1744, that 
worthy man, who was universally respected 
for the integrity of his character, and his po- 
lished manners, Mr. William Havard, brought 


forward a tragedy, intitled Regulus. ‘This 


play 
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play was not the production of a novice in the 
dramatic art. He was, in the year 1733, the 
author of Scanderberg, which met with good 
success; and in 1737, he brought forward a 
tragedy, intitled Charles the First; a piece 
replete with just and noble sentiments on the 
subject of civil liberty, anarchy, and republi- 
can factions. His last play was well received 
by an audience willing to be pleased. The sub- 
ject is well known to all who are in any de- 
gree versed in the Roman history. Regulus 
was a prisoney at Carthage, when the people, 
reduced by the events of a disastrous war to 
the last distress, desired to patch up a peace 
with Rome. To ensure success to the mea- 
sure, Regulus was thought the fit person to 
negotiate on their part. But, before he was 
suffered to depart, an oath was administered 
to him in full senate, by which he solemnly 


bound 
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bound himself to return, if he did not suc+ 
ceed in his embassy ; and notjce was given tq 
him, at the same time, that if he once more 
became their captive, he should suffer the most 
horrible tortures, and be put to a lingering death, 
after having his eye-lids cut off, and in that 
condition exposed to the burning sun. Under 
these conditions, Regulus proceeded to Rome, 
not to settle the terms of peace, but, on the 
contrary, to advise a continuance of the war. 
This was the man whom Garrick personated ; 
and his admirable execution gave warmth and 
energy to the whole piece. I will only add, 
that a gentleman, with whom I enjoyed an 
intimate acquaintance, often expressed his re- 
gret, that the play was laid aside after the 
eleyenth night, as Garrick’s performance was 
a classical representation re that Roman wor- 
thy, as he is described by Horace, walking 


with 
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with undaunted firmness through crowds that 
wished to detain him at Rome; and, though 
he knew what he was to suffer at Carthage, 
still proceeding on his way, with the serenity 
of a man who was going to refresh himself 
from the fatigues of the bar, at his villa in the 
country, 


Atqui sciebat que sibi Barbarug 
‘Tortor parabat, non aliter tamen 
Dimovit obstantes amicos, 
Et populum reditus morantem, 
Quam si clientum longa negotia 
Dijudicata lite relinqueret ; 
Tendens Venafranos in agros, 


Aut Lacedemonium Tarentum, 


My friend, who was an excellent critic, was 
used to say, that Garrick’s manner of acting 
Regulus, seemed to him q translation of the 
above passage. 


Towargps 
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Towarps the end of March, another new 
play made its appearance. This was Mahor 
met, a tragedy, by the Reverend James Mil- 
ie a tolerably good translation of Mahomet 
la Prophete, by the celebrated Voltaire. ‘The 
story is great, important, and highly interest- 
ing. In France it met with no encouragement 
in the outset. The bigots and enthusiasts of 
that country formed a strong party against it ; 
and Voltaire, after the third representation, was 
obliged to withdraw his piece. He lived, how- 
ever, to see the violence of religious zeal much 
abated, and the delusions of bigotry banished 
out of the world by superior reason. The play 
was restored to the stage, and much admired, 
The Tartuffe of Moliere met with a similar 
fate. It was proscribed by the whole race of 
hypocrites; but a revolution in the sentiments 
of mankind soon took place, and the play tri- 


umphed 
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timphed over its enemies. Tl design was to 
tear off the mask of hypocrisy, and expose that 
pernicious vice in its true colours: ‘« And 
“ why,’ says Voltaire, ‘ may not a poet dis- 
« play that same hypocrisy, inflamed by en- 
ee thusiasm, and with frantic zeal, offering hu- 
“* man victims at the ake of God?” If, by 
exhibiting such scenes of horror, the tragic 
muse can give a lesson of humanity, and teach 
the bigot to sheathe his murderous blade, the 
stage will do more essential service to society, 
than even Bourdaloue in his pulpit. ‘The mas- 
sacres occasioned by bigotry and superstition 
have deluged the world with blood; and, te 
encrease the ‘horror of religious wars, young 
men, seduced by their fanatic teachers, have 
sought the glory of being assassins in the name 
of God. Henry II. of France was murdered 
by Jaque Clement, a young man at the age of 

twenty- 
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twenty-five. Ravilliac, who stabbed the great 
Henry IV. was not much above twenty. A 
young Spaniard set out from Rome, with a de- 
sign to assassinate William; Prince of Orange; 
and, what shews the spirit of persecution in the 
strongest light, is the observation of Strada, 
who, in his history “ De Bello Belgica,” relates 
the fact, and gravely tells us, in praise of the 
ruffian, that he did not attempt the deed, till 
he had received absolution from a Dominican 
friar, and received the holy sacrament. Sa- 
niora spectasse eo visus est, quod non ante 
aggredi facinus sustinuit, quam expiatam 
noxis animam apud Dominicanum sacerdo- 
tem celesti pane confirmaverit. 'The same 
historian tells us, that the assassin, who after- 
wards gave the prince a mortal wound, gloried 
in what he had done, and on the rack declared, 
that he was invited to the-dceed by the spirit of 
God. 
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God. Divino instinatu id a se patratum: 


The English Mahomet says after Voltaire, 


Youth is the stock, whence grafted superstition 
Shoots with unbounded vigour, ever ready 


With pious rage to martyr half mankind, 


Upon this principle, Mahomet fixes on Zaph 
na, & youth whom he had trained up in his 
impious doctrine, and thinks him the fittest 
instrument for his purpose. He employs him, 
accordingly, to murder Alcanor, knowing 
him to be Zaphna’s father, but concealing 
that secret from the young man. The grand 
impostor was considered as a delegate from 
heayen, and nothing less than a god on earth. 
The Mussulmen were taught to believe, -that 
he was taken up to heaven by the angel Ga- 
briel ; and that, after a number of conferences 
with the Supreme Being, he brought with him 

the 
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the Alcoran, to be communicated to his pros 
solytes. His influence over the mind of Zaph- 
na was, of course, irresistible. The young 
man enters the temple with Palmira, whom 
he does not know to be his sister. Alcanor 
is at the altar, offering up his prayers. Zaph- 
na listens, and cries out, ‘ Hear how the 
wretch blasphemes!” Ina fit of frantic zeal, 
he rushes on the old man, who had retired be- 
hind the altar, and executes the barbarous 
deed. Palmira, in the interval, trembles 
with expectation. Zaphna returns, and Al« 
canor follows him with the dagger in his body, 
and informs them both that he is their father, 
A scene of grief and lamentation follows; but, 
strong as the situation is, it cannot be said that 
our passions are wrought to as high a pitch as 
might be expected. Voltaire, it is evident, 
had the tragedy of Macbeth in his eye; but if 


he 
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he had applied himself more closely to the. 
scenes before and after the murder, he would 
have learned from that great master of the hu- 
man heart, to give more fire and animation to 
the close of his fourth act. Why Alcanor 
does not expire on the spot, ne reason can be 
given: he is led off, and in the fifth act, we 
are told that he isdead: Zaphna is poisoned 
by order of Mahomet, and dies in his presence. 
The Impostor is in love with Palmira; for 
without love there can be no French play: he 
offers his addresses to her; but she pours het 
curses on him, and dies by her own hand: In 
the part of Zaphna, Garrick represented a lad 
of eighteen, and was the chief support of the 
piece. The author died on his benefit night, 
and his widow received the profits. The play, 
though well received, had no great run; but 
it was revived at Drury-Lane, in 1765, and 


VOL. I. often 
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often repeated with great applause. The sub- 
ject is of much importance to society, and, on 
account of its moral doctrine, ought to hold 
an established rank on every stage in his Ma~ 


jesty’s dominions. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX. 


GarricKx in the Character of Sir Joun Brure—Cipztr’s 
Tragedy of Papar Tyranny in the Reign of Kinc Joun, 
acted at Covent-Garden—Garrick revives SHAKESPEARE’S 
Kine Joun 2m Opposition to Old Cisper—Tuomson’s 
Tragedy of Tancrep and Sicismunpa—Garrick in TAn= 
CRED, and Mrs. Cipper in SigisMuNDA—GARRICK in the 


Character of OTHELLO, 


GARRICK ‘was now in posses: 
September 

1744, to }sion of the four preatest charac- 

June 1745, ar 
nne 17" ters in the compass of the drama; 
for such are Lear, Richard, Hamlet, and 
Macbeth. For the sake of amusing himself as 
well as the public, with occasional variety, he 


intermixed a number of modern tragedies. 
He 
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He was, in like manner, eager to enlarge his 
stock of comedies; and, with that view, he 
gratified the audience with the sullen humour 
of Sir John Brute. He was, in fact, an- 
other Proteus, in the celerity with which he 
transformed himself into different shapes. ‘The 
moment he entered, Sir John was seen in his 
face, his gait, and his whole deportment. His 
voice, which was naturally clear and agreeable 
to the ear, was changed to a rough and sullen 
tone. As he continued to play the part late in 
lite, numbers are still alive, who bear ins me- 
mory the great comic powers which he dis- 
played in every situation thoughout the play. 
A minute deseription of him were super- 
fluous. It will be sufficient to say, that Col- 
ley Cibber, and he only, expressed the strongest 


disapprobation. 


CIBBER 
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Cipper, however, soon after this, gave Gar- 
rick a fair opportunity to revenge himself. It 
was known that Cibber was preparing to bring 
forward his tragedy, called Papal T'yran- 
ny in the Reign of King John. This is the 
play, of which Pope said in the Dunciad, 
* King John in silence modestly expires.” 
But Pope was no more; and Cibber was em- 
boldened to produce his play at Covent-Gar- 
den theatre. Garrick, ever jealous for the ho 
nour of Shakespeare, and glad of the oppor- 
tunity to counteract his enemy, contrived to 
have King John put into rehearsal at Drury- 
Lane. ‘The fable of that play is conducted in 
Shakespeare’s wildest manner; the scene lies 
sometimes in England, sometimes in France, 
without due preparation to make it clear to 
which country the poet has conveyed. us, And 
yet in all this confusion, Shakespeare's genius 
triumphed 
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triumphed over all inconsistencies, and Gar- 
rick’s ambition was amply gratified. Cibber 
acted Pandulph, the Pope's legate, but he was 
at that time a superanuated performer. His 
yoice, which never qualified him for epi 
was much impaired, and his articulation. was 
too feeble; but his deportment was said to be 
remarkably graceful. ‘Curiosity was excited, 
and numbers flocked to the house to see a ve- 
teran performer. His tragedy did not add the 
smallest sprig of laurel to his brow. If he 
had left the play as a posthumous piece to his 
executors, he would have shewn his judge- 


ment. 


Poets lose half the praise they would have got, 
Were it but known what they discreetly blot, 


Arrer the run of King John, Thomson, 
‘the admired author of the Seasons, brought 


for- 
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forward, in the month of February 1745, his 
tragedy of Tancred and Sigismunda. It is 
the best of that poet’s dramatic works, in my 
opinion, superior to Agamemnon, notwith- 
standing the encomiums bestowed on it by the 
late Dr. Joseph Wharton. In’ the closet, 
Lancred and Sigismunda 1s a most delight- 
ful composition ; but it must be acknowledg- 
ed, that stage-effect was not ‘lhomson’s ta- 
lent. There are no incidents that seem to re- 
tard, and yet hurry on the main action, The 
rules for gardening, which Pope has given in 
his .Epistle to Lord Burlington, may be 


transferred to dramatic poetry: 


He gains all points, who pleasingly confounds, 


Surprizes, varies, and conceals the bounds, 
And again, 


No pleasing intricacies intervene, 
No artful wildness to perplex the scene; 
Grove 
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Grove nods at grove; each alley has a brother, 


And half the nlatform just reflects the other. 


This is too much the case in the play before 
us. The dialogue runs generally into long 
speeches, all in fine versification, but more 
florid than natural. The loves of Tancred 
and Sigismunda are exquisitely tender, but 
too poetical in the expression, Their speeches 
are often thirty or forty lines, alternately im- 
posing on each other the task of listening in a 
mute attitude, much longer than consists with 
the ardour of mutual passion, , And yet such 
was the charm of graceful elocution, that the 
audience, as Milton expresses it, had ears ta 
rapture. Garrick was, as Sigismunda dex 


scribes him, 


AJl warmth, all amiable fire, 
All quick heroic ardour! temper’d soft 


With gentleness of heart, and manly reason. 


Mrs, 
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Mrs. Cibber was harmony itself.. With two 
such performers, no wonder that the play met 
with great success; and was some years after- 


wards revived with the highest applause. 


Tis play was soon followed by the trage- 
dy of Othello, Garrick’s benefit was an- 
nouced in the month of March: for that night 
he was prepared to act the Moor of Venice. 
He was aware that his stature was inferior to 
that of his predecessors, and, to assist his 
figure, he chose to appear in a Venetian dress. 
Quin went to see his performance; and Dr. 
Hoadley, who accompanied him, used to tell, 
that as soon as Garrjck entered, Quin said, in 
his morose manner, ** Why does not he bring 
““ the tea-kettle and lamp?” Dr. Hoadley 
added, that Quin saw, though he was not can- 
did enough to acknowledge it, a performer, 


who 
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who had the passions at his command, and 
was in the sudden violence of their transitions 
without a rival. As Garrick did not, at a , 
more advanced period retain the part, . this 
writer is not able to offer any criticisms on the 
subject. He thinks proper, however, to ob- 
serve, that Othello could not be a well-chosey 
part for a man,. who performed wonders with 
that expressive face. The black complexion 
disguised his features, and the expression of 


the mind was wholly lost. 


CHAP. 
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(OVS Bede Oe 


Garrick in September 1745 goes to Dublin—Acts there during 
the Season, in Conjunction with SHer1DAN—The Relellion in 
Scotland—Lord CursrerrieLp, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland— 
GarxicK and Sueripan meet with great Applause—Barry, 
the famous Actor, made his First Appearancein OrHELLo— 
Garrick was one of his Warm Admirers, and, on his Return 
to England, made a Fair Report of him—Garricx acts Six 
Nights in the Summer at Covent-Garden Theatre. 


GARRICK passed this entire 


September 

1745, to eseasonin Dublin. He was inyited 
June 1746, ; 

by Mr. Sheridan, the father of 

the present eminent genius of that name. 


The 
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The proposal was to be joint manager for 
the seasor. A rebellion had broke out in 
Scotland, and Lord Chesterfield, that illus- 
trious and most accomplished wit, was Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. ‘That was in Gar- 
rick’s opinion an alluring circumstance, and, 
accordingly, he withdrew from the London 
stage. Drury-Lane was under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Lacy, who found himself 
greatly distressed during the whole winter. 
Sheridan and Garrick went onin the most ami- 
cable manner... They appeared alternately in 
their principal characters, and acted together 
in such tragedies, as afforded to each an ade- 
quate part. Very few anecdotes worth record- 
ing have reached this writer. He remembers 
to have heard Garrick repeat a song, which 
he wrote to be sung before Sir John Brute 
and his tavern friends. ‘The first stanza, ma- 


nifestly 
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nifestly calculated for the meridian of Dublin, 


1s all that he recollects. 


*Tis in claret alone I place all my hope; 
There’s more absolution in that than the Pope ; 
That famous Elixir Salutis of. Life, 


With which you may face either devil or wife, 


Garrick was fond of repeating an Epigram, 
which was made during his stay in Dublin, 
and owed its birth to the following circum- 
stance: King William’s birth-day is always 
celebrated with great pomp at the Castle of 
Dublin, and the ladies adorn their persons with 
orange-coloured ribbons. On that cceasion, 
the Widow Madden, a lady of great beauty, 
and known to be a Roman Catholic, was at 
Court dressed in the fashionable stile. Mr. 
Arthur St. Leger, a young man of promising 
genius, who went soon after into the army, and 


Was 
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was killed at the battle of Fontenoy, happened 
to be inthe circle, and observing the fair widow, 
and the ornaments of her person, withdrew 


from his place, and wrote the following lines: 


Little Tory, where’s the jest, 
To wear that Orange on your breast? 
When that same breast betraying, shews 


The whiteness of the Relel Rose. 


In the course of the play-house season, a great 
theatrical phenomenon made its appearance, 
This was the celebrated Barry, who soon after 
blazed out on the London stage, and'gave de- 
light to the metropolis. His first attempt was 
in the character of Othello, if that may be 
called an attempt, which was almost perfection 
at the outset. He was received with univer- 
sal applause. Garrick was among the fore- 
most of his admirers, and, when he |returned 


from 
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from his Irish expedition in May 1746, he 
spoke in the most generous terms of Barry’s 
merit, and was upon all occasions loud in his 


praise. 


Ricu was by this time convinced that Gar- 
tick was an extraordinary Actor. He wished 
to gain an accession of strength for the ensu- 
ing season, and, accordingly, made overtures 
to the man whom he had rejected with disdain. 
He offered advantageous terms, and as a further 
inducement, proposed to open his play-house, 
which was then shut, for six nights, in order to 
give so popular an actor an opportunity of ap- 
pearing before a London audience, upon an 
equal share of the profits. Garrick embraced 
the offer, and played his capital parts with great 
success. Lacy, in the mean time, left no 
stone unturned, to draw Garrick for the en- 


suing 
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suing winter to Drury-Lane. But his applica 
tions were too late; Rich had carried his point, 
determined to open his theatre at the usual 


time with a strong company. 
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CHAP. XI. 


Rycw engages Garrick for theensuing SeasonA Strong Com= 
pany of Performers at that Theatre; Quin, Mrs. Cipzper, 
Mrs, Prircuarp, Woopwarp, &c.—Barry engaged ly 
Lacy at Drury Lane.-A Further Account of Barry, and 
dus Extraordinary Powers—Garrick and Quin carry all be- 
fore them—Garricx’s Farce of Miss 1n ner Teens—Dr, 
Hoaprey brings out hes Comedy of ihe Suspicious Hus- 
BAnp—Foorr’s Criticism, and Approtation of the Play— 
Garrick in Rancer, and Mrs. Pritcuarp in Crarinpda 
—Garricr’s excellent Epilogue—Anecdote of Quin and 


GARRICK, 


THIS was the most flourishing 


September 
_ 1746, to season that was ever known at 
June 1747. ; , 2 

Covent-Garden. Quin, Garrick, 
Mrs. Cibber, Mrs. Pritchard, Woodward, Ryan, 
Chapman, and others of considerable, but in- 


VOL. I. ferior 
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ferior merit; formed a stronger set of perfor- 
mers than had been seen since the time of 
Booth, Wilks, and Cibber: Mr. Lacy in the 
preceding summer was greatly alarmed at so 
formidable a junction, and, in order, if possible, 
to make head against it, Hie went to Dublin, and 
saw Barry, who was the idol of the people. 
He offered him handsome terms, and engaged 
him to act at Drury-Lane. Barry had very 
great requisities for the profession, in which he 
had recently embarked: he was a fine figure, 
full six feet high, well made, his whole frame in 
just symmetry and proportion, graceful in his 
movements, and certainly one of the hand- 
somest men in Europe. He was. sensibly 
alive to all the passions, and acted from the 
impulse of his feelings; his heart was his 
prompter, and under that guide, he was sure 
to imitate nature. He was allowed to be 


the 
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the most accomplished lover on the stage. 
Castalio, in the Orphan, and Varanes, in the 
tragedy of Theodosius, drew from him notes 
of the ‘most exquisite pathetic: In Othello, 
he. was master of the quick vicissitudes of 
love, of grief, of rage, and tenderness, and in 
the conflict, or, as Shakespeare hasit, in the tem- 
pest and whirlwind of the passions; his voice 
was harmony in an uproar. Arid yet, with 
all those powers, he was not able to cope with 
the combined forces of Covent Garden. Quin 
and Garrick carried on their business in perfect 
good humour with each other. Each in his 
turn played his favourite characters; but, it 
was universally agreed, that Quin gained no 
addition to his fame, by appearing in Lear, 
Richard, and Macleth. ‘They acted frequent- 
ly in the same play: In Jane Shore, Quin was 
Glocester; Garrick, Lord Hastings ; in the 


Orphan, 
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Orphan, Quin was Sciolto, Garrick, Chamont; 
in the first part of Henry IV. Garrick played 
Hotspur, in order to give new attraction to 
Quin’s Sir John Falstaff. The Fair Peni- 
tent was their strong play; Quin performed 
the part of Horatio, with that emphasis and 
dignity, which his elocution gave to moral sen-~ 
timents. Garrick, in Lothario, was the gay 
young man of intrigue, and with that spirit, 
which, in fashionable language, is called a sense 


of honour, he well might say, 


And love and war take turns like day and night, 
Ready for both, and arm’‘d for either field. 


The public was delighted to see the contest 
between two such rivals, and, accordingly, the 
Fair Penitent was their Saturday-night play 
against the Opera. 


GARRICK 
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Garrick had already tried ‘his genius as a 
dramatic writer, in the farces of Lethe and 
the Lying Valet, both to this day in high es- 
timation. Early in J anuary 1747, he pro- 
duced Miss in her Teens; a piece at that 
time. greatly admired, and to this day worthy 
of more notice than it meets with from those, 
whose province it is to cater for the public 
taste. The severest critic must allow that the 
fable is well imagined ; the incidents spring 
out of one another in a well connected series, 
with frequent turns of surprise, but never vio- 
lating the rules of probability. Captain Flash 
and Fribble are not the mere offspring of the 
poet’s imagination, they were copied from life. 
The coffee-houses were infested by a set of 
young officers, who entered with a martial air, 
fierce Kavenhuller hats, and long swords. 


They paraded the room with ferocity, ready to 


draw 
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draw without provocation. In direct contrast 
to this race of braggarts, stood the pretty gen- 
tlemen, who chose to unsex themselves, and 
make a display of delicacy that exceeded fe- 
male softness. ‘To expose these two oppo- 
site characters to contempt and ridicule was 
the design of Miss in her Teens, and this was 
effectually done by Woodward, in Captain 
Flash, and Garrick in the mincing character 
of Fribble. ‘The ferocious, swaggering Bravo 
did not chuse to be called Captain Flash, and 
the delicate beau was frightened out of his 
little wits by the name of Frilble. They 


were both laughed out of society, 


To this piece succeededin the monthof Febru- 
ary 1747, the Suspicious Husband,acomedy by 
Dr. Hoadley. This was the first good comedy 
from the time of the Provoked Husland in 


W275 
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1727; a long and dreary interval, which un- 
fortunately seems to be renewed by an eclipse 
of all genius since Mr. Sheridan’s School for 
Scandal in May 1777. ‘The Suspicious Hus- 
band met with great success ; but the small 
wits nibbled at it in epigrams, paragraphs, and 
pamphlets, tilla critic of superior class drew 
his penin answer to all malicious cavils. This 
was the famous Samuel Foote. His criticism, 
which had for its title, “ Zhe Roman and 
« English Comedy compared,’ is now on 
the table before me. An extract from it will 
supersede the necessity of any further remarks 
on the subject. Foote says, “ Most of the 
<‘ characters are real’; the incidents are inter- 
“ esting; the catastrophe pleasing; and the 
<* language pure, spirited, and natural. Strick- 
« land, who gives a name to the play, is well 


« drawn 
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drawn, and ably supported to the end, 
Among the scenes, in which the author de- 
signed to ridicule the absurdity of suspicion, 
is that, where Mr. Strickland is desirous, 
and yet afraid, of engaging his domestics in 
the service of his passion. He is an the 
point of trusting Tester, but recoils, and 
calls for Lucetta; but, in her turn he doubts 
her honesty. His perplexity, his resolu- 
tions, and hesitations, make up so natural 
and so comic a description of that disease 
of the mind, that the play, were there no 
other reason, deserves the highest commen- 


dation, 


“ Mrs. Strickland’s innocence, joined to 
her other amiable qualities, interests the au- 


-dience in her favour. 
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‘“‘ THE two fine gentlemen, Frankly and 
Bellamy, differ little from the fine gentle- 
men of other writers ; they laugh, sing, say 


good things, and are in love. 


“ Tue rake is a lively portrait of that cha- 
racter in life: his nee arise from the want 
of reflection. A lively imagination with a 
great flow of spirits, hurries him into all the 
follies of the town, but there is not the 
least shadow of wickedness or dishonour in 
any of his actions; he avoids both with 
the same care that he would a precipice. 
His natural good qualities obtain for him on 
the stage the same indulgence that attends 
him in the world. We are blind to his 
foibles, entertained by his adventures, and 


wish to see the rogue reclaimed. 


< THE 


bo 


SUIS, | TEMES 2 OMe 


‘© Tie importation of fopperies from France 
we have laughed at till we are tired. Our 
author was willing to try whether Italy 
could not furnish a fool as ridiculous and 
diverting as our neighbours. But no sooner 
has Jack Meggot raised our attention, but 
he slips through our fingers like an eel, and 
we hear no more of him till the last scene. 
He does, in truth, survive the loss of his 
monkey, but is never tolerable company 


after.” 


Tuus far the ingenious Mr. Foote. It may 


be added, that the incidents in the third act, 


the ladder of ropes prepared for Jacintha’s 


escape, the use that Ranger makes of it, his 


hat by accident left in Mrs, Strickland’s 


room, are circumstances that give vivacity to 


the action. The fourth act is kept in agitation 


by 
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by the mistakes of Bellamy and Frankly, and 
Ranger's accidental interview with his cousin 
Clarinda is an artful and well-imagined pre- 
paration for the final eyent, which is brought 
about by the good offices of tanger, who sa 
be said to be, in some degree, reclaimed from 


his errors, by the moral with which he con- 


cludes the play. 


Sure joys for ever wait each happy pair, 
When sense the man, and yirtue crowns the fair, 


And kind compliance proves their mutual care. 


The play had a considerable run. The public 
were glad to see the revival of true comedy, 
after a long gothic night, without one star of 
genius left in the hemisphere. Clarinda was 
performed by Mrs. Pritchard with that spirit, 
grace, and elegance, which distinguished all 
her fine ladies. Ranger, as Garrick presented 


him, 
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him, was the most sprightly, gay, frolicksome, 
young rake that had ever been seen on the 
stage. The Prologue and Epilogue were from 
the pen of Garrick. ‘The last was new in the 
kind, and so full of humour, that the reader, 
we believe, will be pleased to see it in this 


place. 


EPILOGUE. 


SPOKEN BY MRS. PRITCHARD, 


Tnoucu the young smarts, I see, begin to sneer, 
And the old sinners cast a wicked leer, 
Be not alarm’d, ye fair; you’ve nought to fear. 
No wanton hints, no loose ambiguous sense, 
Shall flatter vicious taste at your expence ; 
Leaving for once those shameless arts in vogue, 
We give a fable for an epilogue. 

An ass there was, our author bids me say, 
Who needs must write; he did, and wrote a play. 


The 
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The parts were cast to various beasts and fowl ; 
The stage a barn, the manager an owl. 
The house was cramm’d at six, with friends and foes, 
Rakes, wits, and critics, citizens, and beaux. 
Those characters appear’d in various shapes 
Of tygers, foxes, horses, bulls, and apes ; 
With others too of lower rank and station; 
A perfect abstract of the brute creation ! 
Each, as he felt, mark’d out the author’s faults, 


And thus the connoisseurs express’d their thoughts. 


The critic curs first snarl’d, the rules are broke, 
Time, place, and action, sacrific’d to joke. 
The goats cried out, ’tis formal, dull, and chaste, 


Not writ for beasts of gallantry and taste. 


The horned catile were in piteous taking, 
At fornication, rapes, and cuckold-making ! 
The tygers swore, he wanted fire and passion, 
The apes condemn’d, because it was the fashion. 


The 
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The gen’rous steeds allow’d him proper merit, 
Here mark’d his faults, and there approv’d his spirits 
While brother-bards bray’d forth with usual spleen; 


And, as they heard, exploded ev’ry scene. 


When reynard’s thoughts were ask’d, the shrug- 
ging sage, 
Fam’d for hypocrisy, and worn with age, 
Condemn’d the shameless licence of the stage. 
At which the monkey skipp’d from box to box; 
And whisper’d round the judgement of the fox; 
Abus’d tle moderns, talk’d of Rome and Greece, 


Bilk’d ev’ry box-keeper, and damn’d the piece. 


Now ev’ry fable has a moral to it : 
Be churchman, statesman, any thing but poet. 
In law or physic, quack in what you will, 
Cant and grimace conceal the want of skill; 
Secure in these his gravity may pass, 


But here no artifice can hide the ass, 


An 
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Aw anecdote of old Rich on this occasion 
has been‘often told. He sat in the orchestra 
on the first night, and when Mrs. Pritchard 
spoke the words, “ the manager an owl,” 
he turned to a friend, and whispered, “ He 


« - 29 
means me. 


Tue theatre closed at the usual time, aftera 
full tide of success.- During the whole season, 
Quin and Garrick had no kind of difference. 
The latter allowed his rival great merit in his 
proper walk, and always spoke of Falstaff as 
the perfection of acting. He admired Quin’s 
vein of humour, and was often in the habit of 
repeating his jokes, however rough and sarcas- 
tic. The following story, told with vivacity 
and comic humour, has often set the table on a 
roar. Quin engaged a convivial party to sup 


at the Crown and Anchor; Garrick was one 


of 
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of the number. At a late hour the company 
made their escape from more wine. Quin had 
some business to settle with Garrick, and de- 
tained him above half an, hour. When they 
were ready to go, a shower of rain came down 
in such a tempestuous manner, that they could 
not think of stirring. ‘There was no hackney- 
coach on thestand. ‘Two chairs were ordered. 
The waiter in a short time reported, that only 
one could be found. Garrick proposed that 
Quin should go first, and he would wait till 
the chair returned. ‘Poh! that is standing 
“upon ceremony,” said Quin; ‘We can go 
“* together.” —“ Together ! that i impossible.” 
“ Impossible! nothing more easy,’ replied 
Quin; “I will go in the chair, and you can 


“ go in the lantern.” 


Boru 
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Boru play-houses being shut at the usual 
time, Rich was desirous of an engagement 
with Garrick for another year; but a change 
in the theatrical hemisphere made that scheme 
impracticable. Green and Amber, bankers in 
the Strand, who had purchased of Fleetwood, 
were reduced to the necessity of stopping pay- 
ment. The patent, by an established custom, 
was at that time a grant from the crown for 
twenty-one years, and had no moré than three 
or four to run. Lacy saw his’ opportunity, and, 
to secure a more permanent interest, obtained 
a promise from the Duke of Grafton, then 
Lord Chamberlain, that, if he purchased, he 
should have in due time a renewal of the pa-. 
tent. ‘Tothis Mr. Pelham annexed a condition, 
that Lacy should pay into the Treasury a sum, 
not very great, which was due from Green 
and Amber. These preliminaries being settled, 


MO Ligt f. Lacy 
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Lacy, in order to ensure success to his under- 
taking, invited Garrick to enter into the scheme, 
and be upon equal shares joint patentee. This 
was a tempting bait. Garrick jumped at it. 
The idea of being manager, and having in his 
own hands the direction of all theatrical en- 
tertainments, fired his imagination. He did 
not hesitate long. His friends encouraged him 
to proceed, and with their assistance, he ad- 
vanced eight thousand pounds, and mounted 


the throne, to which he had long aspired, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIL. 


Gankicx Patentee of Drury-Lane, in Partnership with Mr. 
Lacy—Mts.Cinper, Mrs. Prircuarp, Woopwarp, Ha- 
VARD, and some others go over to Drury-Lane—Barry con- 
tinues to act at that Théatre—Garricx opens the Season 
with a Prologue Ly Dr. . Jounson—He resolves to restore 
Nature end Suaxesvedne to the Stage—He revives VENICE 
PRESERVED—Plays JarrieR ; and Barry, Prerre—Analysis 
of the .Play—The Character of Jarrizrr examined, and 


delineated—Mrs. C1iBBER im BELVIDERA- 


eta) WE enter now upon a new 
September 


1747, to +zera in the history of the English 
June 1748.. 

stage; the greatest and most splen- 

did that the drama of this country has ever 

known.~ A glorious scene begins to open, and 


I say with pleasure, 


Major rerum mihi nascitur ordo ; 


Majus opus moyeo, 


THE 
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Tur two managers opened the season with 
a strong company. Mrs. Cibber, Mrs. Pritch- 
ard, Woodward, Havard, and others of use- 
ful talents, followed Garrick’s banners, and 
engaged themselves at Drury Lane. Barry 
was under articles with Lacy, and continued 
to flourish at that theatre. It was opened on 
the 20th September 1747. Garrick spoke a 
Prologue on the occasion, written by his 
friend, Samuel Johnson, in a Stile, if we except 
Pope’s to the tragedy of Cato, superior to 
every thing of the kind in the English lan- 
guage. The insertion of it in this place, will, 


we imagine, be acceptable to the reader. 


PROLOGUE. , 
WueEn learning’s triumph o’er her barb’rous foes 
First rear’d the stage, immortal Shakespeare rose. 
‘ach change of many-colour’d life he drew, 
Exhausted worlds, and then imagin’d new. 


4, 
Existence 
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Existence saw him spurn her bounded reign, 
And panting time toil’d after him in vain. 
His pow’rful strokes presiding truth impress’d, 


And unresisted passion storm’d the breast. 


Then Jonson came, instructed from the school, 
To please by method; and invent by rule; 
His studious patience, and laborious art, 
By regular approach assail’d the heart. 
Cold approbation gave the ling’ring bayes, 
For those who durst not censure, scarce could praise. 
A mortal born, he met the gen’ral doom, 


But left, like Egypt’s Kings, a lasting tomb. 


The wits of Charles found easier ways to fame, 
Nor wish’d for Jonson’s art or Shakespeare’s flame. 
Themselves they studied; as they felt they writ ; 
Intrigue was plot ; obscenity was wit. 

Vice always found a sympathetic friend ; 
They pleas’d their age, and did not hope to mend. 
Yet bards like these aspir’d to lasting praise, 
And proudly hop’d to pimp in future days, 
Their 
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Their cause was gen'ral, their support was strong; 
Their slaves were willing, and their reign was long ; 
Till shame regain’d the post that sense betray’d, 


And virtue call’d oblivion to her aid. 


Then crush’d by rules, and weaken’d as refin’d, 
For years the pow’r of tragedy dechin’d. 
From bard to bard the frigid caution crept, 
And declamation roar’d, while passion slept. 
Yet still did virtue deign the stage to tread, 
Philosophy remain’d, though nature fled ; 
But fore’d at length her ancient reign to quit, 
She saw great Faustus lay the ghost of wit. 
Exulting folly hail’d the joyful day, 


And pantomime and song confirm’d her sway. 


But who the coming changes can presage, 
And mark the future periods of the stage ? 
Perhaps, if skill cond distant times explore, 

New Behns, new Durfeys, yet remain in store ; 
Perhaps, where Lear has rav’d, and Hamlet died, 


On flying cars new sorcerers may ride ; 


Perhaps, 
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Perhaps, for who can tell th’ effects of chance ? 


Here Hunt may box, or Mahomet may dance. 


Hard is his lot, who here by fortune plae’d, 
Must watch the wild vicissitudes of taste; 
With ev’ry meteor of caprice must play, 

And chase the new blown bubble of the day. 
Ah! let not censure term our fate our choice, 
The stage but echoes back the public voice, 
The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give, 


For we, who live to please, must please to live, 


Then prompt no more the follies you decry, 
As tyrants doom their tools of guilt to die. 
*Tis yours this night to bid the reign commence 
Of rescued nature, and reviving sense ; 
To chase the charms of sound, the pomp of shew, 
For useful mirth, and salutary woe; 
Bid scenic virtue form the rising age, 


And truth diffuse her radiance from the stage. 


In 
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In this elegant address Garrick introduced 
himself to the public in the office of manager. 
The sentiments so forcibly expressed, were 
what he had formed in his mind, what he em- 
braced, and cherished. ‘To revive dramatic 
poetry in all its lustre was his ardent wish. 
He considered tragedy as the school of virtue, 
representing the actions, passions, and suffer- 
ings, of human nature, for the instruction of 
mankind; and true comedy as the mirror of 
life, in which may be seen the follies, hu- 
mours, and foibles, of the mind, exposed to 
ridicule; at once to delight and to reform the 
manners of the age. By cultivating these two 
branches of the drama, he hoped to banish 
pantomime, rope-dancing, and the Smithfield 


muses. He said with Rowe, 


Must Shakespeare, Fletcher, and laborious Ben, 


Be left for ocaramouch and Harlequin > 


Instead 
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Instead cf those monsters, he brought forward, 
arly in the month of January 1748, Otway’s 
tragedy of Venice Preserved. He had studied 
the character of Jaffier in the preceding sea 
son, with intent to perform it, with the ad- 
vantage of having Quin in the part of Pierre; 
but a fever, that lasted three or four weeks, 
obliged him to postpone that design. He 
now prevailed on Barry to undertake the part, 
and, with that great coadjutor, he presented 
Jaffier to the public. ‘The critics have ob- 
jected to this play, that the title of Venice Pre- 
served, or a Plot discovered, is by no means 
proper, as, instead of keeping the audience in 
a state of suspence, it announces the catasa 
trophe. This undoubtedly is an error in 
Jimine ; and in the body of the work, we have 
a gross violation of all decorum, in the low 
buffoonery of Antonio with Aquilina. The 


scene, 
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—=== 
scene,; were it written with true comic: hu- 
mour, would be still exceptionable, as it is 
detached from the context of the fable, and is 
merely episodical. It ts judiciously omitted 
in the representation, and the play as acted, is 
perhaps the best since the days of Shake- 
speare. Pierre is painted in the most striking 
colours; his zeal for liberty and abhorrence of 
oppression, would be real virtues, had they not 

been converted, by the violent temper of the 
man, into the most furious passions. Mr. Ad- 
dison says, “ Had the hero discovered the same 
“- good qualities in the defence of his country, - 
«-that he shewed for its ruin and subversion, 
« the audience could not enough pity and ad- 
“ mire him; butas he is now represented, we 
“ can only say of him, what the Roman histo- 
*# tian says of Catiline, that his fall would have 
“heen glorious; si pro patria sic coneidis- 


S<PSety) 
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** set,) had he so fallen in the service of his 


Pecountry.r 


Jaffier is a very different character, perhaps 
the fittest for the stage in the whole circle of 
the drama. His frame of mind is composed of 
moral qualities, and the most amiable disposi- 
tions; the mild affections, public as well as pri- 
vate, are planted in his ee love and friend- 
ship are his ruling passions; he doats on Belvi- 
dera, and is sincerely attached to Pierre; he 
feels for the public good, and has a high sense 
of honour. But these affections are not upon an 
even balance; they take their turn, and his vir- 
tues cqunteract one another. The consequenceis, 
that, by his own conduct, he brings on himself 
the highest misery. his is the mixed imper- 
fect character, which Aristotle, with good 
reason, prefers to all others, and particularly 


to 
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a 
to those of perfect virtue, as the former comes 
more home to the feelings of the spectators, and 
is therefore more sure to excite compassion, and 
answer the true end of tragedy. Such is the 
character of Jaffier, a man of the best disposi- 
tions, but mixed with weakness. He has se- 
veral virtues, but, acting separately, they lead 
him into error; as the antagonist muscles of 
the body, when they do not perform their 
office in conjunction, draw different ways, and 
occasion distortion. Jaffier is treated with in- 
humanity by Priuli, his father-in-law, but still 
he isin love with Belvidera, and pleased in 
tuin. To this succeeds his friendship and 
warm attachment to Pierre. 'That bold con- 
spirator knows the avenues to the heart of his 
friend. He tells him that he passed by his 
doors, and found them guarded by a troop of 


ruffians, who were seizing all his effects and the 


Very. 
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very bed that first received him to Belvidera’s 
arms. He describes her coming forth in tears, 
and the mob grumbling pity. He urges every 
topic that can inflame the passions of his friend, 
and draws him into the conspiracy. Jaffier’s 
love is still working in his heart; he will 
revenge his Belvidera’s tears, and Priuli 
must fall a victim. He agrees to join the 
conspirators, and his love is so weakened, that 
he gives up Belvidera as a hostage for his 
conduct. He is, however, soon informed by 
his wife, that Renault, in the dead of night, 
made an attack upon her virtue. Fired with in- 
digration, he goes to the council of the conspi- 
rators; he there hears Renault proposing a ge- 
neral massacre ; his love is now uppermost, and 
he takes an opportunity to withdraw ftom the 
assembly. Belvidera meets him, and her in- 
fluence is not to be resisted. Jaffier hesitates: 


he 
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he asks her, must he betray truth, virtue, and 
his friend? But love is strongest: to that af- 
fection all other motives give way, and he con- 
sents to make a discovery of the plot in ful 
senate. He enters with Belvidera, and de- 
livers a list of his associates. Pierre is brought 
in a prisoner, and, though in a wrong cause, 
behaves with the greatest fortitude, and spurns 
from him the man that betrayed him. Jaffier 
is conscious of his treachery; a sense of honcur 
takes possession of him, and his love, which 
subdued his friendship, is for a time extin- 
guished. He calls Belvidera the cause of his 
perfidy; her tears and false persuading love 
made him a traitor to his friend, and he re- 
solves that she shall fall a sacrifice. He is on 
the point of killing her, but his affeetion once 
more revives, and from his unnerved arm he 
dro,s his poniard. Even in that moment, 


friendship 
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friendship minglés with his conflicting pas- 
sions ; he charges Belvidera to fly to her fa- 
ther, and save his friend, or all future quiet is 
lost for ever. ‘To the last, he does not forget 
his love of, Belvidera; he addresses her in the 
most pathetic terms. ‘The bell toiis for the 
execution, and strikes terror through the au- 
dience. He takes the last farewel of his wife, 
and hastens to his friend: to save him from the 
rack, he gives Pierre the death-biow, and 
then dispatches himself. Belvicera loses her 
senses, and dies in that wretched condition. 
In this manner, Jaffer, struggling with alter- 
nate virtues, and never firm and constant in 
any one of them, is the author of his own 
misery. Such is the character, in which Gar- 
rick called forth all his powers. The various 
passions, expressed by Otway with the greatest 
energy, were perfectly suited to the genius of 


Garrick. 
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Garrick. He was supported by the enchanting 
melody of Mrs. Cibber. Barry, it must be ac- 
knowledged, did not shine in the part of Pierre. 
The character was not suited to him: his voice 
was too soft and tender for that rough hero. 
He felt himself fitter for Jaffier; and, during 
the run of the play, kept his eye on Garrick, 
resolved, with all the ideas he could glean 
from that great master, to enter the lists with 
him at afuture day. ‘This he did on Covent- 
Garden stage, with such harmonious notes, that 
he was allowed to rival Garrick, and, in some. 


passages, to surpass him. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XI. 


The Founpiine, a Comedy,.ly Eowarp Moorr—Criticism 
on the Play—The Farce of Letux revived, and meets with 
Opposition—Garnicx’s Alteration of Romeo and Jutier— 
The Catastrophe first altered ty Orway, and greatly im- 
proved ly Garrick—Romeo given to Barry, who acquits 
himself with great Applause—Mrs. CizBer charms every Ear 
an the Part of Jurier—The Play of Mucu Apo asour 
Notuinc—Gagrick iz Benepickx, and Mrs. PrircHarD 


6n BEATRICE. 


AFTER the run of Venice Preserved, the 
first new piece was the comedy of the Found= 
ling, by Edward Moore, the elegant author of 
Fables for the Female Sex. The situation 
of Fidelia fixes our attention, and her ami- 
able qualities interest us in her fayour. A 


VOL, I: cloud 
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cloud hangs over her real condition, and in the 
mean time, she appears to be a helpless Found- 
ling. New perplexities arise in the progress of 
the fable, and all is involved in mystery, till, 
towards the end of the piece, her true history 
is brought to light by unexpected but probable 
means. Being acknowledged by her father, 
Sir Charles Raymond, she is married to 
young Belmont, who, with the spirit ef a 
young rake, had formed a dishonourable scheme 
to ruin her virtue. ‘The character of Rosetta, 
who is in love with Colonel Raymond, but 
chuses to coquette with a man of his jealous 
temper, is lively, gay, and entertaining. The 
dialogue in the two first acts, is carried on with: 
wit, humour, and great vivacity. The three 
last acts are of a serious cast, without any in- 
termixture of pleasantry. It is to be regret- 


ted, that Mr. Moore did not make a better use 


of 
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of the character of Puddle. It is generally 
understood that his satire was pointed at one 
Russel, who, by a number of mean actions and 
petty artifices, had brought disgrace on his 
name. Mr. Moore copied too closely from 
the life. “Faddle, as represented, 1s a low 
contemptible wretch: he takes a purse from’ 
young Selmont, and, for that bribe, engages 
in a dark design against Fidelia; and besides 
this, he appears. willing to receive a kicking, 
without a spark of courage to protect his per- 
son. This might be true of Russcl, but on 
the stage it was a degree of meanness that dis- 
gusted the audience, and drew from them 
strong marks of disapprobation. If the au- 
thor had given more importance to Faddle, 
instead of sinking him down to the lowest 
meanness, he might have employed him occa- 
sionally to the catastrophe, and, by sallies of 


wit, 
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wit, have made the dialogue more lively and 
entertaining. The play has some resemblance 
to the Conscious Lovers, and by some critics 
has been pronounced superior to that excellent 
comedy. We cannot, however, subscribe to 
that opinion. Sir Richard Steel’s play abounds 
with moral doctrine, tending, in a beautiful 
stile, to correct and polish the manners; the 
scene between Bevil, Junior and Myrtle is a 
most admirable lesson against the tyrant cus- 
tom of duelling; and the manner in which 
Sealand, by the unexpected, but probable 
means of a bracelet, discovers Indiana to be. 
his daughter, is a most beautiful and pathetic 
incident. The Foundling deserves a rank in 
the list of good comedies: it is a just and true 
imitation of life, and bids fair to be revived, 
whenever the public shall recover their taste for 
nature and simplicity. The prologue was 


written 
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written by Mr. Bigstaee. the celebrated author 
of Gustavus Vasa, a tragedy prohibited by 
the Lord Chamberlain, as it seems, without. 
any solid reason. The Epilogue * was from 


the pen of Garrick, in his usual lively vein. 


Earty in this season, the farce 
September 


1748, to yor Lethe was revived. Garrick 
June 17-49. 

played three different parts, a poet, 
a drunken man, and a Frenchman; Wood- 
ward was the fine gentleman, and Mrs. Clive, 
the fashionable lady. Notwithstanding these 
advantages, it met with violent opposition from 
the minor critics, with whom it was a settled 
rule to damn every piece they could. Garrick 


had in readiness for the stage two plays of his 


favourite Shakespeare. Romeo and Juliet 


* See the Appendix, No. V. 
had 
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had been much disfigured in several alterations, 
and was, therefore, fora long time banished 
from the stage. Garrick saw that the catas- 
trophe might be made more affecting than it 
wasin the original play, which he knew was 
founded on an Italian novel, written by Ban- 
dello. Two translations of that piece, both 
essentially different, had been published in 
Shakespeare’s time. The first related the final 
event in avery imperfect manner. It stated 
that Romeo opened Juliet’s tomb, and, think- 
ing that she lay there stretched in death, swal- 
lowed a dose of poison, which was such soon 
speeding geer, that he expired immediately. 
Juliet in that moment wakes from her trance, 
and finding her lover dead, in her vehemence 
of grief, she gives herself a mortal stab, and 
dies on the spot. The second translation stated 
she fact with additional circumstances. Ac- 


cording 
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cording to that account, Jzlief comes to her- 
seif in the very moment after Romeo had taken 
the fatal draught. The lover, in his emotions 
of surprise, forgets what he had done. He is 
transported with joy, and both breas out ina 
strain of rapture. ‘The poison, however, bee 
gins to operate, and the scene of bliss is changed 
to griet and anguish. ffo71e@ expires at her 
feet, and she, in wild despair, stabs herself, and 
dies upon the body of the deceased. ‘This im: 
proved translation, there is reason to believe, 
was never seen by Shakespeare. ‘That great 
poet, we may be sure, would have known how 
to make the best ‘use of those extraordinary 
circumstances. We should have had our pas- 
sions wound up to the highest pitch ; the rap: 
ture of the loyers would have thrilled through 
every heart, and the sudden transition to the 
extreme of misery, would have been a most 


pathetic 
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pathetic contrast. So fine an opportunity did 
not escape the notice of Otway, but the use he 
made of it is very extraordinary. Having de- 
signed a tragedy on the civil dissensions at 
Rome, he transplanted the principal scenes 
of Romeo and Juliet into his History of the 
Fall of Caius Marius, where they are a most 
unnatural mixture. ‘The great wonder is, that 
such a writer as Otway, who knew how ta 
touch the tenderest strings of the heart, should 
have forgot his power over the passions in a 
catastrophe so exquisitely tender, Garrick, 
beyond all question, has shewn superior skill, 
He rouzesa variety of passions; we are trans- 
ported with joy, surprise, and rapture, and, by 
a rapid change, we are suddenly overwhelmed 
with despair, and grief, and pity. Every word. 
pierces to the heart, and the catastrophe, as it 


now 
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now stands, is the most affecting in the whole 


compass of the drama. 


Havine with great care prepared this play 
for the stage, he behaved to Barry in the most 
liberal manner. He knew, that in the lover’s 
parts, he was a great favourite; and, to give him 
a fair opportunity, assigned to him the part of 
Romeo, with Mrs. Cibber to second him in 
the character of Juliet. Solicitous for the 
success of his alterations, he attended the re- 
hearsals, and communicated all his ideas to the 
performers, The consequence was, that 
Barry and Mrs. Cibber enchanted the public 
ear for a number of nights, Woodward also 


gave great satisfaction in the part of Mercutio, 


Durinc the run of this play, Garrick played 
alternately with it the character of Benedick 


in 
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in the comedy of Much ado about Nothing. 
‘The subject is taken from an Italian novel, as 
was frequently the case, and the plot 1s crowd- 
ed witha long list of Dramatis Persone, and 
a great deal of episodical dusiness, which by a 
multiplicity of incidents destroys the unity of 
action. But Beatrice and Benedick atone for 
all defects. Their characters are happily ima- 
gined. Each has formed a decided resolution 
never tomarry; they have both brilliant parts, 
and a constant flow ef wit, and they agree in 
nothing but their resolution to lead a singie 
life. The delight of Beatrice is to play off 
her raillery on Benedick, and he, in his turn, 
is a match for her at herown weapons. They 
wage a war of repartee, and their wit is beat 
to and fro between theni with as mace celerity, 
as if it were a game of battledoreand shuttle- 
cock. ‘The scheme, that makes the first im- 


pression 
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pression on Benedick in favour of Beatrice, 
is artfully contrived, and we are pleased to see 
her, ina short time after, fall into the same 
snare. A new device was unnecessary; we 
like to see her bite at the same bait, and re- 
nounce at once all her former sentiments. We 
may here observe that Ben Jonson has done 
the same thing in his comedy of Every Man 
in his Humour : Kitely and his dame are both 
deceived, for their own good, by one and the 
same story. ‘The play of Much ado about 
Nothing ends in a manner highly agreeable to 
the audience. We rejoice to see the sparring 
wits, who had forsworn the tender passion, on 
a sudden revolution of sentiment, deeply en- 
amoured of each other. The play had great 
success. Mrs. Pritchard was Garrick’s rival 
in every scene: which of them deserved the 
Jaurel most was never decided; but their 


united 
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united merit was such, that Much ado about 
Nothing continued to be a favourite comedy, 
as long as that excellent actress chose to per- 
form the part. She resigned it in favour of 


her daughter, and the play lost half its value. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Inawn, a Tragedy ly Dr. Jounson—The Story on which it is 
Sounded—The Fatle—The Beauties and Defects of the Piece 
—Its Failure on the Stage—Cisper’s Dramatic Rules— 
Meropre, a Tragedy ly Aaron Hitt—The Writer's Quarrel 
swith Pope—Voxraire’s Merope—Olservations on that 
Play—Lord Bottncsroke’s Letter to Aaron Hitt—Success 


of the English Mexorr, 


IN February 1749, Dr. Johnson produced 
his tragedy of eee the play, as it seems, 
which his friend Walmsley says, in his letter® 
of the 2d March 1737, Aneeniben was carry- 
ing with him to London to try his fortune. 


trene languished in silence from that time, till 


* See the Appendix No. H. 
his 
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his friend Garrick became manager, and theri 
all difficulties were removed. The subject is 

taken from a passage in knolle's History of 
the Turks, where we are told, that Mahomet, 

the Sultan, being reproved by his courtiers for 
dedicating his hours to the fair Jrene, and 

withdrawing his attention from the business 
of the empire, was touched .to the quick by so 
severe a reproach. ‘To reinstate himself in the 
good opinion of his subjects, he summoned a 
meetiug of the grandees, and having ordered 

Irene to attend, he drew his sabre, and struck 

off her head. Upon this story a dramatic su- 

perstructure was to be raised. leeeniontas 
en GR materials, to farnich as Voltaire ex- 
presses it, the long carriere of five acts, which it 
isso difficult to do without subordinate episodes. 
In this Johnson was not deficient. Cali Bassa, 
the first Vizier, enters into a conspiracy with 


two 
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two Greeks against the Sultan. Demetrius, 
one of the Greeks, mourns over the ruin of his: 
country, and is further instigated by his love 
of Aspasia, whom he is resolyed to rescue 
from a state of bondage. Mahomet, in the 
interval, devotes his time to Irene, who at last 
turns apostate, and renounces her religion for 
flagitious grandeur. The catastrophe is brought 
forward by a detection of Cali Bassa, who, 
on the rack, drops some words that tend to 
impeach Jrene. The enraged Sultan orders her 
to be strangled, and, execution being done, he 
finds too late that she was innocent. In all this, 
there is certain] y business enough; but the 
business proceeds without an incident to alarm 
the passions, in a calm philosophic stile. Every 
scene abounds with sentiment, but has ie 


emotion to agitate the heart. 


Ip 
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Ir is true that the dialogue is carried on with 
great richness of expression, and harmonious 
numbers; but beautiful versification will make 
a fine poem, though not a tragedy. It is to be 
regretted that Johnson had not considered, 
with due attention, the rule laid down by 
Horace, who says, it 1s not enough that the 
poem is beautiful ; it should be affecting, and 
of force to raise a storm of passions, a whirl 


wind in the soul: 


Nec satis est pulchra esse poemata, dulcia sunto, 


Et quocunque volent, animum duditoris agunto. 


There is a passage in Cibber’s life, that places 
the doctrine of Horace in the clearest light $ 
and though Cibber cannot be cited as a legis- 
lator in criticism, yet as a man of experiences 
who attended to the secret causes of stage- 
effect, he deserves the attention of all dramatic 


writers. 
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writers. Heé says, «J wil but just speak a 
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word or two to any author, who has not yet 
writ one line of his next play. What I 
would say to him is this: Sir, before you 
put pen to paper,: think well, and princi« 
pally of your design, or chief action, to. 


wards which eyery line you write ought to 


' be drawn, as to its centie. If we can - say 


of your finest sentiments, this or that might 


be left out, without maiming the story, de» 


“* pend upon it that fine thing is said in a 


wrong place; and, though you may urge, 


that a bright thought is not to be resisted, 


you will not be able to deny, that those 


* very fine lines would be much finer, if you 


could find a proper occasion for them ; 
otherwise, you weil be thought’ to take less 
advice from Aristotle and Horace, than from 
Bayes in the Rehearsal, who very smartly 


WOVE The ne says 


n 


n 
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says, What the devil is the plot good for, 
but to bring in fine things? When your 
fable is good, every part of it will cost you 
much less labour to keep your narrative 
alive, then you will be forced to bestow up« 
on these elegant discourses, that are not ab- 
solutely conducive to your catastrophe, or 
main purpose. It isbuta melancholy com~ 
mendation of a fine thought, to say when 
you have heard it, Well! but what's all 


thts to the purpose 2 


« Tuere are three plays by Banks, the Eari 
‘of Essex, Anna Bullen, and Mary Queer 
of Scots, which, though they are written 
in the most barbarous stile, that ever was 
‘ able to keep possession of the stage, have all 
interested the hearts of his auditors. ‘There 
is something so happy in the disposition of 

all 
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all his fables; All his chief characters are 
thrown into such natural circumstances of 
distress, that their misery or affliction wants 
very little assistance from the ornaments of 
stile. After what I have observed, when- 
ever I see a tragedy defective in its fable, 
let there be ever so many fine lines in it, I 
hope I shall be forgiven, if I impute that de- 
fect to the idleness, the weak judgement, or 


barren invention, of the author.” 


Had Dr. Johnson adopted Cibber’s doctrine, 
he might have proved, as Mr. Walmsley hoped 
he would, a great dramatig¢ poet. rene was, 
with some opposition, acted nine meee mad 
an laid onthe shale ‘The united powers of 
Garrick, Barry, Mrs. Cibber, and Mrs. Prit- 
Spall could not raise it into vogue. The play, 
however, will ajways be considered as & fine 


poem ; 
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poem; the moral sentiments, the splendid dic» 
tion, and the musical cadence of the versifica* 


tion, will ever be admired in the closet. 


Aaron Hirt was the next author after Dr. 
Johnson. Inthe month of March 1749, his 
tragedy of Merope was acted at Drury-Lane. 
The author was well known to the public by a 
variety of productions in prose and verse, but 
chiefly by his translation of the Zaire, and 
Alzire of Voltaire. The first of those two 
plays made its appearance on the stage in 1736, 
and had the honour of introducing the cele- 
brated Mrs. Cibber, who, from that time, was 
universally admired as the most pathetic and 
melodious actress that ever charmed the pablic 
ear. Aaron Hill was a man of an enlarged 
and comprehensive mind. He had the mis- 
fortune to fall beneath his rank, and join the 

Grub- 
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Grub-street race in a libel on Mr. Pope, who 
took occasion in the Dunciad to express his 
resentment, and, at the same time, to do jus- 
tice to the talents of the man. Among the 
heroes, who are described leaping into Fleet: 


ditch, Pope says, 


Then Hill essay’d; scarce vanish’d out of sight, 
He buoys up instant, and returns to light, 
He bears no token of the sable streams, 


And mounts far off among the swans of Thames, 


Pope's resentment does not seem to have been 
very strong, since he barely mentions the of- 
fence, and ends with an elegant compliment. 
But that compliment did not soften Aaron 
Hill’s indignation. He took fire, and expostu- 
Jated in a stile of towering pride, and violent 
anger. Pope was convinced that he had-acted 


with great moderation ; he, therefore, replied. 


te 
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— 
to the letters sent to him on the oceasion, in 
terms of civility, not being willing to keep 
alive a paper war with a man, who was pro- 


tected by Lord Bolingbroke. 


VorTaire’s tragedy of Merope was derived 
from remote antiquity. Inthe time of Aris- 
totle there was a play on the subject by Eu- 
ripides. That great critic, speaking of the in- 
cidents that tend to excite sensations of ter- 
ror and pity, observes, that when a person 1s 
murdered by one, who does not know the ob- 
ject of his fury, but learns the truth as soon 
as the deed is committed, we have then pre- 
sented to us a fine tragic situation; but he 
adds, there is still another method, and that is 
the mode adopted by Euripides in his tragedy 
of Cresphontes, where Merope is on the point 
of killing her son, whom she tenderly loves, 

but 
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but does not know him at the time, and then 
most happily recognizes him in the moment 
when she is ready to plunge a poinard in his 
heart. This is the situation which Aristotle 
thinks the finest and most pathetic that can 
be invented. The mother is saved from a 
scene of horror, and& the innocent son is res- 
cued from immediate death. Euripides’s tra- 
gedy has perished in the wreck of time, but 
the subject appeared to be so truly tragical, that 
various authors in Italy and France have at 
different times tried their strength in this bow 
of Ulysses. Voltaire mentions them by name, 
but says, they all disfigured the story by epi- 
sodical and uninteresting love-plots. At 
length Scipio Maffei produced a simple and 
well-connected fable. This was the platform 
upon which Voltaire went to work, His tra- 
gedy has been always justly admired. Our 


English 
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English Merope has not the same claim to ap- 
plause. In the preface, Aaron Hill says, in 
his usual lotty tone, that he has retouched for 
Mr. Voltaire’s use the characters in his high 
Loasted Merope. This looks like a spirit of 
emulation, and naturally leads us to expect 
great alterations and considerable improve- 
ments. Nothing of the sort occurs ; the trans- 
lator follows his author in a regular series, 
scene by scene, The dialogue, indeed, is some- 
what varied, that is, the speeches do not ex- 
pand to an unnatural length, according to the 
French manner. On this head Aaron Hill 
speaks as follows: ‘‘ Our unpolished London 


“‘ stage (as Voltaire assumes the liberty of 


6 


on 


calling it) has entertained a nobler taste of 


n 


6 


dignified simplicity than to deprive drama- 


as 


tic poetry of all that animates the passions, 


‘s 


in pursuit of a cold, starved, tame, absti- 


>) NeNCE. 
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*~ 


 nence, which, from an affectation to shun 


£ 


nm 


figure, sinks into flatness, an elaborate es- 


n 


* cape from energy into a grovelling, weari- 


€ 


-s 


some, bald, barren, unalarming, chillness of 
** expression, that emasculates the mind instead 
* of moving it.” After this high-flown rant, 
we expect that dignified simplicity which has 
been mentioned with ‘an air of superiority, 
and yet we have nothing but a strained, far- 
fetched, and uncommon use of words, with- 
out harmony in the yersification, in many 
places grating to the ear. There is extant a 
letter * from Lord Bolingbroke to the author, 
in which that great master of stile says, “ We 
have doubted (Mr. Pope and 1) whether 
« in some sentences the utmost effort of lan- 


guage has not obscured the beauty and 


* Sce the Appendix, No. VI. 


“< force 
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« force of thought.” "This certainly was the 
constant error of Aaron Hill's stile; we per- 
ceive in all his works an elaborate attempt to 
avoid flatness: His notion was, that to be im- 
pressive, the Janguage must be forced and dis- 
torted; and yet, notwithstanding these defects, 
the tragedy of Merope was received with the 
warmest applause. Mrs. Pritchard in the cha- 
racter of the mother, and Garrick, in that of 
her son, made the spectators pant with terror 
and pity, and at last drew tears of joy from 
every eye. The house was crowded during 
the run of the play, and, after great success, 


was closed at the usual time. 


CHAE 
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CHARS Ve 


Garricx’s Marriage with Viorerti—Resigns the Part vf 
OrHELLo to Barry, and acts that of Iaco—The Play of 
Mucu Apo asour Noruine grows into great Vogue on Ac- 
count of the frequent Passages alluding to Garricr’s Mar-~ 
riage—EDWARD THE BLack Prince, a Tragedy, by Wit~ 


LIAM SHIRLEY, a Merchant at Lishon—Defects of the Play. 


IN the month of July, Garrick entered on a 
new scene of life. He married the fair Vio- 
letti, a native of Vienna, who chose to grace, 
herself with an Italian name. She was an 
elegant figure, and, as a dancer, greatly admired 
for the uncommon charm, which she displayed. 
in allher movements. Previous to this match, 


it is certain that Garrick was on the point of 


marrying 
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marrying Mrs. Wofhngton. _'This_writer has 
heard her declare at different times, that he 
went so far as to try the wedding-ring on her 
finger. But Violetti was patronized by Lord 
and Lady Burlington, who, it was generally 
understood, gave her a fortune of six thousand 
pounds, the sum bequeathed her by Garrick’s 
will, in addition to other considerable lega- 
cies. | 


Ear.y in this season Garrick 
September 


- 1749, to brave a strong proof of his regard 

ene for Barry. He had already con- 
tributed greatly to advance his reputation by 
assigning to him the character of Romeo, and 
he now resolved, in a very generous manner, 
to make another sacrifice: that was by abdi- 
cating for ever the part of Othello; and, by 
that act, fairly acknowledging Barry’s great 


excel- 
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excellence in the Moor of Venice. Nor was 
this all: in order to give new attraction to the 
play, he took to himself the part of Iago, con- 
tent to be subordinate to Barry. He took care, 
however, not to let himself down by his new 
arrangement. To a genius like his, all forms 
and shapes, though ‘different from each other, 
were perfectly adapted. The several modes of 
mind that so strongly mark Jago’s villainy, 
were wonderfully expressed; and, by consc-. 
quence, the attention of the public was equally 


divided between the two great performers, 


Tue comedy of Much Ado about Nothing 
was acted alternately with the play of Othello, 
and was in greater vogue than ever. A num- 
ber of circumstances concurred to make it a 
favourite play. The small wits nibbed their 


pens upon the occasion of Garrick’s marriage, 


wud 
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and lampoons, epigrams, sonnets, epithala- 
miums, fluttered in every coffee-house. To give 
a check to the malice of the day, Ned Moore 
wrote an ironical satire, in which he was able 
to anticipate every topic of malevolence, and 
thereby to silence the scribblers, and take their 
trade out of their hands. In two remarkable 


lines, he said that Garrick would be 


A very Sir John Brute all day, 
é 
And Friblle all the night. 


Amongst ell their envenomed shafts, the 
Grub-Street witlings could find nothing so 
keen. To give them the finishing blow, 
Much Ado about Nothing was revived. The 
passages in the part of Benedick, applicable to 
Garrick’s own case, occasioned infinite mirth, 
such as, “ Here you may see Benedick the 


“ married 


€¢ 


£E 


Gé 


as 


ce 
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ao 
ry 


=e SS 
marriedman!—I may chance tohave some 
odd quirks and remnants of wit broker 
on me, ltecause I have railed so iong 
against marriage :—But shall quips and 


sentences, and paper bullets of the brain 


awe aman from the career of his humour 2 


No; the world must be peopled.— When 
[ said, I would die a batchelor, I did not 


think I should live to be married.” These 


several strokes of humour excited the loudest 


applause, and Garrick gained a complete 


triumph oyer all the Pasquinades of the day. 


a 


Towarps the beginning of December 174 
2) = ? 


new trage?; was presented by William 


Shirley, intitled Edward the Black Prince, 


attempted after the manner of Shakespeare. 


But the manner of Shakespeare is not within 


the reach of ordinary writers: it is distinguished 


by 
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by two peculiarities: the first is his neglect 
of all regular design in the construction of his 
fable, without any regard to the unity of ac 
tion, without order, and often without con- 
nection, crowding together a multiplicity of 
incidents, arid a number of episodical charac 
ters. This method, if it deserves that name, 
may be easily attained: but, whenever an au- 
thor makes open profession of it, we may be 
sure, that he means, under a great name, to 
shelter his want of invention, or capacity te 
form a plot, that may serve to keep expecta- 
tion alive, and, by probable means, lead toa 
pathetic catastrophe. But the grand art of 
Shakespeare is his manner of introducing, 
amidst the wildest confusion, unexpected in- 
cidents that rouze attention, and throw the 
passions into a violent conflict. This last was 
not in Shirley’s power. ‘The question in his 


first 
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first scene is, whether the Prince of Wales 
shall engage with superior numbers of the ene- 
my, and the same is repeatedly discussed ta 
the end of the fourth act. To the fifth, we have 
the battle of Poictiers, with the unaflecting 
distress. of two dying lovers intermixed with 
i Shirley wrote his play at Lisbon; and, as 
appears by the date of his dedication, loth 
November 1749, was at that place when his 
play was acted. It follows that he had no op- 
portunity to consult able critics, and that cir- 
cumstance may be his apology for a languid 
production. Ribemont, a Marshal in the 
French camp, is the best drawn character in the 
play, and was greatly executed by Mr. Barry. 
The Black Prince was too uniform, too cold, 


and tame, for such an actor as Garrick. 


OL. 1 N CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


Tragedy of Tae Roman Farner, ly Witttam WHITEHEAD, 
Esq.—The Story in Livy, on which the Play is founded— 
CorneiLye's Tragedy on the same sulject—Olservations on 
?t—CoRNEILLE passes Judgement on himself—Structure of 
Wuitenesn’s Falle—The Incidents conducted with great 
Art—Garrick in Old Horatius, Barry in the Son, and 
Mrs. PritcHARD in the Murdered Sister—Their various Ex- 


rellence—Great success of the Play. 


IN the month of February 1750, the stage 
was enriched with the tragedy of The Roman 
Father, by Mr. William Whitehead. The 
subject is related by Livy in the first book of 
his history, and is in substance as follows: 
The Romans and Albans, both descended from 
the Trojans, who landed with neas in Italy, 


were 
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were united by ties of consanguinity. A war 
broke out between the two states. Mucius 
Suffetius, the Alban general, desired an in- 
terview with Tudius Hostilius, the King of 
Rome, and proposed to end the quarrel with- 
out an effusion of blood. There happened to 
be in each army three brothers of equal age; 
the Horatii on the side of Rome, and the 
Curiatii in the Alban army. They were 
chosen the champions of their country, and by 
their valour the fate of empire was to be de- 
cided. ‘The signal being given, the combatants 
rushed on to the attack. Two of the Romans, 
after wounding their three antagonists, died on. 
the spot. The surviving brother, in order to 
divide the force of the Curiatii, betook him- 
self to flight. Seeing his enemies following 
him at a distance from each other, he turned 
short on the nearest, and haying stretched him 


on 
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on the field, advanced against the second, and 
gained another victory. ‘The third was fa- 
tigued with his wounds, and disheartened by 
the death of his brothers. The victorious Ro- 
man exclaimed, “ I have sent two to the 
« shades below, and now I decide the con~ 
* test.” The young Alban fell, and the Ro- 
man army returned in truumph. The victori- 
ous hero met his sister at the gate of Rome. 
She was engaged in a marriage-contract with 
one of the slaughtered Curiatii; and, seeing 
on her brother’s arm the scarf which she had 
wrought for her lover with her own hands, ina 
fit of frantic grief she tore her hair, and in loud 
exclamations, invoked the deceased in a gush 
of tears. Her brother was fired with indig- 
nation. He gave her a mortal stab, saying, as 
he struck, “ Go, with your ill-timed grief, 
“ and seek your paramour in the shades 


«© below.” 
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* below.” A deed so atrocious, tarnished the 
splendour of his victory. He was accused be- 
fore the King; but T'ullus Hostilius chose to 
wave the decision from himself. He appoint- 
ed, according to law, two magistrates, called 
Duumviri, to sit in judgement. ‘The young 
man was pronounced guilty; but by the ad- 
vice of Tullus, appealed to the people. Old 
Horatius was his advocate. He declared that 
his daughter deserved her fate; and, if he 
thought otherwise, he should exert the legal 
authority of a father, and punish a murderer 
with his own hand, At his intercession, the 
young hero was absolved by the people. The 
crime, as Florus expresses it, was merged in the 


glory of the conquest, Facinus intra gloriam 


efits 


No Suck 
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Sucn is the account given by Livy. 
Corneille, the great poet of France, so long 
ago as the year 1635, had given a tragedy on 
the subject. But, as he has conducted his 
fable, the unity of action is destroyed. We 
have, in fact, three distinct tragedies, namely, 
The Victory over the Curiatii, The Death 
of Camilla (called Horatia by Mr. White- 
head), and finally, Zhe Young Hero's Trial 
for Murder. Corneille sat in judgement on 
himself. In his Examen D’ Horace, annexed 
to his play, he had the candour to acknow- 
ledge the defects of his piece. He attempts, 
indeed, to justify the manner in which the 
victorious champion kills his sister. But sure- 
ly, that event is not brought about with any 
thing lke dramatic art, Camilla sees. her 
brother adorned with the spoils of her lover, 


and her fury mounts: * a blaze. She pours a 


torrent 
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torrent of invective in a speech of no less than 
sixty lines. Her brother is fired with resent- 
ment, and instantly draws his sword. She 
flies from him: he follows, and kills her be- 
hind the scenes, saying aloud, “ Go, and weep 
for your Curiatius in the infernal shades a 
** Va, dedans les enfers plaindre ton Cu- 
** riace.” She cries out, “ Ah! traitre,’ and 
is heard no more. Sabina, sister to the Cu- 
riatii, and wife of the conqueror, fills the 
remainder of the fourth act with three long, 
tedious, and unimpassioned speeches. Corneille 
does not hesitate to condemn the fifth act; he 
says, it gave no satisfaction to the audience, 
being a string of pleadings, whereas declama- ° 
tion is wholly improper in the catastrophe. It 
may have place in the beginning, when the 
business is not warm and animated; but a 
fifth act calls for action, and harangues and 


long 
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oe 


long discourses are then out of all time and 
place, Tout ce cinguieme act est encore 
une de causes du peu de satisfaction que 
laisse cette tragedie: il est tout en plaidoyers, 
et ce nest pas la la place des harangues, ov 
des longs discours: ils peuvent etre sup- 
portes en un commencement de piece, Ol 
Vaction n'est pas encore echauffee, mais le 


cinquieme acte doit plus agir que discourtr. 


Sucu was the candour of Corneille. He 
was threatened with a criticism from the aca- 
demy, like that which had been published on 
the Cid; but he consoled himself by saying, 
Horatius was condemned by the Duumviri, and 


absolved by the voice of the people. 


Mr. Waiteneap had the judgement to dis= 
card all redundancies and superfluous charac- 


ters, 
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ters. The action of his play hinges entirely on 
the Roman father. He is principally interested 
in every incident, and by that judicious conduct 
the whole is made a regular and well connected 
fable, The death of Horatia is managed with 
great skill, Towards the close of the fourth 
act, she pours her curses on her brother and the 
Roman name, Horatius draws his sword, 
and by her father’s order she is forced away. 
But nothing can appease her fury. . Her friend 
Valeria, in the fifth act, tells how she pro- 
voked her fate. She desires to see her father 
and her brother; for that purpose she is brought 
on the stage, and a pathetic scene ensues. The 
people crowd to the house, demanding justice 
on the murderer. She forgives her brother, 
and expires, The Roman Father becomes 
an advocate for his son, and saves his life. 
Upon the whole, it must be acknowledged, 


that 
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— 
that what the original divided into three dis- 
tinct actions, is by Mr. Whitehead carried on 
with a coherence that gives the appearance of 
regular unity. There are no detached scenes, 
no unnecessary characters ; no ambitious orna- 
ments, and no speeches for mere parade. ‘The 


author tells us, in his prologue, that he 


Stripp’d each luxuriant plume from fancy’s wings, 
And tore up similies like vulgar things. 

Nay, ev’n each moral sentimental stroke, 

Where not the character, but poet spoke, 

He lopp’d as foreign to his chaste design, 


Nor spar’d an useless, tho’ a golden line. 


The play had every advantage in the represen- 
tation. Garrick, who was peculiarly happy 
in personating old men, acquitted himself in 
the father with his usual ability; Barry had 
great merit in young Horatius, though the cha- 
racter was ill suited to his stile and manner, and 


Was 
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was not calculated to call forth all his powers; 
Mrs. Pritchard exerted herself in the service of 
Mr. Whitehead, who was a great admirer of 
her genius, and her warm friend on all occa- 
sions, Such performers, and the intrinsic value 
of the piece, made it a great favourite during 


a run of several nights, 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XVIL. 


Barry and Mrs. Creser revolt to Covent-Garden—Qu1n jorns 
them—Garrick not dismayed by their Unicn—His Prologue 
on the Occasion—Acts the Part of Romeo against Barry and 
Mrs. Crsper—Both Houses repeat the same Play Twenty 
Nights running—Woopwarp, im Mercutio—The Pubhe 
Opinion much divided between the Two Romeos—Con- 
creve’s Tragedy of the Mournine Brine revived at Drury- 
Lane—Part of the Plot admiratly conducted—Description of 
the Temple admired ty Dr. Jounson—Meeting of ALMIRA 
and her Husband, Auruonso, well contrived, and pathetic— 


Pantomime of Queen Mas. 


: IN the course of the summer a 
September 


1750, to p strong combination was formed 


June J751. 


for the support of Covent-Gar- 
den theatre. Barry and Mrs, Cibber revolted, 


Jk hey 
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They went over to the adverse camp, resolved 
to take the field under the banners of Quin, 
who had no doubt, but with such recruits, he 
should be able to humble the pride of Drury- 
Lane. ‘The celebrated Mrs. Woffington was 
of their party. The news-papers drew up 
the forces in terrible array, and in pompous 
terms, gave notice of open war. Garrick saw 
Hi} formidable phalanx, but was not dismayed. 
He opened his house on the 8th of September, 


with the following 


PROLOGUE. 


As heroes, states, and kingdoms rise and fall, 
So (with the mighty to compare the small) 
Through interest, whim, or, if you please, through 
fate, 


We feel commotions in our mimic state, 


The 
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The sock and buskin fly from stage to stage ; 

A year’s alliance is with us an age. 

And where’s the wonder ? all surprise must cease, 
When we reflect how int’rest or caprice 


Makes real kings break articles of peace. 


Strengthen’d by new allies our foes prepare, 
“ Cry havoc, and let slip the dogs Of war, | 
Yo shake our souls, the papers of the day 
Draw forth the adverse bands in dread array, 


A pow’r might shake the boldest with dismay. 


Yet fearless still, we take the field with spirit, 
Arm’'d cap-a-pie in self-sufficient merit. 
Our ladies too, with souls and tongues untam’d, 
Fire up, like Britons, whien the battle’s nain’d. 
Each female heart pants for the glorious strife, 


From Hamlet’s mother, * to the Cobler’s wife. 


* Mrs. Pritchard, and Mrs. Clive in the Devil to Pay. 


Some. 
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Some few there are whom paltry passions ruide, 
Desert each day, and fly from side to side ; 
Others, like Swiss, love fighting as their trade, 


For, beat or beating, they must all be paid. 


Sacred to Shakespeare was this spot desien’d, 
To pierce the heart, and humanize the mind, 
But if an empty house, the actor’s curse, 

Shews us our Lears and Hamlets lose their force, 
Unwilling we must change the nobler scene, 
And, in our turn, present you Efarlequin ; 

Quit poets, and set carpenters to work, 
Shew gawdy scenes, or mount the vaulting Turk, 
For though we actors one and all agree 

Boldly to struggle for our vanity, 


If want comes on, importance must retreat ; 


Our first great ruling passion—is to eat. 


To keep the field, all measures we'll pursue ; 
The conflict glorious! since we fight for you. 


And 
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And should we fail to gain the wish’d applause, 


At least we’re vanquish’d in a noble cause. 


Havine thus addressed the town, he shewed 
that his measures were well concerted. He 
foresaw that Romeo and Juliet would be the 
grand battery opened against him by the 
enemy. He had lectured Barry and Mrs. Cib- 
ber in that play, and now expected that they 
would employ his own weapons against him- 
self. Accordingly he was determined to con- 
tend with them for victory. Though he had 
imparted his ideas to his antagonists, yet such. 
a genius was not exhausted. To strike out 
new beauties in passages, where the most pe- 
netrating critic could not expect them, was his 
peculiar talent. Itis certain, however, that he 
had no actress fit to enter the lists against 
Mrs. Cibber. To supply that deficiency, as 


well 
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well as circumstances would permit, he took 
under his tuition a young actress, who had 
given an early promise of rising merit. This 
was Mrs. Bellamy, from the Dublin theatre, 
of a graceful figure, and a good voice. In- 
structed by so great a ‘master, she was able to 
make a stand, though not to dispute the laurel 
with Mrs. Cibber. Woodward, ia Mercutio, 
wasa tower of strength; a character so highly 
finished, so whimsical, yet natural, so eccen-« 
tric, yet sensible, and altogether so entertain- 
ing, cannot be found in any play whatever, 
and no actor ever reached the vivacity of 
Woodward. The piay was acted at Covent- 
Garden early in October, and Garrick de- 
clared war on the same day. Both houses 
continued to repeat it twenty nights, without 
intermission. Rich, at length, was tired of 
the contest. He announced another play, and 


ae a Garrick, 
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Garrick, as a signal of victory, played Romeo 
the one and twentieth time. The public; 
during the struggle, had reason to be discon- 
tented; they lost the pleasure of variety. The 


following Epigram appeared in the newspapers: 


What play to-night, says angry Ned, 
As from his bed he rouzes ; 
Romeo again! he shakes his head, 


A pox on both your houses! 


Garrick, however, had reason to rejoice. The 
grand battery of the enemy was. silenced. 
Barry lost nothing by the contest; on the 
contrary, his performance was universally ad- 
mired; he had in some passages such peculiar 
powers, that he was not to be excelled, per- 
haps not equalled. But Garrick’s fertile genius 
was, in its turn, not to be rivalled. He struck 


out so many new lights, and raised such terror 


and 
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and pity in the catastrophe, that the public 
opinion was much divided, and the palm of 
victory hung in suspense between the two 


competitors. 


THE consequence of these measures was; 
that the Covent-Garden league was discon- 
certed, and Garrick was prepared to follow 
his blow.. Before the end of October, he 
revived Congreve’s tragedy of the Mourning 
Bride. Notwithstanding some defects, it must 
be admitted, that this is an interesting play. 
The language, it is true, in some places swells 
into too false grandeur, but is often natural 
and pathetic. The business in the two first 
acts is conducted with uncommon skill. 4l- 
meria thinks, that her husband, Osmyn, 
(whose real name is Alphonso, a was lost in a 
storm at sea, when she herself was saved from 


the 
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the wreck. Osmyn, on his part, imagines 
that she perished in the deep. Their meeting 
is brought about by the most artful, yet pro- 
bable means, at the tomb of Anselmo. Al- 
meria enters the temple, and describes that 


awful structure in the following lines : 


No, allis hush’d, and still as death!—'tis dreadful ! 
How reverend is the face of this tall pile, 

Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads, 

To bear aloft its arch’d and pond’rous roof, 
Looking tranquillity ! It strikes an awe 

And terror on my aching sight; the tombs 

And monumental caves of death look cold, 


And shoot a chillness to my trembling heart. 


Of this passage, Dr. Johnson says, “ that if he 
“ were to select from the whole mass of 
“ English poetry the most poetical paragraph, 
“« he knows not what he could prefer to this 


“ description.” This writer remembers to-have 


heard 
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heard him make the same remark ina select 
party of friends, when Garrick, always jea- 
lous for the honour of Shakespeare, began to 
repeat the description of Dover Clif. “ That,” 
said Johnson, “is by no means applicable. 
“* Man is there a considerable object ; half: 
“ way down hangs one that gathers sam- 
** phire; dreadful trade! In Congreve’s 
‘* lines, Man has no concern; inanimate na- 
“* ture produces the effect.” In this view of 
the matter, Johnson was certainly right. Al- 
meria proceeds to Anselmo’s tomb, and in a 
flood of grief invokes her husband by his 
name. Osmyn says, 

Who calls that wretched thing that was Alphonso? 

Whence is that voice, whose shrillness from the grave, 


And growing to his father’s shrowd, roots up 


Alphonso? 


He comes forward, and, to his surprize, finds 


Almeria, 
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Almeria, The scene between them is exqui- 
sitely tender. The contrivance of the poet to 
lead to this discovery will not easily be matched 
in any other play. ‘The sequel of the plot 
cannot be much commended. By the fiery 
spirit of Zara, Osmyn is involved in the 
utmost danger, but-is set at liberty: i. the 
fourth act, and appears no more till the last 
scene, in which: he makes no considerable 
figure. ‘The catastrophe gives us a two-fold 
pleasure; vice meets with the fate it deserves, 
and virtue is triumphant. ‘The play, amidst 
some tumour and bombast, has many speeches, 
and a number of sentiments, clothed in just 
expression, and will at all times deserve to 


‘keep its rank on the stage, 


Garrick was used to say, that a good play 
was the roast beef of Old England, and that 


song 
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song and gawdy decorations were the horse- 
redish round the dish. But that kind of gar- 
niture he was now determined to provide for 
the- public. Rich had formed a strong com- 
bination, and had encouraged Barry to break 
through his articles, and desert from his station 
at Drury-Lane. In order to retaliate, and 
attack the great Mr. Lunat his own weapons, 
he had concerted his measures, and, in con- 
junction with Woodward, laid the plan of a 
pantomime, entitled Queen Mab. It was ex- 
hibited in the Christmas holidays, with splen- 
did decorations, a great pomp of machinery, 
and eyery thing that could elevate and sur- 
prize. Woodward was a most excellent 
Harlequin, and through the rest of the season 
the success was so great, that Rich began to 


tremble on his throne. 


. CHAP 
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Gi Bras, a Comedy, ty Epwarp Moore—The Hint from @ 
Passage in the Romance of Jw Sacz—An Account of 
Moore’s Fable—The Play had no great Success—A Protogue 
of Humour spoken by Woopowarp—Axrrrep, a Masque, 
altered by Davip Maurer, from the Original written by 
Tomson and Himself—It was a feeble Performance, and 
of Course was short-lived—Bew Jonson’s Comedy of EVERY 
Man 1n nts Humour, with some Alterations by GaRRICckK— 
Ben Jonson’s Falle weli conducted, and his Characters c:'ed 
from Life—Prologue ly Wirt1am WuitexeraD, Esq.—ir. 


Hiwv’s Atiack on Garrick—Gaxrick’s Epigram in Answer. 


THOUGH Garrick had said in his Prologue 
at the opening of the season, that he might be 
forced to quit Poets, and set Carpenters “to 
work, nothing could be farther from his 


fhoughts. In the month of February 1751, 


he 
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he presented the comedy of Gil Blas, by 
Edward Mooie, the atthor cf the Foundling. 
The story of Aurora, in the celebrated ro- 
mance of Le Sage gave the ground-plot of 
Mr. Moore’s fable. Before the play appeared, 
strong prejudices were entertained, and even 
impartial critics thought it a bold and hazard- 
ous undertaking. ‘The work of Le Sage was 
in every body’s hands, and the reader had 
formed an idea of Gil Blas according to his 
own imagination. ‘This made it difficult for 
Garrick to personate such a character to the 
satisfaction of men, who went to the theatre 
with their own preconceivea notions. The 
scene lay in Spain, and it was observed at the 
time, that in several instances there was a total 
departure from the manners of that country. 
The plot of the piece was conducted with 
considerable dramatic art; the dialogue was 


natural 
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natural and elegant, without any of those 
strained and far-fetched ‘similies, which in mo- 
dern times have obtained the name of wit, 
And yet all the exertions of Garrick, Wood- 
ward, Mrs. Pritchard, and the rest of the per- 
formers, could not prolong the life of the 
play beyond the ninth night. A Prologue of 
uncommon humour * was spoken by Mr. 
Woodward. Mr. Moore shewed himself, in 
a short preface to his piece, to bea man of the 
most composed and even temper. He says, 
After the variety of fortunes that poor 
* Gil Blas experienced on the stage, the 


« pratse. and. dispraise he received, the 


‘é 


- 


mirth and the groans he occasioned, he 


<4 


throws himself into your closets for your 


‘ 


cooler and more delilerate opinions of 


« him. Ile confesses great obligations to 


~* See the Appendix, No. VII. 


SEOs 
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“* his friends, and has no resentment to his 
** enemies.” ‘The play seems to be consigned 
to oolivion, and, by consequence, a more mi; 


nute criticism seems to be unnecessary. 


The play next in succession was Alfred, a 
masque, by David Mallet. ‘The author saysin 
hag preface, that to fit it for the stage, “‘ He was 
“ obliged to new plan the original poem, as 
“composed by Thomson and himself; to 
«© write several scenes over again, and make 


‘ Alfred, what he should have been at first, 


Ral 


f« the principal figure in his own masque.” I[t 
is true, that he has given to his hero a great 
deal to say, but suithout force or energy, and 
without that sublime of sentiment, which 
ought to animate such a character. Mr. Mallet 
adds, that he could not retain of Thomson’s 
writing more than three or four speeches, and 


part 
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part of one song. He would have done better, 
had he preserved almost all that came from the 
genius of his friend. ‘The song alluded to, is 
the famous one of Rule Britannia, which has 
received no advantage from the alteration. 
The poem, as originally performed at Cliffden- 
house, at the request of his Royal Highness, 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, on the 1st of 
August 1740, will always afford the highest 
pleasure to the reader of taste in his closet. 
Garrick performed Alfred, but with all his 
powers he was not able to give celebrity to 
the piece. He hoped, it seems, when the eye 
was gratified with splendid scenery, and the ear 
charmed with vocal and instrumental music, 
that the play would have been crowned with 
brilliant success, He was much disappointed, 
and Mallet did not add a sprig of laurel to his 
brow. 


GARRICK 
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Garrick had such resources in 
September 


1751, to ehimself, that the failure or cold re- 
June 1752. 
ception of a new piece was never 
prejudicial to his interest. He performed his 
best parts in tragedy and comedy, and was 
always sure of attracting crowded audiences. 
But still, amidst all the hurry and bustle of 
his business, he found leisure to search for no- 
velty in the rich stores of ancient wit. Zealous 
at all times for the honour of the English 
drama, he turned his thoughts to Ben Jonson. 
Having by his performance of Abel Drugger, 
made the Alchymist a favourite play, he chose 
to bring forward the comedy of Every Man 
in his Humour. Having carefully retouched 
the play in several passages, he added an entire 
scene in the fourth act between himself and 
Dame Kitely. To disguise his suspicions, he as- 
suined an air of gaiety, but under that mask the 


corrosions 
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eorrosions of jealousy were seen in every feature. 
Such was the expression of that various face, 
that the mixed emotions of his heart were 
strongly marked by his looks and the tone of 
his voice. Every Man in his Humour may be 
considered as one of Ben Jonson’s best pro- 
ductions. The poet does not look for a ros 
mantic story, for maprowanie incidents, and 
marvellous fictions, such as have of late taken 
possession of the stage. He had his eye on hu- 
man life, and thence collected his various cha-~ 
racters. Each of them is distinguished by a 
peculiar oddity. They all move in by-walks, 
or underplots, but tend to one central point, 
and contribute to the solution of the main 
business. Ben Jonson, like a skillful chess- 
player, to use Dryden’s comparison, by slow 
degrees draws up his men, and peices his 
pawns subservient to his greater persons. 


Kitely’s 
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Kitely’s jealousy is inflamed by-a set of rakés, 
who are pursuing their-own pleasures, with- 
out.any design to disturb his peace of mind. 
Wellbred, Dame Kitely’s brother, embroils 
her and her husband by his account of Cobl’s © 
house; and thus, at the end of the fourtli 
act, the business is wound up to a crisis, but 
how it is to end, cannot be foreseen. ‘The 
several persons, having separate grounds of 
complaint, apply toa magistrate. They all meet 
before Justice Clement. Dame Kitely tells 
him, that One house is a place of ill fame; 
and that she went thither in quest of her hus 
band. ‘ Did you find him there 2?” says the 
Justice. In that instant Aitely interposes, 
saying, in a sharp eager tone, “ I found her 
“« there.’ He who remembers how Garrick 
uttered those words,, slapping his hand on the 
table, as if he made an important discovery, 


must 
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must acknowledge, trifling as it may now be 
thought, that it was a genuine stroke of na- 
ture. Bobadil charges Downright with an 
assault, but the Justice is of opinion that the 
soldier, who tamely received a blow, met with 
his deserts. All mistakes between the parties 
are cleared up, and Kitely is cured of his 


jealousy. 


Ir must be added, that a comedy, so com- 
pletely acted, was hardly ever seen on the 
English stage. Garrick, Woodward in Boba- 
dil, Yates, and Shuter, and indeed all the 
performers were so correct and natural, that 
the play drew crowded andiences, and kept 
possession of the stage during the manager's 
life. ‘The prologue was written by William 
Whitehead, Esq. * with his usual neatness. 


* See the Appendix, No. VIII. 


A 
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A passage of it deserves to be inserted in this 


place. 


Boldly he wrote, and boldly told the age; 

He dar’d not prostitute the useful stage ; 

But rather beg’d they would be pleas’d to see 
From him such plays, as other plays should be; 
Would learn from him to scorn a motley scene, 


And leave their monsters to be pleas’d with men, 


The doctrine expressed in the last line ought to 
be inculcated in the present age, for the con- 
sideration of the public at large, and our 


modern managers. 


As anecdote that occurred at this time, 
between Garrick An Dr. Hill, of famous 
memory, may be properly mentioned in this 
place. The Doctor, it is well known, was 
the author of a paper called The Inspector. 
He had, for reasons best known to himself, a 


VOL. I. strong 
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strong antipathy to Garrick, and took every op- 
portunity to detract from his merit. To do this 
effectually, he wrote a long elaborate essay, to 
prove that Barry was the greatest actor on the 
stage. In the same critical dissertation, he 
thought fit to mention that great actress, Mrs. 
Porter, but, by a mistake, he talked Ap her 
as dead, though she was then, at a very ad- 
vanced age, living at Hempstead. Garrick 
availed himself of this blunder, and ‘replied 


in the following epigram : 


© thou profound, polite, wise, gay Inspector, 
Chosen by thy gracious self our taste’s director! 
Who lay’st poor Porter, yet alive, in earth, 
And giv’st to Barry matchless fame and worth, 
Thy pen we all must reverence and dread, 
Which kills the diving, and revives the dead. 


Though Barry, as Garrick always acknows 
ledged, 
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ledged with the greatest candour, was a most 
excellent performer, and though there was a 
strong combination at Coyent-Garden, the re- 
vived play of Every Man in his Humour, 
continued to attract full houses for a number 


of nights, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, XESS 


Foore’s Farce of Taste—A heen Satire on the Arts of Auce 
tioneers, and the Folly of Connoisseurs—Garnicx’s Excellent 
Prologue in the Character of an Auctioneer—EucEnia, a Tra 
gedy by Dr. Frawcis—The Play taken from a French Co- 
medy, and, without a Tragic Situation, called a Tragedy, 
for no other Reason than because it is written in Blank 
Verse—The Comedy of Love's Last Suirt, by Cottey Cin- 
BER revived withtconsiderable Success—ConGREVE’s Opinion 
of the Play, as related Ly Cizzer himself—Woopwarp in 


Sir Nove tty FAsHIon: 


IN the month of January 1752, Mr. Foote 
presented a farce, to which he gave the title of 
Taste. The design was to expose to ridicule 
the fashionable folly of what is called virtu, 
which in general is a pretended enthusiastic 
passion for the arts, without any skill or know- 


ledge. 
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ledge, The piece, at the same time, discovered 
the tricks and various frauds committed by 
auctioneers and dealers in pictures, medals, 
busts, and pretended works of antiquity. The 
famous Jemmy Worsdall, well known as a 
painter, but more eminent for a peculiar vein 
of wit and humour, joined Mr. Foote in the 
business, and in many ofthe satirical passages. 
The character of Lady Pentweazle was writ- 
ten and acted by Worsdall, The scene be- 
tween her and Carmine, the painter, to whom. 
she sits for her picture, was full of wit and 
pleasantry. But, upon the whale, the sub- 
ject was by no means popular. It was relished 
by the boxes only, and was, therefore, after 
a short run of four or five nights, disconti- 
nued, but in a week afterwards, was repeated 
once more, for the benefit of Mr. Worsdall, 
The prologye was written and delivered by 

Mr. 
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Mr. Garrick, in the character of an-auctioneer. 
The critics admired it, but thought that it an- 
ticipated the wit and humour of the scenes 
that followed. It will entertain the reader 


more than any thing this writer can add. 


PROLOGUE. 


BeroreE this court, I, Peter Puff, appear, 

A Briton born, and bred an auctioneer ; 
Who for myself, and eke a hundred others, 
My useful, honest, learned, bawling brothers, 
With much humility and fear implore ye, 


To lay our present desp’rate case before ye. 


*Tis said, this night a certain wag intends 
To laugh at us, our calling, and our friends, 
If lords and ladies, and such dainty folks, 
Are cur’d of auction-hunting by his jokes ; 
Should this odd doctrine spread throughout the land, 


** Before you buy, be sure you understand,” 


Oh! 
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Oh! think on us what various ills will flow, 


When great ones only purchase what they know. 


Why laugh at Taste? it is a harmless fashion, 
And quite subdues each detrimental passion ; 
The fair one’s heart will ne’er incline to man, 
While thus they rage for China and Japan, 

The virtuoso too, and connoisseur, 

Are ever decent, delicate, and pure. 

The smallest hair their looser thoughts might hold, 
Just warm, when single, and when married, cold, 
Their blood at sight of beauty gently flows, 

Their Venus must be old, and want a nose. 

No am’rous passion with deep knowledge thrives, 


"Tis the complaint indeed of all our wives. 


*Tis said, virtd to such a height is grown, 
All artists are encourag’d but our own. 
Be not deceiv'd, I here declare on oath, 
I never yet sold goods of foreign growth 
Ne‘er 
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Ne’er sent commissions out to Greece or Rome, 
My best antiquities are made at home! 

I’ve Romans, Greeks, Italians, near at hand, 
True Britons all, and living in the Strand. 

I ne’er for trinkets rack my pernicranium, 

Nor furnish out my rooms from Herculaneum, 
But hush ! 

Should it be known that English are employ’d, 
Our manufacture is at once destroy’d, 

No matter what our countrymen deserve, 
They'll thrive as ancients, but as moderns starve. 
If we should fajl, to you it will be owing, 
Farewell to arts! they’re going, going, going! 
The fatal hammer’s in your hands, O town; 


Then sct us up, and knock the poet down. 


Tue author of the farce was, in fact, 
knocked down by the general opinion in five 
nights. Soon after this, Dr. Francis, the trans- 
lator of Horace and Demosthenes, excited the 


public 
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public expectation, by the promise of a tragedy, 
untitled Eugenia; but that expectation was 
much disappointed. Froma man, who, it was 
supposed, had considered and studied the rules 
of the drama, it was a strange experiment. 
Eugenia is nothing more than a translation of 
a French comedy, written in the preceding 
year by Madam Graffigny, under the name of 
Cenie. It might have been offered as a senti- 
mental comedy in blank verse; but, as it is, 
without any material alteration in the fable, 
without an incident to raise tears and pity, and 
without a circumstance of distress in the ca- 
tastrophe, it has no pretension to be called a 
tragedy. The versifycation is not void of har- 
mony; the language, in general, is pure, and 
even elegant, but often turgid, and, of course, 
unnatural. The part of Mercour was un- 
worthy of such an actor as Garrick. A man 


of 
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of his. nice discernment could not but see 
the defects of the piece, but he was willing tq 
pay a compliment to the translator of Horace. 
The play lingered on the stage nine nights, and. 


then was heard no more, 


Wuenever a failure of this sort happened, 
the manager, who had judgement enough to 
foresce the event, concerted his measures be- 
fore hand, and was ever ready with novelty 
to keep alive the attention of the public. For 
this purpose, he revived the comedy of Love's 
Last Shift, the first production of Colley 
Cibber, so long ago as the year 1695. The 
author tells us, in his life, that Lord Dorset, 
then Lord Chamberlain, said to him, “ that 
«it was the best first play that any author, in 
«his memory, had produced.” Cibber further 


adds, that his play was crowned with success 


by 
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by the honour done him by Sir John Vanbrugh, 
who wrote his Relapse, as a sequel, or second 
part to Love's Last Shift. Of this circum- 
stance he had great reason to be proud; and 
yet, the man, who has been charged with con- 
summate vanity, by his adversaries, had the 
candour to tell us, “ that Love’s Last Shift, 
‘«‘ which (as Congreve justly said of it) had 
‘* only in it a great many things that were like 
‘* wit, but in reality were not wit ; and what is 
** still less pardonable, had a great deal of pue- 
“‘ rility and frothy stage-language; yet, by the 
‘* mere moral delight received from its fable, 
‘© it has been in a continued possession of the 


** stage for more than forty years.” 


So fair an account from the author himself 
supersedes the necessity of any further criti- 
cism. In the character of Loveless, which 


was 
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was originally played by Wilks, Garrick pre- 
sented the liveliest portrait of a debauched and 
ruined town-rake, who had abandoned his 
wife, and at last, recovering his moral sense, 
is cordially reconciled to her. Amanda iS 
happy to re-enter the state of conjugal affec- 
tion, and, after saying, We all have drawn our 
several prizes in the lottery of human life, 
she embraces her reclaimed libertine. Mrs. 
Porter originally performed the part, but Mrs. 
Pritchard most amply compensated for the 
loss of that celebrated actress. Cibber lived to 
see Sir Novelty Fashion in Woodward's hands, 
as great a favourite as he ever was in his own 
life time. Upon the whole, the play was revived 
with great success, and, with an occasional in- 
termixture of Garrick’s capital parts in tragedy, 
kept Drury-Lane theatre in a flourishing state 


to the usual time of closing the season, 


CHAP, 


bo 
iS 
— 
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Mossop, from the Dullin Theatre, engaged at Drury-Lane— 
Account of his Dramatic Powtrs—He excelled in several 
Characters, and particularly in Zanca, in the Revence— 
The BRoTHERS a Tragedy, ly the celebrated Dr. Younc— 
The Story, on which the Play is founded, as related by Livy 
—The Epilogue written by Matter, gave great Offence to 
Dr. Younc.—He disdained to publish it with his, Play, and, 
in its Room, gave an Hrstoricar Eritocue—TheProfits of the 
Play, with an Additional Sum, amounting in allto a Thou- 
sand Pounds, were given ly the Author to the Society for 
propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts—Garnicx and 
Mossop excellent in the Two Brothers—Har ieauin For- 
ruNatTus, @ Pantomime—The GamesTER, a Tragedy, ly 
Epwarp Moore—A Phy of Domestic Distress, written in 
Prose, well conducted, pathetic, and moral—Brvervey, 
the unhappy Gamester, acted by Garrick—Mrs. PritcHarp 
universally admired in Mrs. Bevértex—An excellent Pro- 


logue, written and spoken by GaRRICK,. 


IN the beginning of this season, 
September 


1752, to it appeared that Garrick had im- 


June 1753. 
ported a young actor from Dub- 


lin. This was the celebrated Mr. Mossop, 


who 
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who had finished his education in the college, 
and was much esteemed by his contemporaries 
for his literary accomplishments,“and the good 
qualities that composed his character. He had 
coriceiyed an early inclination for the stage; 
and possessed many of the requisites for that 
profession. He began his career in Dublin, 
and his fame rebounding in England, he was 
invited to Drury-Lane. His figure, rising 
aboye the middle size, was in just. symmetry 
and proportion, but his dancing miacier de« 
served no Jana of praise, His movements 
wanted ease and grace, but that defect was 
overlooked on ac¢ount of his superior excel 
lence. His voice was manly, strong, and of 
great compass, without the melody of Barry, 
but harmonious from the lowest note to the 
highest elevation. His first appearance on the 
London stage, was early in September, in the 


character 
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cNaracter of Richard III. an arduous under- 
taking, but, notwithstanding Garrick’s superior 
excellence, he met with unbounded applause, 
The tender notes of love, of pity, and soft 
affection, did not belong to Mr. Mossop, but in 
scenes of rage and terror he made a deep im- 
pression. Dryden’s Don Sebastian was re= 
vived to give him an opportunity of making a 
figure in the part of Dorax. Coriolanus 
was another character, which he performed 
with great ability. Zanga, in the Revenge, 
was his grand performance, and in this, even 
Quin was not superior to him. Garrick found 
in him a strong reinforcement., With so good 
a Pierre, he eacraule to resume the character 
of Jaffier; and, being likewise provided with 
an excellent Horatio, he played Lothario in 
the Fair Penitent. 


In 
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In the beginning of December came forthia 
tragedy from a genius of the first class, the 
celebrated Dr. Young, well known for the 
tragedy of the Brothers, met71Oyeand: the 
Revenge, in 1721, but chiefly admired for his 
satires, called the Universal Passion, and. his 
poem of Night Thoughts. ‘The motive, that 
induced Dr. Young, after being so long an alien 
to the stage, to produce his play, was at once 
proof of his generosity, and an act of piety. 
He gave the profits of the author's nights to the 
Society for Propagating. the Gospel in Fo- 
reign Parts; and not content with this muni- 
ficence, he added from his own purse money 
sufficient to make his present amount to the 
sum of a thousand pounds. The play attracted 
crowded audiences. Thetwo brcthers, Perseus 
and Demetrius, were admirably acted; the 
former by Mr. Mossop, and the latter by Mr. 


Garrick, 
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Garrick. ‘The scene in the third act, where 
they both plead their cause before their father, 
Philip of Macedon, was interesting in the 
highest degree. It produced, with wonderful 
effect, the different powers of the two actors; 
namely, the stern sententious roughness of 
Mossop, and the smooth graceful eloquence of 
Garrick. Livy was Dr. Young’s guide on this 
occasion. ‘That great historian has related, 
with his usual elegance, the dark machinations 
of Perseus against his younger brother, De- 
metrius. He tells us, that Philip, the Mace- 
donian monarch, summoned his two sons to 
his tribunal, and, after a pathetic speech, or- 
dered them to plead their cause. He gives the 
-speeches, first of Perseus, and then of Deme- 
trius, at full length, in that charming flow of 
eloquence, which adorns the page of Livy *. The 
* See lib, x], chap. vi. to the end of chap. xv. 


OD, ts learned 
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learned author of the Brothers had this great 
master of eloquence in his eye, and though his 
diction occasionally swells to a degree of tu~ 
mour, it must still be acknewledged, that the 
contest between the brothers produces a vein 
of oratory not to be matched in any other play. 
The Roman historian gives an account of a 
second charge brought by Perseus against 
Demetrius, who falls, by the father’s order, an 
innocent victim to the fabricated proofs exhi- 
bited by 2 wily politician*. We find in two 
subsequent chapters of the same book, that 
Philip of Macedon was fully convinced of 
his son’s innocence, and died at an advanced 
ace of a broken heart. This is the subject 
which Dr. Young moulded into a most ex- 
cellent tragedy. The fable is conducted with 
art ; but Hrixene, the Thracian princess, is not 
* See Livy, lib. xl. chap. xxiv. t liv. and lv. 


drawn 
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drawn with the terider touches of such a poet 
as Otway. She is far from an amiable cha« 
racter. The last scene, in which she and Des 
metrius, her lover, dispatch themselves, does 
not produce any thing like a pathetic catas- 
trophe. The three lines spoken by Philip, 
when Demetrius dies at his feet, are the most. 


affecting in the whole play. 


There Philip fell ; there Macegon expir’d ! 
T see the Roman eagle hov’ring o’er me, 


And the shaft broke, should bring her to the ground; 


The Epilogue to this play was, at Garrick’s 
request, written by Mr. Mallet, without much 
wit, and certainly with great indelicacy. Wil- 
ling to turn the reverend author’s plan to a 


jest, he thought fit to say, 


~—The man must be a widgeon ; 


Drury may propagate,—but not religion. 


Dr. 
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Dr. Young went once to Garrick’s box, which 
was at the top of the house opposite to the 
king’s side, to hear his play: he had not seen 
the Epilogue, but when the above lines came 
from the mouth of Mrs. Clive, he was highly 
offended at such coarse obscenity: , Instead of 
publishing it at the end of his play, he added 
from his own pen an Historical Epilogue, 
which, since it sets forth the fate of Perseus, 
as related by Livy*, we presume, will not be 


unacceptable to the reader. 


HISTORICAL EPILOGUE. 


An Epilogue, thro’ custom, is your right, 
But ne’er perhaps was needful till this night. 
To-night the yirtuous falls, the guilty flies, 
But guilt’s dread close our narrow scene denies} 
* Jab. xly. 8.39 dnd 40. 
In 
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in history’s authentic record read 
What ample vengeance gluts Demetrius’ shade ; 
Vengeance so great, that when the tale is told, 


With pity some ev’n Perseus may behold. 


Perseus surviv'’d, indeed, and fill’d the throne, 
But ceaseless cares in Bona ved made him groan. 
Nor reign’d helong ; from Rome swift thunder flew, 
And headlong from his throne the tyrant threw : 
Thrown headlong down, by Rome in triumph led, 
For this night’s deed his perjur’d bosom bled : 

His brother’s ghost each moment made him start, 


Anjl all his father’s anguish rent his heart. 


When rob’d in black his children round him hung, 
And their rais’d arms in early sorrow wrung ; 
The younger smil’d, unconscious of their woe, 
At which thy tears, O Rome! began to flow, 
So sad the scene! what then must Perseus feel, 


To see Jove’s race attend the victor’s wheel ? 


To 
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To see the slaves of his worst foe encrease 
From such a source! an Empeéror’s embrace ! 
He sicken’d soon to death, and, what is worse, | 
He well deserv’d, and felt the coward’s curse : 
Unpity’d, scorn’d, insulted, his last hour, 

Far, far from home, and in a conqu’ror’s pow’r ; 
His pale cheek rested on his shameful chain ; 
No friend to mourn, no flatterer to feign; 

No suit retards, no comfort sooths his doom, 
And not one tear bedews a monarch’s tomb. 
Nor ends it thus: dire vengeance to compleat, 
His ancient empire falling shares his fate. 

His throne forgot ! his weeping country chain’d } 


And nations ask—where Alexander reign’d? 


As public woes a prince’s crimes pursue, 
So public blessings are his virtue’s due: 
Shout, Britons, shout !—-auspicious fortune blessi 


And cry, “ Long live—our title to success!” 


‘The 
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The play, in the present juncture, ought to be 
revived, were it only for the sake of intro- 
ducing the Epilogue, as there certainly never 
was a time when Britons had so much reason 
to offer up the concluding prayer with the most 


fervent ejaculation. 


In the Christmas. holidays, to alarm the 
monster-breeding breast of the Covent-Gar- 
den manager, a new pantomime was exhibited, 
under the title of Harlequin Fortunatus. 
This piece had all the marvellous incidents 
requisite in such wild productions, a fire, 3 
jigg, a battle, anda ball, as Pope describes, and 
of course was much followed, till towards the 


end of January, a new tragedy varied the scene. 


Tus was the Gamester, by Edward Moore. 
The author had reason to think, that his ene- 


mies 


tod 
aw 
lo 
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mies formed a party against Gil Blas, and to 
prevent a renewal of hostilities, was advised to 
have recourse to a stratagem. Mr. Spence, 
the admired author of an Essay on Pope’s 
Odyssey, was the intimate friend of Mr. 
Moore. He gave his consent, that it should 
be circulated in whispers, that the Gamester 
was the production of his leisure hours. ‘The 
story was believed, and had the desired effect. 
A tragedy founded on the ordinary transactions 
ef life, and written in prose, is not common 
in England, and, perhaps, in the French and 
Italian drama, no instance of it can be found. 
Lillo seems to be the first, who made the dis- 
tress of domestic life as interesting as the 
events that have attended heroes and unfor- 
tunate kings. His tragedy of George Barn- 
well is well known, and Fatal Curiosity 


has 
scenes that go to the inmost feelings of the 


heart. 
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heart. With that precedent before him, Mr. 
Moore planned his fable, with a moral design 
to paint forth the dangers of a passion for 
play. and tne combinations formed by sharpers 
against the man of honour. The play begins 
with a scene of distress, and shews a family 
beggared by the arts of Stukely, a detestable 
charaeter, but neither strained nor over-co- 
loured. Untortunately there are in the world 
too many originals to sit for such a pictyre. 
On the first night of the play, this writer 
happened to sit in a front box near a noted 
gambler of that day, who shrewdly observed 
of Beverlev, “ The fellow from the very le- 
« ginning is not worth a suskin: who would 


«* play a single rubler with him 2” 


Tue plot goes on ina regular climax, rising 
in eyery scene to higher misery, till at last 


Stukeley’s 
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Stukeley’s villiany is fully detected, and Be- 
verly, his victtm, having swallowed a dose of 
poison, closes the whole with a most affecting 
¢atastrophe. Garrick throughout the play 
almost rose above himself. Mrs. Pritchard 
gave a specimen of the most natural acting 
that had ever been seen. She did not appear 
to be adinetane of an audience before her: She 
seemed to be a gentlewoman in domestic life, 
walking about in her own parlour, in the 
deepest distress, And pverwhelmed with misery, 
The play, though finely acted, did not live bey 
yond twelve nights. Jt was said to be too 
aficcting ; but, perhaps, the polite inhabitants 
of the west end of the town, and the citizens, 
addicted to play, did not like to sce their ruling 
passion attacked by the moral doctrine of Mr, 
Moore. The play has been of late years 
brought into vogue by the judicious perform- 


ance 
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a 
ance of Mr. Kemble, and the exquisite powers 
of Mrs. Siddons. The piece, of course, ig 
universally known, and a further criticism 
is therefore unnecessary. ‘The prologue *, 
written and spoken by Mr. Garrick, is a fine 
satire against gaming, and a powerful dissuasive 


from that ruinus passion. 


# See the Appendix, No. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXII, 


Bosprcea a Tragedy, ty Mr. GLover, the Author of Leonie 
pas—The Story on which it is founded related ly Tacirus— 
and from him translated into the English History—Critical 
Examen of Mr. Grover’s Play—Garnrick, Mossop, and Mrs. 
Ciszer, excellent in their respective Parts—The famous Mr. 
Foote engaged at Drury-Lane—Speaks an excellent Prologue 
eritten ly Garricxk—The Tragedy of Zara, as translated 
from Vottair®&, revived at Drury-Lane—Garrick a venera- 
ble Old Man in the Character of Lust¢xnan—Mrs. Cresen 
made her first Appearance several Years lefore, in the Cha- 
racter of Zara, and now resumed it with improved Talents— 
Vinernia, a Tragedy, ly the Rev. Mr. Crisp-—The Story of 
Appius, the Decemvir, and Vircinta, the Daughter of Vir- 
cinius, as related’ ty Livy—The Play put into GaRRICK’s 
{ands ly Lady Coventry—A fine séroke of acting Ly Gary 


nick in the last Act. 


TN the beginning of March, Garrick was 
ready with the tragedy of Boadicea, by Mr. 
Glover, the admired author of Leonidas. The 
subject is taken from a remote period, aa 


related 
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en 
related by Tacitus*, and from him translated 
by our English historians. ‘The whole, con- 
densed into a narrow compass, is as follows: 
Paulinus Suetonius was appointed by Nere 
to the command of the Roman army in Bri- 
tain. Before his arrival, Prasutagus, the late 
King of the Tecnianes a people inhabiting what 
is now called Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, 
had, by his will, left his accumulated wealth 
to his daughter and the Roman Emperor, ih 
equal shares. By that stroke of policy he 
heped to provide at once for the tranquillity 
of his kingdom, and the welfare of his family. 
The event was otherwise: his dominions were 
ravaged by the Centurions; his palace was 
plundered ; his wife, Boadicea, disgraced with 
cruel stripes; and his daughter deflowered. 
The whole country was considered as a legacy 


* Annal. lib. xy. 


bequeathed 
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bequeathed to the rapacious Romans. While 
things were in this situation, Suetonius ar- 
rived in Britain. He found that the Isle of 
Mona, now Angitsea, was a strong hold, and 
the common refuge of the discontented Bri- 
tons. He thought it a point of moment to 
dislodge them, and accordingly marched at the 
head of a strong army to attack the place. 
He carried it by storm: the religious groves 
of the Druids were demolished,’ and the island 


reduced to subjection. 


WuiLe Suetonius was engaged in the siege 
of Mona, the Icenians rose in one general in- 
surrection. ‘They were joined by the Trino- 
bantians, who inhabited the county of Mid- 
dlesex. Boadicea, the Icenian Queen, in a 
warlike car, with her two daughters seated 
before her, drove through the ranks, by vio- 


lent 
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lent exhortations enflaming the resentment of 
an exasperated people. A general massacre 
ensued. We are told that twenty thousand 
Romans were put to the sword. Suetonius, 
on the first alarm, marched back to London, 
and, having there collected a strong army, ads 
vanced against the enemy. Boadicea appeared 
with a warlike spirit, at the head of the lines, 
and “ Here,’ she said, “on this spot we 
«must either conquer or, die with glory. 
« Though a woman, my resolution is fixed: 
“ The men, if they please, may survive 
“ with infamy, and live in bondage.” A 
fierce engagement followed. The Romans pre» 
wailed, and made a general carnage. Neither 
sex nor age was sparcd. Boadicea, by a dose 


of poison, put an end to her life. 


THESE 
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fe were the materials which Mr. Glover 
had to mould into a tragedy. The first act 
opens with great magnificence, and was found 
throughout to be so grand and sublime, that — 
the audience were in expectation of a play in 
exery respect worthy of Mr. Glover. But the 
fable is not conducted with art. Fhe historic 
character of Boadicea is degraded by a qudr- 
rel between her and Dumnorix. She is never 
seen after the third act. Towards the end of 
the play, a Roman officer informs us, that he 
found her in-her tent expiring by a dose of 
poison. To make Dumnorix the principal 
character was the author’s design, and to that 
Boadicea is sacrificed. The fortune of the 
field is decided at the end of the third act, in 
favour of the Romans, and, from that moment 
Dumnorix employs all his eloquence to re- 
concile his wife, Venusia, to the thought of 


death, 
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death, and teach her “ to hold it cheap, when 
“liberty is lost.” ‘That advice is repeated 
throughout the fourth and fifth acts, till at last 
he presents a bowl of poison to Venusia. She 
obeys, and dies soon after. Dumnorix weeps 
over her, and falls on his own sword. It is 
unnecessary to add, that this catastrophe made 
no impression: it was too long foreseen, and, 
by consequence, the piece ended in a cold, 
languid, and unimpassioned, manner. Garrick 
in Dumnorix, Mossop in Ainolarbus, Mrs. 
Cibber (who was then returned to her allegi- 
ance at Drury-Lane) in the character of Ve- 
nusia, and Mrs. Pritchard in Boadicea, ex- 
erted their best efforts, but were not able to 
protract the life of the play beyond the twelfth 
night. The reader will recollect, that there 
is a tragedy on the same subject, called Bon- 
duca, by Beaumont and Fletcher. 


ViOlna ls THE 
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Tue famous Mr. Foote engaged 
September 


1753, t eas an actor at Drury-Lane, for a 
June 1754. 
certain number of nights, and on 
the 15th October, made his appearance on 
that stage. He had passed a great part of the 
preceding summer in France. — During his ab- 
sence, a report prevailed, and was circulated 
as a matter of fact in the newspapers, that 
Foote was condemned tor some crime, and ex- 
ecuted near Bourdeaux. What gave tise to 
such a rumour, was never known. He ar- 
rived in London about the middle of August, 
and, in his usual vein of humour, turned the 
story to a joke. Garrick took advantage of 
it, and wrote a most lively prologue on the 


subject*, which Foote delivered with the 
greatest pleasantry. 


* Sec the Appendix, No. X, 


In 
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Ix November, the tragedy of Zara, trans- 
lated in 1735, from the Zaire of Voltaire, by 
Aaron Hill, was revived. Mrs. Cibber re- 
sumed the part of Zara, glad of an opportu- 
nity to perform, with her improved genius, 
the character which first produced her before 
the public. She called forth all her powers, 
and charmed the public ear. Mossop distin- 
guished himself in the- part of Osman; and 
Garrick made Lusignan a most venerable and 
pathetic old man. The scene in which he 
accidentally sees a cross on Caras arm, and 
by that circumstance is led to a most tender 
recognition of his daughter, deserves to be par- 
ticularly mentioned, not only on account of 
Garrick’s inimitable acting, but for another 
reason; because Voltaire borrowed it from Sir 


Richard Steel’s Conscious Lovers. 


Zara 
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Zara was received with great applause, and. 
continued to be repeated to crowded audiences, 
till in February 1754, a new tragedy, under 
the title of Virginia, engaged the publi at- 
tention. ‘The subject is taken from the story 
of Appius, the Decemvir, who, in a fit of 
brutal lust, resolved to ruin the virtue of a 
beautiful virgin, the daughter of Lucius Vir- 
ginius, a Roman centurion. Virginia .was 
admired and loved by Lucius Icilius, who 
had lately been tribune of the people. She 
returned his love with equal ardour, and, 
with her father’s consent, bound herself by a 
promise of marriage. The Lecemvir was 
determined to surmcunt all obstacles, and, 
with that intent, employed his creature, Clau- 
dius, to claim her as his slave. 'To support so 
vile a fiction, he was ready with a fabricated 
tale, and a number of witnesses, suborned for 


the 
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the purpose. The cause was heard by Appius, 
on his tribunal, and, in spite of the strong rea- 
soning and heartfelt eloquence of Virginius, 
his daughter was pronounced to be the pro- 
perty of a vile impostor. In that moment 
of the bitterest distress, the unhappy father 
plunged a dagger in Virginia’s breast, chusing 
rather to see her dead, than led away in bond- 
age. This was the last act of oppression com- 
mitted by the Decemvirs. The people, fired 
with indignation, seceded in a body to Mount 
Aventine, and refused to return till the ten 
tyrants were chliged to abdicate. Appius 
was thrown into prison; and to escape 
from the prosecution instituted by Virginius, 
died by his own hand. ‘The particulars, here 
crowded into a narrow compass, are related 
by Livy, in the third book of his history, with 

al] 
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all those graces of stile, that distinguish that 


admirable writer. 


A FINER subject for a tragedy cannot be 
found in the annals of Greece and Rome; but 
to execute it with all the master-strokes of the 
sublime and tender, required a Shakespeare, 
an Otway, or, perhaps, sucha genius as Rowe. 
It is not intended by this observation to pro 
nounce judgement against Virginia. The 
fable, though it cannot boast of situations to 
alarm and agitate the heart, is conducted in 
regular order and a well-connected train of 
events. The Rev. Mr. Crisp, who wrote the 
play, seems to have been a scholar and a man 
of taste. He was related to, or patronized by, 
Lord Coventry. His Countess, the celebrated 
beauty of that day, as Garrick often related, 
drove to his house, and sent in word, that 


she 
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she had a moment's business. He went to the 
side of her carriage, “ There, Mr. Garrick,” 
said Lady Coventry, ‘“ I put into your hands a 
‘* play, which the best judges tell me will do 
“ honour to youand the author.” It was not 
necessary for her to say more: “ Those eyes 
“ that tell us what the sun is made of,” as Dr. 
Young says in one of his tragedies, had all the 
power of persuasion, and even of command ; 
Garrick obeyed, as if she had been a tenth 
muse, and prepared the play with the utmost 
dispatch. He, in the character of Virginius, 
Mossop in that of Appius, and Mrs. Cibber in 
Virginja, deserved the compliment paid to 
therm by the author in his preface. The repre- 
sentation was attended by another advantage. 
Mrs. Yates, at that time Mrs. Graham, made 
her first appearance on the English stage, in 
the part of Murcia, and by her extraordi- 


nary 
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nary beauty, and an early promise of great 
talents, helped to give attraction to the piece. 
But the great stroke which crowned it with 
success, (which will appear almost incredible} 
was Garrick’s manner of uttering two: words. 
Claudius, the iniquitous tool of the Decem- 
vir, claims Virginia, as a slave born in his 
house. He pleads his cause before Appius on 
his tribunal. During that time, Garrick, re- 
presenting Virginius, stood on the opposite 
side of the scene, next to the stage-door, with 
his arms folded acrass his breast, his eyes rivet- 
ted to the ground, like a mute and lifeless sta- 
tue. Being told at length that the tyrant is 
willing to hear him, he continued tor some 
time in the same attitude, his countenance ex- 
pressing a,variety of passions, and the specta- 
tors fixed ir ardent gaze. By slow degrees he 


raised his uead; he paused; he turned round 
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in the slowest manner, till his eyes fixed-on 
Claudius ; he still remained silent, and after 
looking eagerly at the impostor, he uttered in 
a low tone of voice, that spoke the fullness of 
a broken heart, “ Thou trailor!” The whole 
audience was electrified ; they felt the impres- 
sion, and a thunder of applause testified their 
delight. Pliny the elder, speaking of certain 
minerals, says, nature 1s never more ful] y dis- 
played than in the minutest objects. This re- 
mark may be applied to the nice touches of 
such an actor as Garrick. Rerum natura 


nusquam magis quam in ininimis tota est. 


CHAP. 
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CEE et 


xeuss, @ Tragedy, ty Witrtam Wuhirenncap, Esq.—The 
Sulject far removed in the dark Ages of Antiquity—It is 
Jalulously treated by Evuripipes in his Tragedy of lon— 
Dacrer’s Opinion of the Greek Play—Pere Brumoy has 
translated it—His Judgement and Olservations on the Fable 
—Mr. WHITEHEAD has given it an Air of Historical Truth 
—ScALIGER’s Dramatic Rules—WHITEHEAD an exact OL- 
server of these Rules—The Catastrophe is Lrought about with 
great Skill—Garrick in Atsetes, Mossop in XutrHus— 


Mrs. PrircHARD in Creusa, 


IN the month of April 1754, Mr. White- 
head, the author of the Roman Father, put 
his tragedy of Crewsa into rehearsal. This 
was at a late part of the season, buc the author 
was going to travel with a young nobleman, 
and probably wished to carry his fame along 


with 
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with him. In a short advertisement, he tells 
us, that his subject is so ancient, so slightly 
mentioned by historians, and so fabulously 
treated by Euripides in his tragedy of Jon 
that he thought himself at liberty to make the 
story his own. Some glaring circumstances 
he was obliged to adhere to, and he endea- 
youred to render them probable. Dacier, 
in the Notes to his translation of Aristotle’s 
Art-of Poetry*, makes mention of the Jon of 
Euripides, and, with his usual good ‘sense, 
observes, that Merape, recognizing her son 
in the moment when she was going to kill 
him, is an incident highly commended by 
the great master crue: he adds, that Euri- 
pides wrote a tragedy, in which the mother 
is on the point of killing her son, whom she 
goes not know, while, at the same time, the 
* Chap. xv. Note 6, 


ts 


Cr 
lo 


BME lente Ole 


son, ina like state of ignorance, is meditating 
the death of his mother. Both are undeceived. 
This, says Dacier, is the tragedy of Jon; and 
ihe double danger of two persons, closely 
allied by nature, but ignorant of each other, 
affords an interesting situation; but, upon the 
whole, when he considers the number of im- 
probable circumstances involved in the fable, 
he is of opinion, that a tragedy, formed on the 
same plan, would have no chance of succeed- 
ing on the.modern stage. That this oberva- 
tion is founded in truth, appears in the clearest 
light from the analysis of the Jon of Euri- 
pides, by Pcre Brumoy, who is allowed to be 
the best of the French critics. His account of 
the play is drawn out, scene after scene, in re- 
gular succession, and is highly entertaining. 
Our curiosity is kept alive by the conduct of 
the fable, notwithstanding the machinery, the 


inter- 
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interposition of the deities, and the glaring 
want of probability, that runs through the 
whole. One passage, in particular, deseryes 
bur notice, though it does not seem to be 
worthy of a place in a dramatic composition. 
Young Ton receives the train, that follows 
Creusa from Athens, in the temple of Apollo, 
and there passes some time in shewing the 
pictures that adorn the sacred dome. This 
undoubtedly is a strange employment, but our 
pleasure arises from the use which Virgil has 
made of it, when we find the Roman poet 
making it a capital beauty, in that fine situa- 
tion in the temple of Carthage, where /Eneas 
surveys the pictures that represent the wars. of 
Troy. Upon the whole, Brumoy agrees with 
Dacier, and concludes with saying, “ We 
** now clearly see that such a fable is by no 
“* means adapted to the modern taste, and that 


6 
a 
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“a tragedy, conducted on sucha plan, would, 


““ at present, have no chance of succeeding.” 


Mr. Wauirrenecap, with great judgement; 
discarded the romantic circumstances, and 
moulded his plot with such due regard to pro- 
bability, that what was in Euripides incre 
dible fiction, has, by his contrivance, an air of 
historical truth. Aristotle requires, in every 
legitimate poem, a beginning, a middle, and an 
end. Itis true, that when he has explained 
those terms, our understanding is satisfied, and 
we submit to the doctrine. But still the rule 
is too general. Scaliger gives us a more exact 
idea of the constituent paris of a tragedy. He 
mentions four grand requisites. The first he 
calls the Protasis, which is the opening of the 
business, with the characters of ‘the persons of 


the drama, and an account, as far as necessary, 


of 
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of antecedent transactions. ‘This is finely ex- 
ecuted by Mr. Whitehead. Creusa, the Athe- 
nian queen, with Xwthus, her husband, and 
king of Athens, though an Veh by his 
birth, are come to consult the oracle of Del- 
phos. ‘They have been married above fifteen 
years, and, having no issue, wish to explore 
the will of the gods, in order to settle the suc- 
cession to the crown. It appears, moreover, 
that Creusa had been, before her alliance wah 
AXuthus, married to a young Athenian, of the 
name of Nicander, who had been sent into 
perpetual banishment, by order of Erictheus, 
the king, and father of Creusa. By him she 
was mother ofa son, who was called Jon. She 
conveyed the child, with great secrecy to the 
care of his exiled father, who was soon after 
reported to be dead. She believed the story, 
though it had no foundation in trut#. Nican- 

der 
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der, under the assumed name of Aletes, retired 
to an humble cottage on the borders of Delphi, 
and made his son, whom he called Idyssus, an 
attendant on the Pythia, or priestess of Apollo. 
Creusa, on her arrival at the temple, sees the 
young I/yssus, and is struck with the graces of 
his figure. ‘hus far we have Scaliger’s Protasis. 
The second requisite, namcly the Epitasis, or 
working up the plot, goes on in the second act. 
Aletes, who still conceals his real name, pre- 
yails on the Pythia to declare from the oracle, 
that Ilvssus, of the Afolian race, is heir to the 
crown of Athens. This Aletes conceives will 
incline Xuthus to embrace the measure; but 
out of this circumstance springs up a new 
difficulty. Phorbas, the confidential adviser of 
Creusa, hates the Atolian race, and declaresa 
fixed resolution that no stranger shall succeed 
tothe crown. Creusa is equally averse to 


the 
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the Afolian line, while Xuthus, on the other 
hand, favours young Ilyssus, believing him to 
bean #olian. Aviolentquarrelensues between 
the king and queen. She afterwards agrees 
with Phorbas, that Ilyssus should be de- 
stroyed; and even desires that at the banquet 
poison may be administered to him. Thus far 
we have what Scaliger calls the Epitasis, or 
winding up the plet to a state of perplexity and 
impending danget. Unforeseen incidents arise, 
and they go on, working and rising higher in 
every scene. In this alarming situation, Aletes, 
in the fourth act, has an interview with Creusa, 
and there discovers himself to be Nicander. 
Another important secret follows: She learns 
that I/yssus is her son. ‘This is Scaliger’s Ca- 
tastasis. Creusa is involved in difficulties : She 
finds her loved Nicander, but she is married 
to Xuthus. Besides this, she has employed 


VOL. 1. Phorltas 
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Phorbas to destroy her own son. The fourth. 
act ends in this confusion, which may well be 
called, the full growth of the fable. The 
Lysis, as Scaliger calls it, or the solution of 
the Gordian knot, still remains, and what turn 
affairs are to take, no one can foresee. Inthe 
fifth act, the mother flies to the banquet to save 
her son, whom she had doomed to death. A 
slave advances with a poisoned cup, and pre- 
sents it to the youth. ‘The meher seizes it, 
and, after giving another goblet to her son, 
swallows the mortal draught. ‘The ingre- 
dients are slow in their operation: She retires 
to the temple, and with transport tells Nican- 
,der, that she has saved her son, and delivered 
herself from the power of Xuthus, with whom 
she could not live, when her first husband and 
the father of her child was still alive. But 


the distress still encreases: Nicander has re- 


ceived 
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ceived a mortal wound. Heand Creusa take 
their last adieu of their son in the most pathe- 
tic terms, and expire. Jlyssus, now Ion, and. 
heir to the crownof Athens, laments his con- 
dition, calling himself more an orphan now 
than when he knew no parerits. A noble 


moral arises from the conduct of Creusa : 


Upon herself alone 
She drew heav’n’s vengeance, and too surely proves, 
That murder, but intentional, not wrought 
To horrid act, before th’ eternal throne; 


Stands forth the first of crimes. 


The stile throughout is such as consists with a 
just imitation of nature, pure and elegant, often 
poetical, but never aspiring to the false sub- 
lime; the sentiments are suited to the charac- 


ters, and are frequently full of moral dignity. 


I HAVE 
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Inave dwelt the longer on this play, be- 
cause I think it a model of dramatic fable, 
which our modern writers would do well to 
take into their consideration, if they wish to 
form a regular, a probable, and coherent, plot. 
Mr: Garrick, in Aletes (or Nicander) appeared 
to great advantage: In his scenes with his son, 
Ilyssus, he delivered his moral precepts in the 
finest vein of elocution; and in the pathetic 
situations he penetrated every heart. Mossop 
supported the part of Xuthus with weight and 
energy. Mrs. Pritchard was always in high 
favour with the author, and her performance 
of Creusa shewed that she deserved it. The 
play, as well as I recollect, has not been acted 
for several years, but it is to be hoped, will be 
tevived, whenever the public taste shall un- 


dergo a thorough reform. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 


The Comedy of the Cuances, altered from Braumont and 
Fiercuer, by the Duke of Buckincuam, with some further 
Alterations by Garrick—Mrs. Crsper in ConsTANTIA— 
She had no Comic Powers—Mrs, Anincton succeeded to the 
Part—Garrick and she made it a favourite Comedy—Bar- 
BARossA, @ Tragedy, ly Dr. BkRowne—Mossop in BarBa- 
Rrossa—Mrs. Crszer in ZarpHinA—Garrick in ACHMET, 
or Setim—The Fairies, an Opera, from the MipsumMER 
Nicut’s Dream—Britannia, a Masque, 6y Matitrt— 
4 most excellent Prologue spoken by GarricK—VANBRUGH’S 
Comedy of the Mistake—Garrick and Mrs. PrircHarD 
admirable in the Two Lovers—Woopwarpv and Mrs. Cuive 


gn the Two Servants. 


WHENEVER Garrick appeared 

September 
1754, to +in any of his capital parts, either 
June 1755.) . : 
in tragedy or comedy, he was 
sure of attracting crowded audiences. But 


aware 
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aware that variety was necessary, he devoted 
his time every summer to our best English 
authors. ‘This was his constant plan, and it 
must be allowed to be the true ambition of a 
manager, as from that source the public de- 
rived a two-fold pleasure; their love of novelty 
was gratified, and they saw with pride the li- 


terary merit of ancient times. 


Tue comedy of the Chances, altered from 
Beaumont and Fletcher, by Villiers, Duke of 
Ruckingham, was brought forward early in 
this season. After a careful perusal, Garrick 
pruned it of all its indecencies, and retouched 
it in various places. ‘The fable is active, busy, 
and intricate. The mistakes occasioned by the 
opposite characters of the two Constantias, 
give spirit and vivacity to the whole piece. 
Garrick performed Don John with exquisite 


humour. 
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humour. The same cannot be said of Mrs. 
Cibber, who insisted on playing the Second 
Constantia, a lively whimsical character, ill 
adapted to that tender voice, which in tragedy 
melted every eye in tears. It was reserved for 
the comic genius of Mrs. Abington, some years 
afterwards, to shew Constantia in all the 
colours of a gay coquette. The play, from 


that time, became a favourite entertainment, 


Fonp, however, as Garrick was of the old 
masters of the drama, he still was ready to 
shew every mark of attention to the talents of 
contemporary writers. He had kindled a 
spirit of emulation in the minds oft élassic 
scholars, who now employed their leisure 
hours in writing for the stage. In this num- 
ber was the Rey. Dr. Browne, the famous 
author of [’ssavs on the Characteristics of 


Lord 
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Lord Shafisbury. Though a clergyman of 
high reputation, he did not think poetry incon; 
sistent with his profession; on the contrary, 
he agreed with Milton, who says, “ Tragedy, 
* as it was anciently composed, hath been 
“ ener held the gravest, moralest, and most 
“ profitable, of all other poems.’ Barba- 
rossa was acted early in December. History 
affords but slender materials. The poet was 
obliged to mould a fable from his own inyen- 
tion, if that may be called invention, which 
draws its chief supplies from other plays. 
Zaphira is a tender mother, and like Me- 
rope, in Voltaire’s tragedy, believes that Se- 
lim, her son, is dead. She deplores his loss, 
but is not on the point of killing him. So far 
the most interesting scene of the original is 
lost in Dr. Browne’s imitation. The African 
tyrant, like Poliphontes, isin love. He pays 

his 
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SES 
his addresses to Zaphira, but is received with 
all the rage of an indignant mother. Mossop 
supported the pride and ferocity of Barla- 
rossa with great spirit; and Mrs. Cibber, 
giving full scope to that expressive and harmo-. 
nious voice, spoke daggers in every sentence. 
It was the thunder and lightening of virtue ; 
insomuch, that when the tyrant is left to him- 
self, her behaviour extorts, even from a fierce 

Barbarian, the following fine reflection : 
There is a charm 
Of majesty in virtue, that disarms 


Reluctant pow’r, and bends the struggling will 


From her most firm resolve. 


Selim, who is supposed to be dead, has an in- 
terview with Othman, but assumes the bor- 
rowed name of Achmet. In that disguise he 
is not known to the friend of the late royal 
family, who says, he should know the young 


prince 
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prince by a beauteous scar on his forehead, 
made by a furious pard, which Selim killed 
to save his mother from destruction. Seline 
Says, a scar!—Ay, on his forehead: Selim 
lifts his turban, and asks Othman, “ What! 
like this?” The faithful minister is trans- 
ported with joy, and yet it ts not a little sur- 
prizing that Dr. Browne should adopt such an 
expedient. He could not but know what 
Aristotle has said on the subject. That great 
critic saw the effect produced in the tragedies 
of his time by the sudden recognition of per- 
sons who love each other, but when they 
meet are 2bsolute strangers; and he therefore, 
in his xvir. chapter, treats of the means that 
Jead in the best and most probable manner to 
such unexpected discoveries. Scars, or marks 
on the body, are the first that come under his 
consideration. These, he observes, may be 


used 
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used with more or less art, as may be seen in 
the two discoveries of Ulysses in the xix. and 
xx1. books of Homer’s Odyssey. In the for. 
mer, the nurse, Euriclea, being employed to 
wash Ulysses’s feet, sees a scar on his foot, 
and knows him by.that mark. The second 
discovery is made afterwards to the swine- 
herds by Ulysses himself, who shews them the 
same token. ‘The first, Aristotle says, is the 
best, as itis produced by mere chance. The 
last is pronounced to be neither ingenious, nor 
the cause of sudden surprise. In this Ulysses 
offers his own proofs, and the poet may make 
him say whatever his fancy suggests. The 
case is different sith Euriclea: < It isan un- 
** expected circumstance that brings the truth 
* to light.” This criticism, so well founded 
in the nature of things, could not have escaped 
the notice of so eminent a scholar as Dr. 


Browne; 
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Browne; and yet of the two modes he chose 


the worst. 


In the fifth act, Barbarossa is determined 
that Selim shall be put to death. It is true, 
that he is saved from the tyrant’s vengeance. 
But, at the second watch, the bell tolls for 


his execution. In this Dr. Johnson observed, 


¢ 


n 


that there were two improprieties; in the 


¢ 


xn 


first place, the use of a bell is unknown to 


¢ 


n 


the Mahometans; and secondly, Otway had 


‘< 


" 


tolled a bell before Dr. Browne, and we are 


ce 


not to be made April foals twice by the 


é 


“ 


same trick.” The play was so greatly acted 
by Garrick, and the rest of the performers, 
that it kept possession of the stage for a num- 
ber of nights. It has been frequently repeated 
since that time, and, ir deed, is so diversified by 


various incidents, that it will always be a 


popular 
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popular tragedy ; and, in the closet, by the 
energy of language, and the harmony of yver- 
sification, will give great pleasure to the reader 


of taste. 


In the month of February following, the 
public were eed with an opera called, the 
Fairies, taken from the Midsummer Night's 
Dream, and written by Mr. Garrick; the 
musick by Mr. Smith, a pupil of the great 
Handel. The aerial beings, of which Shake- 
speare was the father, could not, it must be 
acknowledged, be rendered more fit for repre- 


sentation by any other contrivance. 


A French war had broke out at this time; 
and to rouze the British spirit, Mr. Mallet 
prepared a Masque, intitled Britannia. 'The 
music was composed by Dr. Arne, and was a 


great 
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preat support of the piece. The Prologue was 
written by Garrick, and, as it was understood 
at the time, had some lines from the pen of 
Mr. Mallet. It was spoken by the manager, 
in the character of a Drunken Sailor. It 
was delivered with the greatest humour, and 
from the nature of the subject was so popular, 
that it was called for many nights after the 
Masque itself was laid aside, and Garrick was 
obliged, though he did not act in the play, te 
be in readiness to answer the public demand. 
The reader may, in like manner, expect it in 


this place. 


PROLOGUE to BRITANNIA. 
Enter Garrick, fuddled; and talking to himself. 


We tt! if thou art, my boy, a little mellow, 
A sailor half-seas o’er’s a pretty fellow. 


What 
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What cheer ho! (looking round) zounds! I carry 
too much sai]— 
No—tight and trim—I scud before the gale. 
[ Staggers forward, and stops. 
But softly tho’—the vessel seems to reel ; 
Steady, boy, steady —smust not shew her keel. 
And now, thus ballasted, what course to steer ? 

Shall I again to sea, and bang Mounseer ? 
Or shall I stay, and toy with Sal and Sue ? 
Do’st love "em, boy?’—by this right hand I do! 
A well-rigg’d girl is surely most inviting ; 
There’s nothing better-——except fip and fighting. 
I must not sculk; my country now commands: 
Shall I turn in, when Honour pipes all hands ? 
What! shall we sons of beef and freedom stoop, 
Or lower our flag to slavery and soup ? 
What! shall these parly-vous make such a racket, 
And shall not we, my boys, well trim their jacket ? 
‘What! shall Old England be a Frenchman’s butt? 


No; when he shuffles, we should always cut. 


ri 


to 
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I'll to ’em, faith—avast!—before I go, 
Haye I not promis‘d Sal to see the show ? 
[Pulls owt a play-Lill. 
From this same paper we shall understand 
What work’s to-night :—I read your printed hand. 
First let’s refresh a bit, for faith I need it ; 
I'll take one sugar-plumb *, and then I'll read it. 


[Reads the play-bill of Zara, which was 


acted that evening. 
At the The-a-tre Royal, Drury-Lane, will be 
pre-sen-tated a Tragedy, called Sarah. 
I'm glad ’tis Sarah, and a tragedy ; 
For Sal shall see her name-sake, and for me, 
I'll sleep as sound as if I were at sea. 
Yl ae the names—I would not give a pin— 
Damn all their actors—except Harlequin. 


[ Reads. 
To which will be-ad-ded a new Masque. 


Zounds! why a masque? we sailors hate grimace ; 
Aboye-board all! we scorn to hide our faces. 


* Tobacco. 


But 
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But what is here, so very large and plain? 
Bri-tan-nia!—Ho! Britannia!—gopd -agyin- 
Huzza, boys !—by the Royal George. swear, 
Tom Coxen,- and the crew, shall all be.there: 
All free-born souls must take Britannia’s part,. 
And give her three round cheers, with hand and 
heart. | 
[Going off, he stops. 

I wish you landmen, tho’, would leave your tricks, 
Your factions, parties, and damn’d politics, 
And; like tis honest tars, drink, fight, and’ sing, 


Trué to yourselves, your country, and your king: 


Ir must not be omitted, that, inthe course 
of this season, was revived Sir John Van- 
brugh’s Comedy ot the Mistake, taken from 
te Depit Amotreux of Moliere. — When it 
was ready to be presented before the public, 
warrick deferréd it to the month of March, 
with a gentrous' design to give the first night 


VOL. I: to 
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to Mrs, Pritchard for her benefit. From two 
such writers as Moliere and Vanbrugh, no 
wonder that we have a most excellent comedy. 
‘The scenes are carried on with abundantvariety, 
presenting the most lively situations, all con- 
nected with dramatic skill. The quarrel be- 
tween Don Carlos (Garrick) and Leonora 
(Mrs. Pritchard) 1s written in Vanbrugh’s 
highest vein ot humour, and was inimitably 
ucted. ‘The two lovers are resolved to part 
for ever, but their attections are too deeply 
planted in their hearts, and nature overcomes 
their capricious resolutions. The French critics 
tell us, that this amorous quarrel, and the re- 
conciliation that takes place, is an imitation 
of the ninth Ode of Horace, lib. iii. which be- 
gins, Donec gratus eram tili, and has been 
imitated by several English poets. If Moliere 


took his hint from that beautiful little poem, 


he 
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hé shewed his taste and his comic genius to 
great advantage. What follows sprung from 
his own fancy. The two setvants, Sancho 
and Jacinta, saw the behaviour of their master 
and mistress; and scorn to follow their exam- 
ple. They enter into altercation ; they ex- 
press their mutual disdain ; they excuange pre- 
sents; she returning the thimble, the pin- 
cushion, the scissars, and even the garters, 
which she had received, while her lover gives 
her back a tobacco-stopper, a peh-knife, and 
other trinkets. All this is in imitation of 
Carlos and Leonora, and then, like them, they 
rush to one another’s arms. Garrick aiid Mrs. 
Pritchard gave universal delight, and Wood- 
ward and Mrs. Clive convulsed the audience 
with fits of laughter. The play was often 
repeated during the remainder of the season, 
and has been since acted with great applause. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP: XXIV. 


The Critnese Festrvat—The Newspiapers. Sull of: iflamndtory 
Paragraphs—A Number of Dancers imported by Noverre, 
“the Contriver of the Spectacle--The Public resolved to oppose 
the Dancers, ‘because a French Wer had broke Oute—GARRICK: 
antars the King’s Command, cand hoped there would be no 
Riot in his Presence— Acts Ricuanp Ill.—The King chiefly 
‘struck with the Zbxd Muavor—-4 Violent Riot—The King 
, wibhdrew—~F he shew not exhibited—Benches and Scenes 
demolished—The CHINESE FEstivaL | never performed—The 
‘Rarce of the Abrrentice—Fiorize and’ Pervira from 
‘phe Wintzr’a Tapze—The Tragedy of Atuestan, ly Dr. 
Browsge—The Subject related in Hume's. History—The 
Play contains a strong Moral Lesson, fit to le duly con- 
sidered by all Rebellious Spirits—Dr. Hutu ‘publishes a Peti« 
ioe from the -Letters 1 and U to Davip Garrick. Esa.— 


Garrick’s Epigram in Answer to the Doctor. 


AN unexpected storm: gathered 
Septem ber 


1755, to Sover Garrick’s head in the begin 
J 1750. ; aerate tg ers ’ 

cece ning of this season. He had ent- 
ployed the summer in planning schemes for'the 


enter- 
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entertainment of the town, and was resolved 
to spare no expence in preparing scenery and 
splendid decorations. For this purpose, he 
invited an artist; celebrated throughout Eu- 
rope for his skill in all the graceful movements 
of dancing, and the art of presenting a regular 
story in. dumb show. Such an exhibition 
would most probably have the attraction of 
novelty, and supersede the necessity of intros 
ducing those monstrous pantomimes, with 
which Mr. Lun hoped he could silence Shake- 
speare, Jonson, Otway, and Rowe. The per: 
son, whose dances. were admired at every court 
on the Continent, was: Monsieur Noverre, a 
athe of Switzerland. Garrick entered into a 
most liberal engagement with him, and gave 
him 'a-commission to enlist in ite service the 
best performers he could find. Noverre ar- 
rived in London in the month of August, with 

a band 


t> 
oa 
6 ¢) 


SENS, MIG OMe 


a band of no less than a hundred chosen for 
his purpose. Ife went to work immediately, 
and gave directions tocarpenters, scene-painters, 
taylors, and, in the mean time, exercised his 
dancers for au exhibition, called, the Chinese 
Festival. The scriblers, the small wits, and 
the whole tribe of disappointed authors, de- 
clared war against the manager. In news- 
papers, essays, and paragraphs, they railed at 
an undertaking, calculated, as they said, to 
maintain a gang of Frenchmen. The spirit of 
the inferior class was rouzed, and spread like 
wildtire through London and Westminster. 
Garrick was alarmed, but still thought he 
could avert the impending storm. The king 
had never seen him act; this he stated to the 
Duke of Grafton, then Lord Chamberlain, 
and made it his request to have the honour of 


appearing before his majesty, when, accord- 


ing 
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ing to custom, on the day of opening the ses- 
sion of parliament, he honoured the play- 
house with his presence. ‘The favour was 
granted, and Richard III. was announced by 
command. This contrivance, Garrick flattered 
himself, would preserve peace and good order’ 
His performance of Richard, and the Royal 
presenee, he hoped, would procure a quiet 
reception for the Chinese Festival. He found 
himself mistaken. The play being finished, 
the dancers entered, and all was noise, tumult, 
and commotion. His majesty was amazed at 
the uproar, but, being told, that. it was be- 
cause people hated the French, he smiled, and 
withdrew from a scene of confusion. ‘The 
affray continued without intermission above 
an hour. In the mean time, Mr. Fitzherbert, 
father of Lord St. Helen, and possessed of 
wit, humour, and politeness, almost beyond 


any 
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any gentleman of that day, went into the 
Green Room, where the present writer hap- 
pened to be. He had been, in consequence 
of an office, which he held, one of the attend- 
ants in the king’s box. Garrick was impa- 
tient to know what his majesty thought of 
Richard. “I can say nothing on that head,” 
replied Mr. Fitzherbert, but when an actor 
told Kichard, “ The Mayor of London 
** comes to greet you,’ the king rouzed him- 
self, and when Yaswell entered buffooning 
the character, the king exclaimed, “ Duke of 
* Grafton, I like that Lord Mayor ;” and, 
when the scene was over, he said again, 
* Duke of Grafton, that is goad Lord 
“ Mayor.” Well! but the warlike bustle, 
the drums and trumpets, and the shouts of 
soldiers, must have awakened a great military 
genius. ‘ J can say nothing of that,” replied 


Mr. 
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Mr. Fitzherbert; buc when Richard was 
in Bosworth-field, roaring for a horse, ‘his 
majesty said, “ Duke of Grafton, wiil that 


« Lord Mayor not come again?” 


AFTER some time passed in merriment, 
Garrick’s friends advised him to think no more 
of the Chinese Festival; but the experiment 
was repeated three or four nights more. The 
opposition went on with additional violence. 
Gentlemen of rank leaped out of the boxes to 
support the manager. Swords were drawn, 
but John Bull still hated Frenchmen, though 
the band imported by Noverre were Italians, 
Swiss, and Germans. At last the rioters re- 
solved to end the contest; they tore up the 
benches, broke the lustres, threw down the 
partitions:'of the boxes, and, mounting the 
stage, demolished the Chinese scenery. The 


necessary 
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necessary repairs took five or six days, and, 
in the interval, public notice was given, that 
the proposed entertainment was laid aside for 
ever. The popular fury was appeased, and 
the business of the theatre went on without 


interruption, 


In January 1756, the farce of the Appren- 
tice made its appearance. = It will be sufficient 
to say, that in all its parts it was greatly 
supported, and, if we add, that Woodward 
in the character of Dick was the life of the 
piece, it is a tribute due to the memory of 


that admirable comedian, 


Tue following anecdote may, perhaps, 
amuse the reader, On the morning after the 
farce.was acted, Mr. Garrick paid the author 
a visit, and brought with him the celebrated 

Dr. 
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Se 
Dr. Munsey, whom this writer had never 
seen. Garrick cntered the dining room, and 
turning suddenly round, ran to the door, and 
ealled out, “ Dr. Munsey, where are you 
going ©”— Up stairs to see the author,” 
said Munsey.—* Pho pho! come down, the 
“ quthor is here.” Dr. Munsey came, and, 
sas he entered the room, said, in his free way, 
“ You scoundrel! I was going up to the 
** garret: who could think of finding an 
“ author on the first floor 2’ After this in- 
troduction, the Doctor sat down, and was 
highly diverting for near an hour. He rose on 
a sudden, and, ‘ Well! Garrick,” said he, 
“ I have had enough of this, and now I'll 
“* go and see the tall woman at Charing 
“ Cross.” From that time the present writer 
Was intimate with Dr. Munsey, and found him 
on all occasions a most pleasant companion. 


Towards 
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Towarps the end of January came forth 
Florizel and Perdita, reduced by Garrick to 
three acts from Shakespeare's Winter's Tale ; 
the most irregular production of that great 
but eccentric poet. “The rules of time and place 
are totally violated ; the former includes more 
than sixteen years. The action begins before 
Perdita is born, and extends to her wedding 
day.. Asto place, the scene is sometimes in 
Sicily, and sometimes in Bohemia, which last 
is treated as if it were a maritime country. 
The business is so complicated, and hetero- 
geneous, that the strictest attention can not 
find a clue to guide us..through the maze. 
Notwithstanding this, there are detached beau- 
ties without number, and wild ae many of the 
characters are, they are drawn with such a 
masterly. pencil, that they ‘seem. to be acting 
in the ordinary business of real life. Garrick 


Saw 
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saw that the public would be little obliged to 
him fora revival of the entire play, and there 
fore, swith great judgement, extracted from. 
the chaos before ‘him a:clear and regular fable. 
The Prologue *, which he wrote and spoke 
upon the occasion, is in his usual vein of pleas 
santry; and the two last lines are expressive 


of his design: 


‘Tis my chief wish, my joy, my only plan, 


To lose no drop of that immortal man, 


The piece was well performed, Yates in Aii- 
iolicus, and Woodward, in the Clown, gave 
great entertainment. It is unnecessary to add 
that Garrick, in Leontes, and Mrs. Pritchard, 
in Hermione, acquitted themselves with their 
usual ability. Mrs. Cibber ought not to be 


passed by in silence. In her hands Perdita 


Pepee thie Appendix, No. XI. 
was 
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was the deligtit of the audience. She not 
only gave every grace to the imnocent and 
blooming Perdita, but she sung in the sweet- 
est strain. Her song, which begins, “ Come, 
« Come, my good shepherds, our flocks let 
“ us shear,’ was worthy of her, whose mu- 
sical powers were admired by the great Handel, 
when he produced her in his Oratorio of the 
Messiah. ‘“ The roses will bloom, when. 
“< there’s peace in the breast,” was heard for 


a long time in every street of the metropolis. 


Arrer the run of this piece, the tragedy of 
Athelstan, by Dr. Browne, was announced 
about the end of February. The play is 
founded on a passage in an early period of the 
English history. The substance, as related by 
David Hume *, is as follows: In the reign of 


* See Hume's Historv, 8vo. vol. i. p. 130. 


Ethelred, 
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Ethelred, who was called by the epithet of 
the unready, the Danes made ‘a descent on 
the eastern coast, but the English had collected 
at London a fleet capable of giving battle to 
the enemy, though that judicious measure 
failed of success, by the perfidy of Alfric, Duke 
of Mercia, who had suffered disappointments 
and disgrace at court, and fired with resent- 
ment, revolted to the Danes. He gave them 
secret intelligence of the danger their fleet was 
in, and deserted to them with a squadron 
under his command, and thereby disappointed 
all the efforts of his countrymen. With these 
slender materials Dr. Browne went to work, 
and from his own invention, contrived to raise 
4 grand superstructure. He made use of the 
privilege allowed to the poet in all cases, where 
known historical truth is not contradicted, and 
the fictitious circumstances are, with proba- 


bility, 
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bility, interwoven with the texture of the 


whole. Horace has given the rule: 


Atque ita mentitur, sic veris falsa remiscet, 


Primo ne medium, medio ne discrepet imum. 


The name of Alfric, the rebel duke, is changed 
to that of Athelstan. ‘The moral doctrine of 
the piece is of the first importance. It comes 
home to the breast of every Briton; it incul- 
cates the essential rule of his civil conduct, in 
order to secure his liberty, his virtue, and his 
happiness. Alhelstan soon falls into deep re- 
flection; he sees his country reduced by his 
treason to the lowest misery, and is stung with 
remorse. He finds, unexpectedly, that Thvra 
(acted by Mrs. Cibber) is his daughter, and re- 
solves, as becomes a father, to protect her from 
the brutal lust of Gothmiand, the Danish ge- 
neral. The two chiefs have an interview. The 


father 
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father claims his child: the invader says, she 
is his, by right of conquest; he calls Athelstan 
a traitor, and bids him goto his king, Ethelred, 
for a redress of his grievances. He treats the 
rebel duke with utter contempt, and then 


tells him, 


Ev’n such, thro’ ev’ry age, shall be the lot 

OF British blindness, when it aids invasion, 

The slave of conquest first, and then her scorn! 
The seatfolding, on which ambition mounts, 
Then spurns it to the earth, a refuse vile, 


Fit for contempt to tread on! 


This is the retribution Athelstan meets with 
for his crimes. His distresses go on encreas- 
ing, till, at length, in a dark grove, when he 
thinks he is killing Gothmund, he plunges 
his dagger in the breast of his daughter. 
Thyra is led forth ready to expire. The fa- 
ther sees that he has murdered his child, and 


SiOd ee Le the 
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the daughter finds that she dies by the hand of 
a parent. Thescene that follows is pathetic 
inthe highest degree. Thyra in the tenderest 
manner forgives her father, and expires. 
Athelstan beholds his crimes with horror, and 
aims a dagger at his breast. The blow is pre- 
vented, but nothing can appease the scorpion 
stings of a guilty conscience. He calls him- 
self a traitor and a murderer. [lis agony of 
mind is too much for a feebie oid man, and, 
after a strain of lamentation, he dies of a 


broken heart. 


Sucu is the catastrophe of a rebel. The 
play, since the first tide of success, has never 
peen repeated, but surely it well deserves to 
hold its rank among the best of our English 
tragedies. The moral doctrine, which it 
teaches, ought to be impressed on every heart 


throughout 
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throughout his Majesty’s dominions. The 
lines, with which Dr. Browne concludes his 
Prologue, are an excellent warning to every 
insurgent, who, at any time, shall be so mad 
and wicked as to think of aiding a French in- 


yasion. 


Treason attend: Here view the rebel’s fate, 
Nor hope thy arm can shake a free-born state; 
See blood and horror end what guilt began, 
And tremble at thy woes in Athelstan. 


Axzour this time Garrick and Dr. Hill had 
another paper war, which, however, did not last 
long. The Doctor, fond of a skirmish, pub- 
lished, in a pamphlet, a Petition from the letters 
Iand U to David Garrick Esq. both complain- 
ing of terrible grievances imposed upon them 
by the great actor, who frequently banished 
them from their proper stations; as in the 


word 
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—e 
word virtue, which they said, he conrerted 
into virtue ;, and, in the word, ungrateful, he 
displaced the U, and made it, ingrateful, to 
the great prejudice of the said letters. ‘To this 


complaint Garrick replied in the following 


PEIGRA 


ff ’tis true, as you say, that I’ve injurd a letter, 

I'l) change my note soon, and I hope for the Letrer ; 
May the right use of letters, as well as of men, 
Uereafter be tix’d by the tongue and the pen ; 
Most devoutly I wish they may both have their due, 


And that may be never mistaken for 27 


CHAP. 
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GHAR One 


Comedy of Rute a Wire ano Have a Wire, revived with Al- 
terations—Garrick in Leon—Mis. Praircuarp in Esri- 
vanza—Woopwarp the Copper Cartary—CaTHERINE 
AND Perrucnuio, zn Three Acts—Woopwarv and Mrs. 
Crive—Account of the Original Play—The Farce of Livur- 
rut, ly GarrickK—Olservations on that Piece—The Tem~ 
rest changed to an Opera—Critical Examen of that Play— 
Too good to le changed to an Opera—Surrvey’s Comedy of 
the GaMESTERS revived—Review of it—Garrtcx’s excellent 
Protocue—The Farce of Letur, with the Additional Cha- 
racter of Lonp CHatxstone—The Farce ef the Mag Co- 


AUETTE—Review of it. 


FLETCHER’s comedy of Rule 
September 
1756 to & a Wifeand Have a Wife, with 
June 1757. ; E ; 
some alterations by Garrick, was 
brought forward early in this season. ‘There 
is something whimsical in the plot, but, vpon 


the whole, it isan excellent coinedy. Garrick, 


in 
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in Leon, displayed the wonderful quickness, 
with which he could, on a sudden, transform 
himself into different shapes. The assumed 
simplicity, by which he deceives Margaritta, 
was a truly comic and surprising contrast to 
the manly spirit that he afterwards exerts, to 
shew her that, in order to keep her his, he was 
determined to rule her. Woodward, in the 
Copper Captain, and Mrs. Pritchard, in Es- 
tifania, gave ajust and lively imitation of na- 
ture; and in fact, the poet, who copied from 
life, gave them excellent materials. The play 
contains an admirable lesson for proper con- 
duct in the married state, and when we say, 
that it is superior to all the trash of modern 


times, we pay no compliment to the author. 


Catherine and Petruchio, from Shakes- 
peares Taming of the Shrew, altered by 


Garrick, 
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Garrick, was the piece next in succession. The 
redundancies of the original, and all the in- 
coherent parts, are retrenched with great 
judgement, and we now have a regular and 
consistent fable in three acts. As it stands at 
present, we have the precious ore of the origi- 
nal, without any ef the dross. Grumio was 
well performed by Yates. In the part of Pe- 
truchio, Woodward acquitted himself with 
that whimsical spirit, which always distin- 
guished him; and Mrs. Clive, in her true vein 
of comic humour, crowned the whole with 

success. The original play is, perhaps, the 
worst of all our great poet’s productions. It 
is supposed to be presented before some great 
lord in his palace, and, by consequence, loses 
all power of imposing on the minds of an au- 
dience. It cannct for a moment pass for 
reality. It is a wild, confused, and almost 


inexplicable 
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——— 
inexplicable fable, crowded with superfluous 
scenes and unnecessary characters; forming 
all together a chaos of heterogeneous matter, 
a wilderness without a path to guide you 
through the labyrinth. Garrick, however, saw 
his way. He was like a man travelling over 
a rugged country, who, amidst the rocks and 
desert wastes that surround him, perceives 
great order and beauty in several parts. From 
the whole he had the judgement to sclect the 
most coherent scenes, and, without intermix ing 
any thing of his own, to let Shakespeare be 


the entire author of a very excellent comedy, 


W HEN we reflect on the unwearied assiduity 
of a man, who acted four or five times in a 
week great and labocious characters, we can- 
not but wonder, that he should find leisure to 


produce, with such rapidity, so many new 


pieces 
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pieces of his own composition. He knew 
that vayjety is the ruling’passion, the primum 
mobile of the public mind, Accordingly, he 
gave in the month of December 1756, the 
farce of Lilliput, founded on the first book of 
Gulliver’ s Lravels.: In that work Dr. Swift 
displays the most wonderful invention, at times 
as eccentric as Rabelais in his wildest flights, 
but always so governed by reason, that he 
could build on the most chimerical fiction a 
noble system of moral and political principles. 
He was the great master of irony, and his fund 
of satire, wit, and humour, was inexhaustible. 
His imaginary beings act in such a manner, 
that they almost deceive us into a belief that 
they are of the human species. They exhibit 
a picture of men and manners, not to be 
equalled by Lucian, and not s1=passed by Cer- 
vantes. By introducing this fictitious race in 


a regular 
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a regular drama, Garrick saw that two Jin- 
portant points might be attained. At the 
sight of such diminutive creatures, adopting 
the follies of real life, the fashion:ble world 
might learn to lower their pride, and che dig 
nity of vice would be lost. At the same 
time, the public would enjoy their dear variety. 
The piece was acted by boys and girls, all tu- 
tored by the manager, and the parents of not 
less than a hundred were most liberally re- 


warded. 


Garrick’s muse was far from being tired. 
In the beginning of January, 1757, Shakes- 
peare’s play of the Tempest was converted into 
an opera. In this an error cf judgement must 
be acknowledged. The original is the most 
entertaining, and, in some respects, the most 
complete productisn, in the whole circle of the 


drama. 
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drama. The hint is taken from a translation 
of an Italian story ; but Shakespeare’s touch 
turned every thing to gold. As Dr, Johnson 
says, “ Existence saw him spurn her bounded 
“reign; he produced a new creation, and 
gave it the appearance of reality, by the con- 
summate art, with which he contrived to in- 


terweave it with historical characters. 


Prospero, Duke of Milan, was driven from 
his dominions by a conspiracy between Alonzo, 
King of Naples, and Antonio, brother of the 
Duke, whose ambition could not be appeased, 
till he usurped the crown, and committed 
Prospero, with his daughter, then an infant, 
in a shattered bark to the mercy of the winds 
and waves. Prospero, with his child, Mi- 
randa, is thrown on a desert island, and there 
finds Caliban, a solitary savage. About twelve 


years 
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a 
years after this event, the King of Naples, 
with his brother Sebastian, Ferdinand, the 
King’s son and heir, Antonio, the usurper, 
and Gonzala, an honest minister at the Nea- 
politan court, were embarked at Tunis (since 
called Carthage) on their voyage to Italy, after 
having married a daughter of the King of 
Naples to the African Prince. Prospero, 
who is endowed with magic powers, raises a 
tremendous storm, by which the vessel is 
driven on his island. The passengers are all 
safely landed, but, by the force of enchant- 
ment, deprived of their understanding, and 
detained in that condition. Young Ferdinand 
escapes from the storm, and thinks the yest are 
all swallowed up by the waves. He meets 
Miranda, who had never seen a man, except 
her aged father. The scene between them is 


exquisitely beautiful, With the natural pro- 


pensity 
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pensity of heér sex, she is scon in love, and her 
father approves of her passion. To give di- 
versity to the fable, Caliban, the savage, born 
of Sycora.x, a sorceress, talks and acts in a 
manner, which we cannot but think is highly 
probable. The savage that was brought into 
this conntry from the woods of Hanover, in 
the reign of George II. served to shew, that 
our great poet’s imagination was neither wild 
nor eccentric. T'rinculo, the jester, and Sie- 
phano, the drunken butler, are fit company for 
Caliban. 'The scenes between them, without 
interrupting the main business, are natural and 
truly comic. Ariel is a preternatural agent, 
under the command of Prospero, who at 
length dissolves his magic art, and restores the 
adventurers to their senses. He marries Mj- 
randa to the heir apparent of Naples, and 
recoyers the Duchy of Milan. In this man- 


ner, 
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ner, as Dr.Johnson observes, “‘ The operations 
“ of magic, the tumults of a storm, the 
“ adventures of a desert island, the native 
“ effusions of untaught affection, the punish- 
“ ment of guilt, and the final happiness of 
“ the pair, for whom our passions and 
« reason are equally interested, combine to 
«« form one of the finest dramas in the 


<PIVOrlaa 


Garrick ought not to have suffered such. 
a play to dwindle into an opera. The har- 
mony of the versification wanted no aid from 
music. He had said, in a former prologue, 
that, “ He wished to lose no drop of that 


’ 


““ immortal man,’ and here he lost a tun of 
him. Had he revived the Tempest, as it 
stands in the orivinal, and played the cha- 
racter of Prospero, he would have done jus- 


tice 
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tice to the ged of his idolatry, and honour to 


himself. 


A coop cld comedy, called the Gamesters, 
succeeded to this fantastic opera. This was the 
production of James Shirley, a poet of the last 
century. Wilding is the principal character : 
aman addicted to play, with a rage that no- 
thing can conitroul. He lives in a circle of 
gamblers, who are marked by their names, 
such as, Careless, Little Stock, Sellaway, and 
Hazard. They may all be said to represent 
numbers of the same stamp at every card and 
dice club in the metropolis at the present time. 
The plot is busy and intricate, but, in its pro- 
gress, perfectly clear and probable. Wilding’ 
wife is a woman of strict virtue; but her 
good qualities leave no impression. on the 
mind of her husband. She forms a scheme 


for 
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for the reformation of the man she loves, and 
succeeds to her utmost wish. Gaming, so 
long ago as the year 1637, may be said to be 
in its infancy, but even then, Shirley con- 
sidered it as the source of political and moral 
evil, and therefore drew his pen against so 
dangerous a vice. Garrick saw that destruc- 
tive passion in the same light, and, to enforce 
the poet’s doctrine, he introduced the subject 


in the following excellent 


PROLOGUE. 


WHuHENE’ER the wits of France take pen in hand, 
To give a sketcn of you, and this our land, 

One settled maxim throtgh the whole you see, 

Lo wit — their great superiority ! 

Urge what you will, they still have this to say, 


That you, who ape them, are less wise thad they. 


"Tis 
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"Tis thus these well-bred letter-writers use us > 
They trip o’er here, with half an eye peruse us, 


Embrace us, eat our meat, and then abuse us. 


When this same play was writ that’s now before ye, 
The English stage had reach'd it’s point of glory! 
No paltry thefts peeeen this author’s pen, 

He painted English manners, Englishmen, 
And form’d his taste on Shakespeare and Old Ben. 
Then were French plays and farces quite unknown, 


Our wits wrote well, and all they writ their own. 


These were the times, when no infatuation, 
No vicious modes, no zea] for imitation, 
Had chang’d, deform’d, andsunk the Britishnation. 
Should you be ever from yourselves estrang’d, 
The cock will crow, to sec the lion chang’d ! 
To boast our liberty is weak and vain, 
While tyrant-vices in our bosoms reign. 


VOL. I. Not 
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Not liberty alone a nation saves; 
Corrupted freemen are the worst of slaves. 
Let Prussia’s sons each English breast inflame; 


Oh! be our spirit, as our cause, the same. 


And as our hearts with one religion glow, 
Let us with all their ardour drive the foe, 
As heav’n had rais’d our arm,—asheay’n had giv’n 


the blow. 


Would you rekindle all your ancient fires, 
Extinguish first your modern vain desires. 
Still it is yours, your glories to retrieve; 
Lop but the branches, and the tree shall live. 
With these erect a pile for ‘sacrifice, 
And in the midst—throw all your cards and dice; 
Then fire the heap, and, as it sinks to earth, 
The British genius shall have second birth ; 
Shall Phoenix like, rise perfect from the flame, 


Spring from the dust, and mount again to fame ! 


Suc 
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Sucu was the introduction of a most excel- 
lent and moral comedy. ‘The advice, it is too 
true, has not been followed ; on the contrary, 
the rage for play has gone on with encreasing 
violence. The comedy concludes with the lan- 
guage of a reformed gamester; but, as one of 
the company observes, “ The sinner preaches, 
« but his lectures will make few peniteits.” 
Wilding says, 

The Syren’s yoice shall charm my ear no more; 

With joy I quit that treach’rous fatal shore, 

Where a friend’s ruin is by friends enjoy’d, 

And ey’ry virtue is by turns destroy’d. 
Thus we find that Garrick scorned to rummage 
the Continent of Europe for new fangled plays, 
and sooterkins of tragedy and comedy from 
Germany. He resorted to the old school, and 
was never at a loss for some novelty from his 
own pen. On Mrs. Pritchard’s benefit-night, 

he 
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he revived the farce of Lethe, with the ad- 
ditional character of Lord Chalkstone, per- 
formed by himself. Which had most merit, 
the actor or the writer, was a question that 
the best critics could not decide. The piece 
was repeated frequently, and has ever since 


made a firm stand on the stage. 


Tue farce of the Male Coquette is another 
of Garrick’s productions, written and acted, 
as it was said at the time, within a month. 
He gave the first performance of it to WWeads 
ward for his benefit in the month of March, 
1757. Friblle and Captain Flash had, be- 
fore this time, exploded two miscreants that 
were a disgrace to society. A single instance 
of the effeminate character appeared some 
years since at a village in Surry, and having 


no appearance of either the masculine or fe- 


minine 
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minine gender, all who saw this motley being, 
agreed to give to such a phcoenomenon the 
name of The It. That was the last of the 
puny race. Daffodil, the Male Coquette, 
has little or no resemblance to Fribble. He 
makes love to every woman he meets, and as 
soon as he flatters himself that he has insinu- 
ated himself into her good graces, drops her 
acquaintance, with the air of a gallant, who 
has triumphed over her virtue. The farce 
succeeded greatly, and owed much of its re- 
putation to Woodward's admirable acting. 


The moral is expressed in the following lines: 


In the male sex takes a detested name, 


Coquettry in the fair is loss of fame ; \ 


TVhat marks the want of manhood, virtue, sensc, and shame. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. SOXVI’ 


Mrs. Cenrtiivre’s Comedy of the Wonver—Review of that 
Play—Garrick in Don Ferix—Dr. Smou.et’s Farce, called 
the Revrisat, or the Tars of OLD EnGLanp—Account of 
the Piece—Garnicx’s Letter to Dr. SmMotiet, alout the 
Charge on the Author's Night—Acis, a Tragedy, ly Joun 
yHome—The late Mr. Gray’s Opinion of iteIsaBELLA, o7 
the Farar Marriace, altered from SouTHERNE, by Gar- 
RICK—-SOUTHERNE'S Reflections on Tragi-comedy—The same 
Play revived with great Success by Mrs. Sippons—The Farce 
of the UpHotsTereR: Garrick in PAMPHLET; WoopwagD 


in the BARBER; Mrs. Cuivs in the Part of Stipsuop. 


THE Wonder, or a Woman 


September 
1757 to Keeps a Secret, was -eviv «' in 
June 1758. | ° Cas : 

the beginning of November. This 
is the best comedy in the whole collection of 


Mrs, 
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Mrs. Centlivre. The subject is shortly this: 
Don Pedro is the father of Violante, and, 
that he may convert her fortune to his own 
use, is resolved to place her in a convent. 
But the lady has no nun’s flesh: she is in love 
with Don Felix, a young nobleman of honour 
and integrity, but of a jealous temper, His 
sister, Isabella, is destined by her father, 
Don Lopez, to be the wife of Don Guzman, 
to whom she has a fixed aversion. To avoid 
being forced into such a marriage, she escapes 
fein her father’s house, and takes shelter un- 
der the care of Violante, who promises to 
give her a safe retreat, and conceal her from 
all enquiry. ‘This is the grand secret, which 
we are to wonder to find kept by a woman. 
From that point of honour spring all the em- 
barassments that follow. Violante acts with 
inviolable truth and constancy : she hides 

Isabella 
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a 
Isabella in a closet, and when Don Felix 
wants the same retreat, she will not suffer 
him toenter. ‘This awakens all his suspicions, 
to such a degree, that he resolves to take his 
final leave of Violante. Their interview af- 
fords ‘ most admirable scene, in which Gar- 
rick almost excetled himself. But the falling 
out of loyers is a renewal of their passion. 
‘They are thoroughly reconciled, till another 
incident inflames the jealousy of Don Felix. 
Every thing, however, is explained to his 
satisfaction; Isabella marries Colonel Brit- 
ton; Don Felix sees his error; and, after 
promising to renounce the infirmities of his 
temper, is received with tender affection by 


Zolante, 


‘Tuese circumstances are the ground-work 
of the play. The fable is carried on with 
great 
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great dramatic skill; frequent difficulties oc- 
cur; expectation is kept alive; a most enter- 
taining, a clear, and intelligible perplexity, 
runs through the whole, till at last it ends in 
a pleasing catastrophe. Garrick made a few 
alterations with his usual judgement, and, by 
his performance of Don Felix, did great ho- 


nour to Mrs. Centlivre and himself. 


Tue celebrated Dr. Smollet was the next 
candidate for theatrical fame. <A farce, writ- 
ten by him, called the Reprisal, or, The 
Lars of Old England, issued forth in the 
month of December. In this piece we have 
four leading characters, a Bonny Scot, a 
League, a Frenchman, and an English 
Sailor. ‘The last was performed by Wood- 
ward, who was made by the author to lie 
down, and whimper and cry, in a manner that 


gave 
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gave no adequate idea of a British tar. The 
jargon of the Frenchman, and the provincial 
dialect of the Scotchman and Irishman, had 
been so hackneyed on the stage, that they 
gave little or no entertainment. The piece, 
however, met with tolerable success, and the 
author reaped the profits of a very large be- 
nefit. He had, before this time, declared 
open war against Garrick in Roderick Ran- 
dom and Peregrine Pickle; but the civilities, 
which he met with upon this occasion, ex- 
tinguished all former animosities, and a 
thorough reconciliation followed. The letter, 
which Garrick wrote to him, serves ta shew 
in what a liberal manner authors were charged 
on. their benefit-nights, and, for that purpose, 
may be seen in the Appendix *. To what we 


have said of The Tars of Old England, we 


* See Appendix No, XII. 


cannot 
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cannot abstain from adding, that Dr. Smollet, 
though, like Fielding, he shewed great hu- 
mour in his novels, was like that great author, 
no master of theatrical effect. The drama 


was not his province. 


A CIRCUMSTANCE somewhat singular hap- | 
pened in the course of the season. Garrick 
had rejected, in 1757, the tragedy of Douglas, 
by John Home, by much the best of that gen- 
t!eman’s dramatic works. The reasons that 
operated on th manager never transpired. 
He saw, no doubt, and felt that most beauti- 
ful and tender interview in the third act, be- 
tween Lady Randolph and the Old Shep- 
herd; but, perhaps, after that scene, the fable 
seemed to languish, without any striking or 
pathetic situation. Besides this, it is proba- 
ble, that Garrick did not think the part of 


Young 
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Young Norvaladequate to his superior powers. 
Be the fact as it may, the tragedy of Douglas 
deserved a better fate. At length, as if the 
manager had brought down a judgement on 
himself, he was obliged, under the pressure of 
great influence, to receive from the same 
author, a play in no respect comparable to 
that which he had proscribed. This was the 
tragedy of Agis, acted in January,1758. The 
Spartan History furnished the ground-plot, 
but the superstructure has nothing of the 
Grecian order, nor indeed the taste of a good 
modern architect. The scenes follow one 
another in aregular train, but without anima- 
tion. To atone for that defect, the author in- 
troduced a grand and splendid procession in 
the second act, and, by that pompous show, 
and the addition of sonorous music, hoped to 


supply the place of terror and pity. A strong 
party 
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party was formed in the fashionable world in 
favour of the play, and during a run of tenor 
eleven nights, the boxes displayed great bril- 
liancy, while the rest of the house, feeling no 
emotion in their hearts, looked on in sedate 
and dullcomposure. Agis is killed behind, the 
scenes; and, to supply the want of pathos, 
his body is brought forward in a second pro- 
cession, with a solemn funeral dirge. Mr. 
Gray, in one of his Letters, published by 
Mr. Mason, says of this (ieee, i aaa ie 
“ think that it should be by the author of 
“ Douglas: why, it is all modern Greek ; 
“ the story is an Antique Statue, painted 
“ white and red, frizzed and dressed in a 
“ negligee made ly a Yorkshire mantua- 
“maker.” After this sentence, pronounced 
by a man of candour and acknowledged 


judgement, 
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judgement, a minute examination of the play 


were a waste of criticism. 


To make some amends to the public after 
so cold and dull a performance, Garrick had 
recourse to Southerne, a poet, whose tragic 
genius was equal, if not superior, to Otway. 
Unfortunately tragi-comedy had been, from 
an early period, the fashion of the times. In 
this motley mixture, Southerne excelled all 
other writers. aE knew that the men, who 
love to enjoy a hearty laugh, are ready, on 
the appearance of Virtue in distress, to dissolve — 
in tears. Sympathy on such occasions is a 


delighful sensation. As Mr. Pope observes, 


The broadest mirth unfeeling Folly wears, 


Less pleasing far than Virtue’s very tears, 


To 
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To give this two-fold pleasure was the am- 
bition of Southerne; but his comic scenes 
were too episcdial, and not sufficiently blended. 
with the main business. Besides this, the 
dialogue of the under-characters sometimes 
borders on the gross and vulgar, and is, there- 
fore, of an ill mingle with the serious and 
interesting part of the fable. This is the case 
in the play, called The Fatal Marriage, or, 
The Innocent Adultery. Southerne’s own 
words will place this matter in the clearest 
light. He says in his dedication of the play, 
« I took the hint of the tragical part from a 
«* Novel of Mrs. Behn’s, called the Fair Vow- 
«< breaker, and borrowed from her the ques- 
“tion, how far such a distress was to be 
Be carried, upon the misfortune of a woman’s 


“« having innocently two husbands at the same 


“a 


‘ time? I have given you a little taste of 


£6 comedy 
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n 


comedy with it, not from my own opinion, 
but the present humour of the town; be- 
cause I think every reasonable man will, 
and ought to govern, in the pleasures he 
paysfor. I had no occasion for the comedy, 
but in the three first acts, which Mrs. Brace- 
girdle particularly diverted, by the beauty 
and gaiety of her action; and though I was 
fond of coming to the serious part, I should 
have been very well pleased (if it had been 
possible to have woven her into that in- 
terest), to have had her company to the 


end of my journey.” 


Tae absurdity of those unconnected plots, 


which present a comic anda tragic action, in- 


dependent of each other, in the same play, is 


set forth by Southerne himself with remark- 


able candour. But was it fit that so pathetic 


a tragedy 
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a tragedy should be consigned to oblivion ? 
Garrick judged otherwise: he discarded the 
superfluous comic characters, and did not wish 
to have the company of Victoria, which was 
acted by Mrs. Bracegirdle, to the end of his 
journey. The story, as it now stands, under 
the title of Isabella, or, the Fatal Marriage, 
is one action, conducted with regularity, and 
ending in a catastrophe, that pierces to the in+ 
most feelings of the heart. Isabella believes 
that her husband, Biron, was killed at the 
seige of Candy: she remained for seven years 
after that supposed event in the deepest afflic- 
tion, yet rearing her infant child with the 
tenderest care. Biron’s father, Count Bald- 
win, treats her with unrelenting cruelty; and 
Carlos, his second son, is her inveterate 
enemy, under a mask of friendship. By his 


WOL. I. con- 
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contrivance, she is at last induced to marry 
Villeroy, a man of honour, who thinks her a 
widow, and offers to relieve her from the 
utmost distress. She consents to the match, 
saying, at the same time, that ‘ She will 
yield her hand, but has no heart to give, 
« as her first husband carried that with him 
“ to his grave.’ Biron arrives on the folé« 
lowing day. He has a meeting with Isabella, 
and discovers himself to her, in a transport of 
joy. But her distress now rises to a crisis; 
she now has two husbands, and accuses her- 
self of infidelity to her first marriage-vow, 
The villainy of Carlos, who knew that his 
brother was alive, is brought to light, and he 
is known to be the cause of a fatal marriage. 
In a fray with that unnatural brother, Biron 
receiyes a wound, and of that, or a broken 


heart, 
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heart, expires at Isabella’s feet. ‘She loses: 
her senses, and, in that distracted state, ends 


her life with a poinard. 


SucH a tragedy, supported by Garrick and 
Mrs. Cibber, could not fail of commanding 
the attention of the public. It lay dormant, 
after their time, for some years, but was at 
length revived in all its former lustre by Mrs. 
Siddons, who came upon mankind in the 
character of Isabella, and astonished even 


those who remembered Mrs. Cibber. 


Tue farce of the Upholsterer was acted in 
the course of this season. The manager con- 
sented that the author should give the first 
representation to Mr. Mossop, for his benefit, 
in the month of March. When the author 


savs, 
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gays, that it met with great success, he is 
sure that the reader will not accuse him of 
vanity, when he adds, that Garrick in Pam- 
phlet, Woodward in the Barber, Yates in 
Quidnunc, and Mrs. Clive in Slipslop, were 
sufficient to give celebrity to the piece. A 
farce, so completely acted, was never seen 


before or since. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXVII. 


Garrick in Marriot in the Busy Bopy—The Rovr, a Farce 
ty Dr. Hirr—It was damned the first Night—Acted a see 
cond Time for the Doctor’s Benefit—Hixt’s Ingratitude— 
Garrick’s Epigram—Matrer brings out Eurypice, his 
Jirst Tragedy, with Alterations—It died in a few Nights— 
The Orruan oF Cuoina—Differences Letween Garrick and 
the Author—The Question between them referred to WILLIAM 
WauttTeHRAD, Esq.—That Gentleman's polite Behaviour— 
His Decision in Favour of the Play—Gaxricx’s fine Per- 
formance of the Part of Zamri—Mrs. Yates in ManDane— 


Anecdote atout Mr. Foorr, 


DRURY-LANE, at this time, 


September 
1758, to psuffered a considerable loss. Wood- 
Jane 1759 : ; 

ward, in the preceding summer, 
demanded an addition to his salary, with an 
express condition, that for the future, he 


should 
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should be on equal terms with the highest 
performer in the company. This was thought 
unreasonable by the managers, and they re- 
fused to comply. While the negotiation was 
depending, Foote asked Woodward whether 
he had gained his poin?, and, being answered 
in the negative, “ That is strange,” said he ; 
« You play in almost all the comedies, and 
* harlequin besides: why then, in my opinion, 
© you are intitled to the money, whether you 
«‘ go by the hour or the ground!” Garrick, 
- however, thought otherwise, and Woodward 
went, upon an invitation, to be joint-manager 


with Barry in Dublin. 


~ Garrick was always fertile in expedients. 
He knew that Marplot, in the Busy Body, 
was the character, in which Woodward shone 
to great advantage. He, therefore, resolved, 


with 
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with something like a spirit of revenge, to 
play that part himself, having no doubt but 
he should eclipse Woodward entirely. But 
he was mistaken: the deserter to Dublin 
could put on such a vacant innocent counte- 
nance, that all the.mischief he did by being 
busy in other people’s affairs, appeared to be 
the effect of accident ; whereas Garrick had so 
much meaning, such strong intelligence in 
his countenance, that he seemed to do every 
thing by design. It may, therefore, be fairly 
said, that, in this attempt he failed, for the 


first time. 


In December, fie famous Dr. Hill had the 
ambition to be a dramatic writer. He had 
finished a farce, called the Rout, and, in order 
to insure success, presented it as the work of 


a person of quality, to be acted for the benefit 
of 
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of the Marine Society, ‘The piece was ac- 
cordingly brought on the stage, and, being for 
a charity, was endured with a remarkable 
degree of patience. In a few days after, Dr. 
Hill threw off the mask; the man of quality 
dwindled down into a mercenary scribbler, 
who avowed himself the author of a wretched 
farce, and demanded a benefit night. Garrick, 
as Pope has it, “ Foe to his pride, Lut friend 
‘< to his disiress,’ complied with a very ex- 
traordinary demand. For this civility, some 
return of gratitude might have been expected ; 
but because the farce was damned, the dis- 
contented author filled the newspapers with 
enyenomed paragraphs against the manager. 
As soon as he had aimed all the shafts in his 
quiver, Garrick replied in the two following 


lines? 


EPIGRAM 
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we ESS 


“EPIGRAM on Dr. HILY.. 


for Farces and Physic his equal there searce is ; 


His Farces are Physic, his Physic a Farce is, 


With this finishing blow the paper war con- 


cluded. Dr, Hill never returned to the charge. 


Mr. Matter at this time, thought proper 
to revive his first tragedy, intitled Eurydice, 
which he had brought on the stage in 1731. 
He made what he deemed amendments, and as 
Garrick and Mrs. Cibber undertook the prin- 
cipal characters, he had no doubt but he should 
acquire both fame and profit. The play was 
acted about the end of January 1759, but met 
with as cold a reception in it’s altered state, as 
jt did on its first appearance. Al] that Dr. 


Johnson 
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Johnson says of it, is, “ That he heard it men- 
tioned as a mean performance.” It loitered 
on the stage nine nights, and sunk into obli. 
_yion. As it does not seem likely to see the light 
again, a critical examination of ‘it. is unneces- 


sary. Peace be to its manes, 


In the month of April following, the tragedy 
of the Orphan of China gained admittance 
to the boards of Drury-Lane stage. Of the play 
itself, the author, as becomes him, chuses ta 
remain in strict silence; but as it encountered 
a number of difficulties, it will not be improper 
to state the particulars, especially ag a very 
lame and imperfect account has been pub- 
lished by different writers, who do not seem to. 
have had authentic information. As this was 
the first, and, indeed, the last, disagreeable con- 
troversy, this writer ever had with Mr. Garrick, 


it 
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it is with reluctance that he now recalls it 
to his memory, but he thinks that the truth, 
and nothing but the truth, should be laid before 
the public. The account shall be condensed. 


into as narrow a compass as possible. 


Ar the close of the season, 1758, the author 
tendered his play to Mr. Garrick, who, in a few 
days, returned it as totally unfit for the stage. A 
young author could not easily submit to what 
he thought an act of injustice. Perhaps he 
swelled with too much pride. When he looks 
back to his own conduct on the occasion, he 
is willing to pass a censure on himself; but, 
being encouraged by two friends, on whose 
judgement and integrity he had great reliance, 
he began a paper-war. He knew that anxiety for 
his fame was the manager’s reigning foible; on 
the slightest attack, he was tremllingly alive 

all 
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alloer. This writer took advantage of that 
failing, and opened a fierce campaign. Garrick 
made his complaint at Holland house. Mr. 
Fox, in consequence of it, sent for this writer, 
and desired to know why so much animosity 
to the great actor of the age? the answer was, 
without reserve, because it was the only way 
to obtain redress. . “‘ But,” said Mr. Fox, 
« After the Apprentice, and the Upholsterer, 


“ J have no notion of your being able to write 


SES tragedy. I always give credit to a man, 
“‘ whom I know to be a great master of his art, 
*‘ and am, therefore, afraid that Garrick is in 
“ the right.” He desired that the tragedy might 
be sent to him: this was accordingly done, 
and in a few days he informed the author, that 
he and Mr. Horace Walpole read it together, 
and were both of opinion, that it was impro- 


perly rejected. Mr. Fox, at the same time 


said, 
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said, “ That Garrick was to dine at Holland 
“ house on the Sunday following, and desired 
** the author to call on him the next day.” At 
that meeting, the first word from Mr. Fox was, 
“Have you heard from Garrick ?”—«< No, 
< Sir: —“ You will hear from him,” said 
Mr. Fox: “ After dinner yesterday, Mr. Wal- 
“* poleand I repeated, at different times, some 
** Jines that had struck us:” Garrick stared 
with an air of surprise, and at last said, «I 
*« perceive that you two gentlemen have been 


‘“ reading what I have read.” “ Yes, Mr. 


“~ 


* Garrick,” replied Mr. Fox, “ We have been 
“ reading, and admiring, what, we are sure 
© you admire. Not a word more passed on 
the occasion, but in a day or two after, Garrick, 
by letter, desired to see the Orphan of China 
once more, as, in his hurry, he might have 
passed an erroneous judgement, The play 


was 
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was sent to him, and ina week Garrick re- 
turned it, in a very polite stile, retracting his 
former sentence, and promising to act it early 
in the following year. All difficulties seemed, 
now to be removed, but in the month of Oc- 
tober broke out again with redoubled fury. 
This will surprize the reader, but it is easy to 
account for it. It was Garrick’s misfortune 
to be too accessible to a set of invidious tale+ 
bearers. As I have said of him elsewhere, he 
lived in a whispering gallery. What he 
heard, he believed, and acted accordingly, with 
deep resentment. Some story had been told 
him respecting the present writer, and, in con- 
sequence of it, he resolved to renew the quarrel. 
He sent for the play, and in a short time re- 
turned it, with a peremptory declaration, that 
he recurred to his former judgement, and 
thought the tragedy inadmissible. The author 
took 
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took fire at this second repulse, and signified 
to Mr. Garrick, that, being in possession of a 
positive promise, he would not be trampled 
‘upon by any man whatever. The consequence 
was, a proposal to discuss the matter at an 
amicable meeting, at the house of Vaillant the 
bookseller Garrick brought with him his 
partner Mr, Lacy, and Mr. Berenger, a gentle- 
man well known for his taste and polished 
manners. The author went alone: much als 
tercation ensued, but the result was, an agrees 
ment to refer the play to Mr. William White- 
head, who happened to be at Bath. A joint 
letter was sent to him, requesting him to gay, 
Whether the manager ought to act the Orphan 
of China, and whether he thought the public 
would approve of it. Mr. Whitehead’s answer 
was, that he would not meddle with those two 
points, but, if his saying, whether he himself 
liked 
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hiked the play, or disliked it, would énd all 
differences, he would be ready to speak his 
mind. ‘The distressed Orphan went to Bath, 
as the author said in his letter, for the recovery 
of his health. In less than a week, Mr. White- 
head wrote to both parties, and was pleased 
to say, that he would go beyond his com- 
mission, and explicitly pronounce, that he not 
only approved of the play, but thought the 
manager ought to act it, and he believed the 
public would like it. By this decision peace 
was restored. Mr. Whitehead did not stop 
there: As soon ashe came to town, he was ‘so 
polite as to visit the author at his chambers in 
Lincoln’s Inn, and signified his intention to be 
present in the green-room at the reading of 
the play. He was as good as his word. Garrick 
read to the actors, who were to be employed, 
‘with that wonderful power, of which he was 


a com~ 
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.2 complete master, changing his countenance 
and the tone of his voice, as the sentiment or 
passion varied. He proposed, as he went on, 
a number of alterations: Mr. Whitehead, 
with great politeness, over-ruled all objec- 
tions; and, when Garrick in the fifth act 
paused to offer a considerable change, Mr. 
Whitehead answered in terms so elegant, 
that they have been from that time engraved 
on my memory. His words were, “ Mr. 
“« Garrick, there are so many beauties in this 
“ play, that, for the sake of us, who may 
«« hereafter write for the stage, I beg we may 
‘« have no more.” In this manner Mr. White- 
head was the author’s patron, and afterwards 
favoured him with an elegant prologue. I 
bave been drawn into a long, and, I fear, a 
tedious detail, but, as there has been published 


YOL. I. a very 
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is 
a very imperfect account, I thought proper to 
state the real facts, and I was glad of an opé 
portunity to pay a tribute of gratitude to the 
memory of Mr. Whitehead. 


The Orphan of China, in this manner, 
surmounted every obstacle. The manager 
prepared a magnificent set of Chinese scenes, 
and the most becoming dresses. The per- 
formance stamped a value on the play. Mos- 
sop, in the Young Prince, and Holland, in 
the part of Hamet, acquired great reputation. 
Garrick in Zamti was a reverend Mandarine, 
and, in the various conflict of the passions, dis- 
played such inimitable powers, that it may be 
truly said, he never appeared in any characte? 
(if we except King Lear). with such a bril- 


liant lustre. 


THE 
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Tue part of Mandan fell to the lot of Mrs. 
Yates. It was at first assigned to Mrs. Cibber, 
but her state of health was so precarious, that, 
at the author’s request, Mrs. Yates studied the 
part during an entire month with the greatest 
assiduity. Mrs. Cibber at length gave notice 
that her state of health would not allow her to 
undertake so laborious.a part. A rehearsal 
was appointed for Mrs. Yates: her exertions 
were such, that she astonished all the per- 
formers; insomuch, that Garrick took the 
author aside, and in a whisper told him, 
« This is the best thing that could happen ; 
« Mrs. Cibbers’ acting would be no novelty, 
“ but Mrs. Yates will excite the general ad- 
“‘ miration.” It turned out as he foresaw; 
and with such advantages, no wonder that 


the play was admired in the representation. 


THE 
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Tue ‘author is sensible that he has run into 
too muck. ‘prolixity about things chiefly re- 
lating to himself; but the following anecdote 
‘will. perhaps, make some amends for the di- 
gression, Mr. Fitzherbert, whose name must 
always be mentioned with honour, on the 
day when the Orphan of China was to be 
presented to the public, engaged a few friends 
to dine at the Rose tavern near Drury-Lane 
playhouse. ‘The party consisted of Mr. Mel- 
mouth, Sir Francis Delaval, Mr. Berenger, 
Mr. Hogarth, andthe famous Mr. Foote. The 
author, who was in some alarm, and wished 
to hide himself, was obliged to attend. In 
the middle of dinner, he received a letter from 
Mrs Cibber, regretting that her name was pot 
in the play-bill, as she found herself in great 
spirits; but as it was then too late to make 


any alteration, she desired to have a line as 


SOOR 
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soon as the play was over, and, in the mean 
time, she said, “ I shall offer up my prayers 
* for your success.” Foote read the letter 
aloud, and returned it, saying with great 
gravity, Mrs. Cibber is a catholic, and they 
always pray for the dead. The company 
laughed heartily, and the author looked with 
a foolish face of praise. 


It must not be omitted that Foote, who 
loved his friends, though he would never lose 
his joke, came at the end of the play to con- 
gratulate with the author; he ran to embrace 
him, but a gush of tears choaked his utterance, 
and he sat down unable, for a short time, to 


utter a word. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 


Mr. Kine engaged at Drury-Lane—The Farce of Hicu Lire 
BeLrow Srairs—Hint of that Piece—Mackuin’s Farce of 
Love-a-LA-Mope—The Guarpian, by Garrick—<Acted on 
‘the First Night for the Benefit of CurisTorHER Smaxrt, a 
Man of Genius in Distress—Harreauin’s Invasion, a Pan- 
tomime—The Way to Keer Him, in Three Acts, and the 
Desert Isuanp, both produced on the same Night—Gar- 
R1cK’s Prologue, in the Character of a DauNKeN Port—The 
Srtece or AauiLeta, a Tragedy, by Joun Home, a short 
lived Play—Oroonoko of SourHERNE, reduced to Phree Acts 


_by Dr. Hawxswortu—Criticism on the Doetor’s lame Per-. 


formance. 
DRURY-LANE received a new 
September 
1759 to recruit, and an excellent one, in 
June 1760. 


the person of Mr. King. This 
gentleman, we find, acted the part of Vale- 


rius, 
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rius, in the Roman Father, 1750. He did 
not think tragedy was his proper walk, but 
he could not obtain any ather employment, 
At his request Garrick cancelled all agree- 
ments, and advised him to make himself a 
practised comedian in Dublin. From that 
place he was this year jnyited to Drury-Lane, 
and has continued there ever since, encreasing 
constantly in talents and reputation, even to 


the present day. 


Earzy -in October, Garrick brought for- 
ward that excellent farce, called High Life 
below Stairs. For some private reasons he- 
wished to lie concealed, and, with that design, 
prevailed on his friend, Mr. Townly, master of 
Merchant Taylor's School, to suffer his name to 
be circulated in whispers. The truth, however, 
was not long suppressed. ‘The subject of the 


piece 
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piece has an excellent moral tendency. The 


hint was, most probably, taken from the 


Spectator, No. 88, where we find the follow- 


ing passage. “ Falling in the other day at a 


“ec 


ce 


c¢ 


ce 


wn 
n 


a 
a 


a 
nN 


a 
nn 


victualling house near the House of Peers, 
I heard the maid come down, and tell the 
landlady at the bar, that my Lord Bishop 
swore he would throw her out at window, 
if she did not bring up more mild beer ; 
and my Lord Duke would have a double 
mug of purl. Ona sudden one came run- 
ning down, and cried the house is rising ; 
down came all the company together: the 
alehouse was filled. with clamour, and 
scoring a mug to the Marquis of such a 
place; oil and vinegar toan Earl; and three 
quarts to my New Lord for wetting his 


title.” From this sketch has sprung up in 


High Life telow Stairs, a most admirable 


dramatic 
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dramatic satire on the vanity of servants, and 
athe manners of the fashionable world, which 
are rendered completely ridiculous, when they 


descend from the parlour to the kitchen. 


To this piece succeeded Macklin’s farce of 
Love-a-la-Mode. It was admirably well per- 
formed; Macklin himself in Sir Archy Mac 
Sarcasm, Moody in the Irishman, and King 
in Squire Groom, were the life of the piece, 
which at first encountered some opposition, 
but, in the end, crowned the author with 


applause. 


Axour this time, Mr. Christopher Smart, 
a classical scholar from the University of Cam- 
bridge, and a real genius, was reduced to a 
state of indigence. Among his various com- 
positions was a poem, called, The Hilliad, of 


which 
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which Dr. Hill was the hero, and was empha 


tically called, 
Th’ insolvent’ Tenant of encumber’d Space, 


Garrick felt for the wretched condition of a 
man, whose talents he respected, He resolved 
to give a play for his benefit, and, to ensure 
success, put, with the utmost dispatch, the 
last hand to an unfinished piece, entitled The 
Guardian. He produced it in the beginning 
of December, and raised a considerable sum 
for poor Kitt Smart. The hint was taken 
from La Pupile, by Monsieur Fagan, the 
author of several beautiful pieces. Garrick, 
however, formed a new fable, in which the 
secret of Harriet, a blooming young heiress, 
being in love with her guardian, is with great 
art concealed for a long time. New conjec- 


tures, 
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tures, new doubts, and new discoveries, rise in 
quick succession, and the audience is kept in 
suspense and eager expectation ; till, at last, 
to clear up all mistakes, Harriet chuses to 
make the discovery, The Guardian (which 
was played by Garrick) accepts her hand, on 


making a solemn promise, that 


His friendly care shall change to grateful love, 
And the fond husband still the Guardian prove. 


Ar Christmas the holiday folks were en- 
tertained with a pantomine, under the title of 
Harlequin’s Invasion ; that is, his invasion of 
Parnassus, and the, territory of Shakespeare. 
Contrary to custom, the several personages 
have the use of their tongues. ‘The dialogue 
was written by Garrick, and the plot and 
machinery were of his invention. Mr. Lun had 


the 
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the mortification of being told, that Harlequin 
and his fantastic train, were conquered in the 
end, and Shakespeare triumphed over the 


Smithfield groupe, 


In the month of January, The Way to keep 
Him, a comedy in three acts, and The Desert 
Island, a dramatic poem, of the same length, 
were both acted on the same night, The last 
mentioned picce was strongly supported by 
Mrs. Pritchard, and her daughter. In the 
comedy, Garrick performed Lovemore, and 
introduced the whole by an excellent pro- 


logue *, in the character of a drunken poet. 


Mr. John Home had now his third tragedy 
on the stocks, namely, The Siege of Aquileia, 


* See the Appendix, No. XIII. 


a city 
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a city not far from Rome, formerly rich and 
flourishing, and famous in history. It was 
besieged and taken by Attila in the year 452. 
In the play before us it is invested by Maxi- 
min, who is not one of the dramatis persone. 
The author has been charged with a total de- 
viation from the truth of history, and it is 
asserted by good judges, that the incidents 
bear a palpable resemblance to the Siege of 
Berwick. Be that as it may, the author still 
falls short of himself, that is to say, in this 
piece, as in Agis, he is inferior to his first pro- 
duction. The catastrophe is soon foreseen, 
and to that the fable proceeds in one uniform 
tenour, undisturbed by any sudden alarm, or 
vyehemence of passion. Mr. Home, in his 
epilogue, seems to have had a right idea of 
dramatic poetry: He tells us in the following 


lines, 
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‘Tis nature only frames the Poet's heart : 

Still as he thinks the scene, he feels along, 
And from his bosom bursts the raptur’d song, 
This is the sacred oracle, the shrine, 

The bard consults, and there the tuneful nine! 
With the same fire the hero’s soul must glow, 


Else vain to him the tale of tragic woe. 


{am sorry to say, that in the play, we look in 
yain for such a poet as he has described ; and 
it is with reluctance I add, that the two last 
lines give a just account of the Siege of 


Aquileia. 


Tue work of a true genius was brought on 
early in the month of March. ‘This was the 
Oroonoko of Southerne, with alterations by 
Dr. Hawksworth, or rather omissions, by that 
gentleman, for in fact he has done little more. 
He has expunged the low comedy, which, 


without any connection, was intermixed, and 


of 
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of course interrupted the current of the fable. 
The Widow Lackit, with her son Daniel, 
and Charlotte Weldon, are turned adrift. 
Oroonoko and Imoinda, are no longer sur- 
rounded by an idle crowd; they proceed with- 
out impertinent interruptions, and display their 
characters; his the most heroic, and her’s the 
most amiable, that ever entered the imagination 
of a poet. Their mutual loves are in a strain 
so tender and affecting, that every heart is 
touched to the quick. I should be much 
obliged to any gentleman that would point 
out in any play, ancient or modern, a passage 


equal to the following lines ; 


Oh! where shall I strike ¢ 
is there a smallest grain of that lov’d body, 


That is not dearer to me than my eyes, 

My bosomed heart, and all the life-blood there ? 
Bid me cut off these limbs, hew off these hands, 
Dig out these eyes,—tho’ I would keep them last 


To gaze on thee. 
The 
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The tragedy is now reduced to three acts, and 
has gained nothing by amputation. It can 
not be said to resemble the oak-tree in Horace, 
that gained ‘new life and vigour from the 


pruning knife. 


Per dama, per cades ab ipso 


Ducit opes animumque ferro. 


It has been observed by a sensible writer, that, 


«“ Though Doctor Hawksworth has greatly 


¢ 


“ 


amended the play in point of omission, yet 


¢ 


Nn 


the litttle further extent that he has given 


nn 
nn 


to the characters of Aboan and Hotman, 


“seems not sufficient to fill up the hiatus, 


n 
n 


which those omissions have occasioned. [ 
“ cannot, therefore, help thinking it still to 


** be wished, that some writer of ability would 


w 
Aw 


consider it worth his while, to revive this 


¢ 


n~ 


admirable ground-work of a tragedy, and 


(a3 by 


66 


€¢ 


be 
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by interweaving with its present texture, 
such additional incidents as Mrs. Behn’s ex- 
tensive novel might very amply furnish, 
render the whole highly interesting, and the 
piece entitled to that immortality, which its 
merit deserves. This would be paying a 
grateful tribute tc the memory of an author, 
whose value seems likely to sink almost into 


oblivion, for want of some such care.” 


VOL. T, CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXIX. 


The Farce of Potty Honnycompe, the first Dramatic Production 
of Georce Corman—The Way To Keer Him, a Comedys 
enlarged to Five Acts—The Jeatous Wire, a Comedy, ly 
Mr. Corman—lIts great Success—SHAKESPEART'S Play of 
Cympeuine, with considerable Alterations ly GARRICK 
Jonnson’s Criticism on that Play—A.vt in THE WkoNG, @ 
Comedy—The Citizen, a Farce—TheOup Maip—SurriDan 
engaged at Drury-lane—Produces the Earu or Essex, @ 
Tragedy, by Mr. Brooke, the Author of Gusravus Vassa— 
Pleasant Olservation of Dr. Jounson, another of Samuet 
Footr—The Tragedy of Kine Jonxn—Garrick in the 
BasTaARD—SuHERIDAN Kino Joun—Mrs. Cipper’s great ex- 

“cellence in the part of Lapy Consrance—Quarrel Letween 
Sueripavy and Garrick—WuitrEngan’s Comedy of the 
Scuoot For Lovers—Dr. Hawksworrtn’s Farce of Epcar 
and Emmetine—The Fagmers Return to Lonpon ly Gar- 


rick—Produced for Mrs. Prircury’s Benefit. 


; ABOUT the middle of Novem- 
September ; 
vy6o to S ber, Mr. Colman, who had written. 
June 1761. 


the Connoiseur in conjunction 


with Doctor Thornton, launched his first dra- 


-Mmatig¢ 
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matic production. This was the farce of Polly 
Honeycombe ; a piece designed to ridicule the 
follies of a young girl, whose imagination was 
bewildered by romances and novels from cir- 
culating libraries. The prologue was spoken 
by Mr. King, on whom the office of ambas- 
sador on such dew devolved from that 
time, and continued long in his department, 
The farce was well received, and Miss Pope, in 
the part of Polly Honeycomle, gained great 


applause. 


In January 1761, the comedy of The Way 
to keep Him, enlarged, according to the au- 
thor’s original plan, to five acts, appeared 
again on the boards of Drury-lane. Love- 
more, with considerable additions, was finely 
performed by Garrick ; and the part of Sir 
Bashful Constant, a new character inter- 


woven 
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woven with the plot, received every advantage 
of stage effect from the excellent acting of Mr. 


Yates. 


In the beginning of February, Mr. Colman, 
who had lately fleshed his maiden sword in 
the farce of Polly Honeycombe, came forward 
flushed with success; and produced ‘a comedy 
in five acts, entitled The Jealous Wife. Tam 
not willing to enter into.a criticism on this 
play, as, at that time, a quarrel broke out be- 
tween the author and myself, and the breach 
was. never healed. Mr. Colman had entered 
into a league with Churchill and Bob Lloyd, 
and that triumvirate, he thought, would be 
able to bear down all before them. Some cer- 
tain artifices in Colman’s conduct came to this 
author's knowledge, and, as they appeared to 
him in a bad light, he never listened to any 


terms 
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terms of a reconciliation; he saw evident 
symptoms of a bad heart, and with such a man 
he thought a state of war much better than 
a bad peace. At this distance of time, he 
dees not harbour any thing like resentment. 
All he will say of Fhe Jealous Wife is, that 
there was between Garrick and Mrs. Pritchard 
a scene most happily imagined, They were 
seated on a sopha, each jealous of the other, 
and both endeavouring, in short artful sen- 
tences, to hide their private views, and warp 
with cunning into one another’s secrets. A 
more just imitation of nature was neyer seen. 
The play met with great applause, and has 


from time to time kept its rank on the stage. 


In the month of March, Garrick revived 
Shakespeare's play of Cymleline, with consi- 
‘derable alterations made by himself. Of the 


original 
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original Doctor Johnson, says, “ It has many 
« just sentiments, some natural dialogue, and 
“¢ some pleasing scenes, but they are obtained 
‘* at the expence of incongruity. To remark 
«< the folly of the fiction, the absurdity of the 
“ conduct, the confusion of the names, and 
“© and manners of the different times, and the 
« impossibility of the events in any system of 
“< life, were to waste criticism upon-unresisting 


« imbecillity, upon faults too evident for detec- 


a 
xn 


tion, and too gross for aggravation.” 


Tu1s, without doubt, is a judgement pro- 
nounced with severity, but, unfortunately, it 
cannot be refuted. The unities of action, time, 
and place, are almost always violated by Shake- 
speare : His superior genius gave him a right 
to be his own legislator, but there are two 
rules indispensably necessary to every mode of 


composition 
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composition. Aristotle observes, that in all 
objects of large dimension, there is no kind of 
beauty, because the several parts are seen in a 
slow progress, from one to the other, and, by 
consequence, the imagination cannot form a 
perfect idea of the whole; as when we survey 
a monstrous animal that covers a hundred fur- 
longs in length. In like manner, a regular 
drama should be so constructed, that we may 
without difficulty comprehend the whole. 
This the great critic calls, eus’xorroy, an easy: 
view of the whole. He requires, moreover, 
_ such a frame and texture of the fable, as may 
be recollected without fatiguing the memory, 
and to this, he gives the name of cupeympdvevror; 
or a clear and easy recollection. These two 
essentials Shakespeare has observed, even in 
the plays, where the three unities are neglected, 


- such as Lear, Richard, and Macteth. In the 


play 
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play now before us, all is in confusion, a wild 
chaos of heterogeneous matter. ‘The poet may 
be said to have placed in view a monster fifty 
furlongs in length. And yet Garrick thought 
fit to revive this play, because he knew, that, 
amidst all its imperfections, a number of de-~ 
tached beauties would occur, to surprize and 


charm the imagination. 


Axzout a month before the close of this 
season, Foote complained, that he was likely 
to pass an idle summer, as he could not obtain 
a licence to perform, as he had usually done, at 
the Little Theatre in the Haymarket. -A man, 
who had a pack of dancing dogs had been be- 
fore him at the Lord Chamberlain’s Office. In 
this distress, Foote proposed that we should 
enter into partnership for the summer, and for 
that purpose Garrick let his play-house at a 


moderate 
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moderate price. This Writer produced the 
comedy of dil in the Wrong, and two farces, 
The Citizen and Old Maid. Foote acted some 
of his old parts, but was not ready with any 
thing new. Notwithstanding this non-per- 
formance of his promise, Foote received some- 
what above three hundred pounds for his half- 
share, and the two managers closed their cam- 


qn the most amicable manner, 


Mr. SHERIDAN, who had, for 
September 


1761 to many years, managed the Dublin 
a theatre, found it impossible to 
withstand Barry and Woodward, proprietors of 
a new house in Crow Street. He resigned his 
station in Ireland, and entered into an engage- 
ment for the season at Drury Lane. In the 
month of October he began his carcer in the 
character af Hamlet. He played such capital 


parts 
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eee 


parts as he chose, and often acted in conjunc 


with Garrick. 


Towarps theend of November, he brought 
forward a tragedy, intitled The Earl of Essex, 
written by Mr. Brooke, the author of Gusta- 
vus Vasa. Colley Cibber’s remarks * on The 
Earl of Essex, have been already cited. 
Another play on the same subject, by Henry 
Jones, had been acted at Covent Garden, but 
it was in vain to look there for the beauties of 
stile, or an improvement we the plot. Mr. 
Brooke thought proper to depart from the 
strict line of history, and, thereby, gave his 
piece an air of novelty. The sentiments are 
natural and characteristic. ‘The diction, with- 
out being too poetical, is florid, elegant, and 


often sublime. <A joke of Dr. Johnson was in 


» * See Page 162. 


circulation 
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Es 
circulation at the time. Sheridan, who ad- 
mired the composition of his friend, was loud 
in its praise, and, being desired to give a spe- 
. cimen, repeated a passage, that ended with the 


followin g line: 
Who puiles oer freemen, should himself be free. 
Johnson laughed, and said this is good logick : 
Who drives fat es should himself be fat. 


This is similar to Foote’s pleasantry, when 


he heard Mrs. Cibber sing, 


The roses will bloom, when there's peace in the breafte 


He walked into the green room, singing 


The turtles will coo, when there's pease in their craws. 


Mr. 
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Ss 
Mr. Brooke’s verse, however, is a good one, 
and his play may be fairly ranked among our 
good tragedies, 


After Christmas, Garrick, Sheridan, and 
Mrs. Cibber, united their powers with a spirit 
of mutual emulation. Garrick had formerly 
acted King John, but now resigned it to She- 
ridan: he took the part of the Bastard, and 
and Mrs. Cibber that of Lady Constance. 
All three exerted themselves to the utmost 
stretch of their abilities. Sheridan had great 
merit in King Jofn, particularly in his scene 
with Hulert, in the third act, when he gives 
orders for the destruction of Young Arthur. 
But Mrs. Cibber eclipsed all competition; her 
erief for the loss of her son, her rage, her ten- 
derness, rising alternately, and often blended 
in one mixed emotion, penetrated every heart, 


and 
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and melted every eye in tears. Her voice, 
though often felt on former occasions, was 
never expanded to such a degree. It was 
harmony in an uproar: in fact, she was the 
admiration of the public. The play, how- 
ever, was not acted more than five or six 


times. Sheridan imputed this to Garrick’s 


jealousy, and from that time acted no more. 


Mr. Wuireneap, after two successful 
tragedies, thought it time to pay his compli- 
ments to the comic muse. In the month of 
February he produced The School for Lovers, 
formed on a dramatic piece of Monsieur Fon- 
tinelle, and by him called Le Testamonent, 
or, as we say, The Last Will and Testament. 
Whoever has a mind to see an examination of 
Fontinelle’s comedies, will find it done by a 


critic 
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critic * of the first taste and judgement. Mr, 
Whitehead’s fable is conducted with skill; but 
after all, it is a sentimental comedy. .'Those, 
who expected laughter holding both his sides, 
were disappointed. And yet the play is wor- 
thy of him, who, in his dedication to Fontis 


nelle, called himself a lover of simplicity. 


Soon after the run of the foregoing play, 
Dr. Hawksworth favoured the public with a 
whimsical, but beautiful little piece, called 
Edgar and Emmeline. The machinery of 
fairies, who direct every thing, is well ma- 
naged, and by the addition of musical inter- 
ludes, the piece afforded an elegant entertain- 


ment to a number of crowded audiences. 


* See Dr. Hurd, on the Provinces of the Drama, 
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On Mrs. Pritchard’s benefit-night, was acted 
an interlude between the play and the farce, 
written by Garrick, called the Farmer’s Re- 
turn from London. It is a well imagined 
satire on the manners of the metropolis. The 
Farmer (performed by Garrick), relates to his 
wife all that he has seen in town. The scrib- 
blers in newspapers, the coronation, the lord 
mayor's show, and the playhouses, pass in re- 
view before him. He saw a play too (The 
School for Lovers ).and thought it pure stuf; 
but the. critics disliked it, because, they 
wanted to laugh, and were Teag = (orchya  \: 
critic, he says, isa man that won't sin him- 
self, and hatcs those that can. The piece was 
much applauded, and hotly called for, several 


nights during the remainder of the season. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPEL oe 


Coirman’s Farce of the Mustcar Lapy—Olblservations on it—w 
A Party formed against Garrick, on the Sulject of Half- 
price—The Male-contents were for estallishing on every 
Night, except during the Run of a New Pantomime—Violent 
Riot in the Piayhouss—Ganrick olliged to sulmit—The 
like Attempt on the following Night at Covent-Garden— 
The Two Ring-Leaders taken up ty Lord Mansrreips War- 
vant—That Nolleman, afier giving them a severe Reproof, 
prevails on Mr. Bearp to drop his Prosecution—The Two 
Culprits dismissed, and tre Riots end—MA.uet’s Tragedy 
of Exvira—That Writer's Siratagem to get his Play acted 
—He practises a Delusion on Ganrick—Remark of Dr. 
Warsurron on Mr. Marrer—Exvira, little more than a 
Translation of Ines pe Castro, ly La Motre—It was acted 
Nine Nights, and then expired—The Season closes—Gar- 
RICK, in the Summer, forms a Resolution to visit the Conti- 
nent, and absent himself for some time frei the Stage—He 
sets out with Mrs. Garrick, on the 16th September, 1763, 
and leaves the Management of Drury-Lane to Mr. Lacy, and 


to GEOKGE GARRICK. 


IN the beginning of December 


September 
1762 to Mr. Colman produced a farce, 
June 1763. , : 

called the Musical Lady. This 


piece 
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piece had peculiar good luck. It was part of 
the Jealous Wife, till Garrick saw it, and dis- 
carded it as mere surplusage. It was thus re- 
served for a better fate. The folly of pre~ 
tending to a fine ear, without a true taste, 
is what the author exposes to ridicule. When 
we add, that King, Yates, and Miss Pope; 
played the leading characters, nobody will 
wonder that the piece, supported further by 


intrinsic merit, had great success. 


Garrick, in the course of his management, 
had every reason to be happy in his situation, 
if we except the disturbance about the Chi- 
nese Festival. Nothing occurred to give him 
the smallest discontent; during the whole 
time he had enjoyed halcyon days. Ag an 
actor, he was, with good reason, the idol of 
the people, and as a manager, to give variety 


VOL. I. to 
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to the public entertainments was his grand 
study. Dramatic poetry, it may be fairly 
said, Was rising every day to higher perfection. 
He basked in the sunshine of public admira- 
tion, but he was at times molested by the 
enemies, that are ever sure to be provoked by 
superior merit ; and malice and envy were in- 


cessantly at work. . 
Sole sub ardenti resonant arbusta cicadis. 


Soon after Christmas clouds began to gather, 
and storms and tempests lowered over Drury 
Lane playhouse. It happened about the be- 
ginning of 1763, that the manager gave notice 
of a new regulation, in consequence of which, 
during the run of a new play, no half-price 
was to be admitted. The mal-contents thought 
this a good ground for a riot; they did not 


consider 
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consider that the expehce attending a new 
production, is often very considerable, and 
with the addition of the author's benefit- 
nights, amounts to a large sum. This, un- 
doubtedly, was sufficient to justify the ma- 
nagers, but reason with the lovers of tumult 
is a feather in the scale. In the beginning of 
January, Shakespeare’s Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, with alterations by Benjamin Victor, 
at that time treasurer to the house, and a most 
worthy man, was presented with good suc- 
cess, and no half-price was received. This 
was deemed a good opportunity for a quarrel, 
and a party was accordingly formed. On the 
tenth night of acting this altered play, the 
malevoli determined to begin their attack. 
A gentleman of the name of Fitzpatrick, who 
possessed great taste and learning, put him- 
self at the head of the conspiracy. He had 


been 
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been well acquainted with Mr. Garrick, and for 
some time professed himself one of his warm 
admirers. What occafioned a total revolution 
in his way of thinking never transpired. 
Whatever was the motive, it kindled a violent 
spirit of animosity, insomuch, that he, who 
had been always distinguished hy the most 
placid manners, became on a sudden the fo- 
menter and leader of a tumultuous riot. His 
associate in the plot was ————; I forget 
his.name; he was a haberdasher in Cheap- 
side. This man had found means, some twe 
or three years before, to wriggle himself into 
favour with Mr. Garrick. On what their in- 
timacy was founded, no man could tell, ex- 
cept that the haberdasher had a glib tongue, 
and was every way qualified to fetch and carry 
such tales as he knew Garrick loved to hear. 
He was, in fact, one of those whom Shake- 


speare 
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speare calls, Smiling pick-thanks and whis- 
perers of news. Fitzpatrick had the pen of 
an elegant writer, and, knowing Garrick well, 


he was able to point his malevolence at the 


vulnerable parts. He published a number of 
essays in Zhe Craftsman, all calculated to 
alarm the quick scusibility of the manager. 
On those occasions the haberdasher was sure 
to pay Garrick a visit, with seeming friendship, 
and, after condoling with him, he went to 
his favourite author with a number of hints 
for farther malice. At length, however, Gar- 
rick found, that his small-ware friend had 
been, during all their intimacy, practising de- 
lustons ; and, being capable of such duplicity, 
he neyer cared how much the deluded was 
tormented by his sinister practices. He was 
at length fully detected, and Garrick dis- 
missed him from his train, with as little cere- 


mony 
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mony as he would discharge an under actom 
This man. in a fit of resentment, acquired 4 
degree of honesty, for he was from that time 
an open enemy. fe lacqueyed after Mr. 
Fitzpatrick, and was proud to attend him in 
the pit on the night of the riot. The terms 
of the new doctrine, professed hy the discon- 
tented party, were carefully circulated in 
news-papers and hand-bills, importing, that 
half-price should be taken on every night 
throughout the season, except the run of a 
new pantomime. And thus, according to 
these critics, Harlequin was to frisk, and fro 
lick, and leap over the heads of the best wri- 
ters of the age. ‘To enforce this rule, the 
band of play-house legislators went, by 
compact, in crowds to the theatre, and took 
possession of the pit, and sent their hirelings 
to the galleries, As soon as the curtain was 


drawn 
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drawn up, a violent uproar resounded from 
all quarters. Garrick came forth to appease 
the tumult, but in vain. An orator stood up 
in the pit, and, after stating his imperious 
demand, insisted on an immediate answer. 
The manager attempted to discuss the ques- 
tion, but was told, that he must immediately 
comply; yes or no was all they wanted. 
That not being done, the noise broke out 
with increasing fury; Garrick was driven off 
the stage; and the play was not suffered to 


proceed. 


On the following night, the malevoli re- 
turned to the charge. They called aloud for 
Garrick. As soon as he appeared, Mr. Fitz- 
patrick, to the astonishment of all his ac- 
quaintance, stood up, and put a laconic ques- 
tion—* Will you, or will you not, allow ad- 


‘“ mittance 
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 mittance at half-price after the third 


oe 


act of every piece, except a new panto- 
“* mime, during its run in the Jjirst win- 
“ter 2”. Garrick had settled his measures. 
Being overruled by the advice of Mr. Lacy, 
his partner, Garrick replied in the politest 


manner, and the rioters carried their point, 


Aw anecdote relating to Mr. Moody, who 
was a most natural and excellent comic actor, 
must not be omitted. _ During the disturb- 
ance on the preceding night, he saw a map 
setting fire to the scenes, and, immediately 
seizing him by the hand, was so happy as 
to hinder that horrid design from being car- 
ried into execution. This was a materia] 
service, eyen to the enraged party, who might 
have been involved in a capital offence ; but 
in the opinion of John Bull it was a crime, 


for 
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fer which they required an apology.. Moody 
was hotly called for: he did not hesitate ; con- 
scious of his gaod intentions in the part he 
had acted, he made his appearance on the 
stage. His judges in the pit ordered him 
to ask pardon: to this imperjous command, 
he answered with great presence of mind, 
« Gentlemen, if by hindering the house from 
ve being burnt to the ground, and saving ma- 
ny of your lives, I have given you cause of 
< displeasure, J ask your pardon.” ‘This was 
deemed an aggravation, and the furious le- 
gislators commanded him to ask pardon on 
his knees, Down on your knees was the 
universal cry. Mr. Moody felt the indignity, 
and, with the spirit of a man, told them, 
«© Gentlemen, I will not degrade myself so 
«low, even in your opinion: by such an 


‘ act, I should be an abject wretch, unfit 


{* ever 
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*“ ever to appear before you again.” He 
spoke these werds with firmness, and, having 
made his bow, walked off the stage. Gar- 
rick received him with open arms; he ap- 
plauded him for his due sense of honour. 
The riot did rot cubside, until the mana- 
ger went on, and, being ordered to dis- 
miss Moody for his insolence, he gave his 
word that Moody, though a most useful actor, 
should not perform any part on his stage, 
as long as he remained under their displea- 
sure. He then retired, and, once more em- 
bracing Moody, assured him that his salary 


should be regularly continued, 


Ix this manner the tumult was appeased, 
and the play was acted without further inter- 
ruption, On the following night, the confe- 
derat es. flushed with vy: ctory, were determined 


to 
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to reap fresh laurels at Covent Garden theatre. 
‘They assembled accordingly, and, before the 
play began, called with vociferation for Mr. 
Beard, then. one of the patentees. That gen- 
tleman obeyed their command ; and, being re- 
quired to submit to the terms imposed on the 
other house; his answer was that the opera of 
Artaxerxes, which was to be presented that 
very night, was prepared with great expence, 
and he therefore could not comply with so 
unreasonable a demand. A dreadful riot was 
the consequence ; benches, girandoles, and 
scenes, were laid in ruin. Mr. Beard was 
properly advised, to seek redress in due 
course of law, and, accordingly, on the next 
day he sued out the chief justice’s warrant 
against the ring-leaders of the fray. Mr. Fitz- 
patrick and the haberdasher were taken into 
custody, and conducted to Lord Mansfield’s 


house 
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house in Bloomsbury Square. His lordship 
heard Beard’s deposition, and being acquainted 
with all the circumstances of the case, he turned 
to Mr. Fitzpatrick, saying to him, “you, Sir, 
look so ike a gentleman, that I ain astonished 
to see 2 person of your appearance involved in 
such a breach of the peace,’ He then went on 
in that dignified manner, which was peeuliar to 
him, representing to the culprits the nature of 
the crime, with which they were charged. 
He told them, that if a life had been lost in 
the fray, the law would pronounce them both 
guilty of murder. He soon perceived that his 
eloquence made a due impression, and then 
told the prisoners, that, on their giving a so- 
lemn promise that they would never again be 
guiity of the like offence, he would recom- 
mend pacific measures to Mr. Beard. That 
centleman acceded to his lordship’s advyjce, 


and 
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and agreed todrop the prosecution. All play- 
house disturbances were, in this manner, 
brought to a conclusion. Covent Garden was 
left at liberty to proceed on the old system, 
while Garrick, the great patron of the drama, 
was obliged to submit to the law of the 


conquerors. 


Ty this situation, lie had the good sense to 
appear perfectly resigned to the will of the 
theatrical dictators. As soon as the damages 
done to his theatre were repaired, he brought 
forward the tragedy of Elvira, written by Mr. 
Mallet. ‘The artifice, by which that gentle- 
man ensured a favourable reception of his 
play, presents a very extraordinary anecdote. 
He made his approach to the manager, in a 
sly insinuating manner: knowing that his 
plays of Eurydice and Alfred had not added 


to 
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to his fame, he thought it necessary, on this 
occasion, to work by stratagem. It is well 
known that the Dutchess of Marlborough, by 
her will, left to Glover and Mallet, the sum of 
a thousand pounds, aga reward for writing the 
lite ot the duke, but notin verse. Glover re- 
nounced the i lega icy; Mallet réceived it, de- 
claring his intention to execute the work. 
From that time he gave himeelf the air of being 
deeply engaged in his undertaking. He paid 
a visit to Gatrick, and, in a piteous tone com- 
plained ct the fatigue he underwent in pre~ 
paring that important business. He talked 
much of his plan, and added, “ I have found 


€¢ 


an opportunity to introduce you Mr. Gar- 
“rick, in a way, that, I believe, you will not 

dislike.” Introduce me, Sir, said Garrick : 
what room can there be for me in the history 


of so great a man? Leave that to me, replied 


Mallet : 
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eo. 
or 
Ge 


Mallet ; in my review of the arts and sciences 
that flourished in Queen Ann’s reign, I have 
a nich in poet’s corner for you. The author 
proceeded to observe, that he was overwhelm- 
ed with labour, and, to relieve his mind 3 
amused himself with writing a tragedy. He 
then produced Elvira out of his pocket. Gars 
rick received it with open arms, pleased with 
the idea of having a place in the temple of 
fame. The life of the Duke of Marlborough 
was universally expected. Mallet expressly 
says, that “‘ Having found, by frequent expe- 


ce 


rience, how much the imind is apt to flag 


ee 


underthe same kind of employment, too long 


** and too uniformly continued, he had an in- 


ee 


clination to try whether a different sort of 


€¢ 


labour might not be, at the same time, a 


Ge 


sort of relief. To this experiment only, the 


€é 


reader is indebted for the pleasure or distaste 


66 of 
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“ of Elvira.” He continued on all occasion$ 
to propagate ah account of his assiduity and 
constant labour in a work, which he said 
would crown the duke and himself with im+ 
mortal fame. This vain boasting reached the 
ear of Dr. Warburton; and drew from him 4 
severe remark. “ In his life of Lord Bacon, 
« Mallet forgot that that extraordinary mari 
«« was a philosopher; and probably, in his 
«« promised history, he will forget that the 
«© Duke of Marlborough was a great general 
<¢ officer.” Mallet, in fact, did forget it; for 
it appeared after his death, which happened 
in April 1765, that after all his boasted labour, 


he had not writ a single line. 


in the mean time, the deceit practised upon 
Garrick had its effect. He produced Elvira 
to the best advantage. He acted the part of 
Don 
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Don Alonzo, and Mrs. Cibber that of Elvira, 
both exerting their powers in the service of the 
author. Mallet, in a postscript to his play, 
acknowledges his obligations to Monsieur de 
Ja Motte; an original genius, who saw most 
things in a new light, and poetry in particular, 
as may be seen in his translation, or rather 
his imitation, of Homer. His tragedy of Ines 
de Castro is founded on an historical event, 
long ‘since celebrated by Camoens in his fa- 
mous epic poem, called the Lusiad, of which 
the late Mr. Mickle favoured the public with 
a most elegant translation. With sucha per- 
formance as Ines de Castro before him, Mal- 
let could not miss his way. It must, how- 
ever, be observed, that the fate of Elvira is 
forescen in the very first act. It there appears 
that she is clandestinely married to Don Pedro, 
heir apparent to the crown of Portugal: of 
course it 1s seen at once, that the designs of the 


ROU sl, king, 
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king, Don Alonzo, and his queen, to dispose 
of the young prince to Almeyda, can never 
take effect. The monarch has wrong notions 
of royalty : in his opinion, the sovereign can- 
not by his prerogative act with lenity; and 
temper justice with mercy. ‘The character 
of the queen is painted in the most glaring 
colours of cruelty and horror. Elvira falls a 
victim to the rage of a disappointed woman, 
but, that event being long expected, the catas- 
trophe made no impression. Mallet was sup- 
posed to be, throughout the play, offering in- 
cence to Lord Bute, who had, at that time, 
concluded a peace with France, on terms, 
which, gecording, to the politicians of the day, 
were falsely thought disadvantageous to this 
country. Of course Elvira laboured through 
many difficulties, and, after the ninth night, 


never appeared again. 
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Tue differences between Garrick and She- 
ridan still subsisted, but Mrs. Sheridan stood 
high in the manager’s esteem. The excellent 
novel of Sidney Biddulph gave him a just 
idea of her talents; and, when she tendered her 
comedy, called The Discovery, he received it 
with every mark of favour. It is one of the 
best sentimental plays in our language; it 
abounds with moral sentiments, and strokes of 
the pathetic arttully intermixed. Sir Harry 
and Lady Flutter give life and spirit to the 
piece. ‘To them may be added Sir Anthony 
Branville, a solemn coxcomb of antiquated 
manners, performed by Garrick in a whimsical 
and entertainig manner. It was the last part 


he ever acted in a new play.. 


From this time Garrick shewed no symp- 
tom ot discontent. He never seemed to be 


chagrined 
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chagrined by the trouble he had ‘been obliged 
to encounter. He went on as usual, repeating 
from time to time his best characters, and 
closed the season with all the appearance of a 
man that felt no kind of resentment. There 
is reason, howeyer, to think that his temper 
was soured by the injuries he had recejved. 
We find, that in the summer, he formed a de- 
sign to yisit the continent. He was, more- 
over, encouraged by his physicians, wha told 
him that he stood in need of air and exercise. 
‘They were further of opinion, that Mrs. Gar- 
tick’s health would receive great benefit from 
the waters of Barrege. By this advice all 
doubts were removed. The expedition to 
foreign parts was finally settled. On the 15th 
September 1763, Garrick set off for Dover, 
leaving his brother George his substitute, to 
act for him in concert with Mr, Lacy, His 


enemies 
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enemies triumphed on the occasion ; and-the 
public was left to cast a mournful Iggk at the 


setting of the theatrjcal sun, 
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CHAP. XXXII. 


State of the Theatre in Garricx’s alsence—Corman’s Farce of 
the DEUCE Is IN Him—Review of that Piece—Account of 


the Characters—K1ine and Miss Pore the great Supports of 


the Piece—TIts deserved Success. 


THE season, on which we are 
September 
1763 to -now to enter, presents a gloomy 


June 1764. - . : : 
prospect. The mind of the writer, 


instead of being invited to proceed with ala- 
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crity, feels its powers depressed, and almost 
recoils from the subject. ‘Fhe theatrical he-+ 
misphere is overcast; the vivifying rays, that 
enlivened and adorned the landseape, are fora 
time withdrawn, and the voice, that made the 
grove harmonious, is heard no more. ‘To say 
allin a word, Garrick has abdicated. Yet even 
in this distress, Drury-Lane could boast a com- 
pany of performers that would do honour to 
the present times. Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. HY ates, 
Mrs. Clive, and Mrs. Abington, then rising inte 
fame, and Miss Pope, in her vernal bloom, were 
the ornaments of the theatre. The men also 
presented a respectable list, such as King, 
Yates, Shuter, and Palmer. Holland was 2 
good and useful tragedian. Altogether they 
were too strong for their antagonists at Co- 


vent-Garden ; ‘for Barry was still in Dublin. 


Ix 
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In December Colman brought out a farce, 
called, the Deuce is in Him, which had been 
perused by Garrick, before he set out on his 
travels. ‘The subject was taken from one of 
Marmontel’s Tales, and astory of Nedamoieeciia 
Florival, related in’ the British Magazine. 
Both are happily wove into one piece. Emily 
is in love with Colonel Tamper, and Florival 
with Major Belford, whom she knew, when 
he was wounded at Belleisle, and brought to 
the house of her father, a physician on the 
island, for the recovery of his health. He 
and Colonel Tamper are supposed by the two 
young ladies to be at the Havannah. Ma- 
damoiselle Florival had entered into a mar- 
riage contract with Belford, and, being pressed 
by her father to give her hand to another, she 
had the spirit to embark for England, To 
avoid the importunity of lovers, she appears in 


man’s 
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man’s apparel, and becomes intimately ac- 
quainted with Ermily. To the surprise of both, 
Major Belford arrives, and tells them that 
Colonel Tamper is also in town, but adds a 
fictitious account of his being dangerously 
wounded at the Moro castle. This is the con- 
trivance of the Colonel, who, being of a jea- 
lous temper, is resolved to put Emily's sin- 
cerity to the test. He pretends to have lost an 
eye, over which he draws a slip of black satin; 
and, to disfigure himself still more, he hobbles 
ona wooden leg. Whether Emily loves him 
in this maimed condition is the point he aims 
at. She is shocked at the sight of such an ob- 
ject, and shrinks from her engagement. Ens 
raged at her imconstancy, Tamper is on the. 
point ofa total quarrel, when the Major enters, 
and, to his astonishment, finds his French lady 


in man’s cloaths. An explanation follows, 


and, 
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and, all matters being unrayelled, Belford 
marries Florival, and Emily is persuaded ta 
forgive her loyer’s absurd jealousy. These 
circumstances afford a pleasing intricacy, and 
the plot is well imagined. Interwoven with 
these characters, we have Prattte, an apothe- 
cary, who, instead of attending to the case of 
his patient, runs on with an incessant larum, 
and chatters, like a magpye, about different 
things. Praiile isatrue comic character, ma- 
nifestly selected from the mass of life. Mr. 
King played the part with inimitable plea- 
santry, and Miss Pope in the character of 
Emily, displayed all.the graces of an amiable 
young lady in a delicate situation. In this 
piece it may be said, that Mr. Colman rose 
above himself. The farce was greatly ap- 
plauded, as in truth it deserved, and was for 
several nights a favourite entertainment. 
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It had xo Success. 


IN January 1764, anew actor, of the name 
of Powell, who had been tutored by Garrick 
in the preceding summer, made his first appear- 
ance. Inorder to shew him to advantage, and 
not give the critics an opportunity of comparing 
him with any former actor, the play of Phi- 
laster, or, Love lies a Bleeding, by Beau- 


mont 
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mont and Fletcher, was revived with some 
alterations by Mr. Colman. Powell played 
Philaster, and, on the first night, the seeds of 
genius broke forth in a conspicuous manner, 
and the more surprising, as it was universally 
known that he came on a sudden from the 
counting-house of Sir Robert Ladbrooke. He 
exchanged the journal and ledger for the works 
of Beaumont and Fletcher. He served his 
clerkship, and that was his only education. 
‘To poetry he was a total stranger; and yet, 
uninformed as he was, illiterate, and destitute 
of all critical knowledge, he was led by the 
impulse of nature to the profession of an actor. 
He was tall, and his frame was in just propor- 
tion; but the habit of projecting his head for- 
ward, gave him the appearance of being high- 
shouldered.. He ought to have frequénted a 
schoo] for grown gentlemen to dance; for, 


though - 
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though he walked the stage with ease, he 
wanted grace in all his motions. He had, 
however, other requisites in a high degree. 
His voice was extensive and harmonious, 
somewhat like Barry's, but not so powerful, 
To a warm imagination he added great sen» 
sibility. All these advantages were seen in 
Philaster. Mrs. Yates, in the part of Beljario, 
(otherwise Euphrasia, ) appeared with all the 
elegance of a fine figure, the most graceful de- 
portment, and every charm of exquisite act- 
ing. Powell was considered as a promising 
genius. He found in young Holland an able 
coadjutor. This pertormer, orjginally a pupil 
under Garrick, was entirely devgted to his pro- 
fession. He had his great master constantly in 
his eye, insomuch, that he was frequently 
thought a mere copy of the original, He was, 
upon the whole, a good and useful actor. He 


played 
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played scveral parts in the same tragedy with 
his new rival, such as Pierre in Fenice Pre- 
served, Horatio, in the Fair Penitent, and 
the difficult character of Jago, while Powell 
shone forth in Jaffer, Lothario, and Othello. 
Powell also distinguished himself in Romeo, 
and while Garrick and Barry were out of the 
‘kingdom, he was the main pillar of Drury- 
Lane. Mr. Lacy had reason to be satisfied 
with his own management. He enjoyed a full 
tide of success, and the season closed at the 


usual time. 


MR. KING, at this time, was 


September 
1764 to the favourite tomicactor. Blessed 


June 1765. 

‘with a most happy, lively, and 
versatile genius, he was able to enlarge his 
sphere, and to choose what parts he thought 
proper. Woodward's absence gave him ample 


room; 
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room; and with such powerful assistants as 
Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. Yates, Mrs. Abington, 
and Miss Pope, he shewed himself to great 
advantage in a variety of characters. Lacy 
considered Covent Garden as an English Opera 
house, and the better to resist the strength of 
that company, procured two or three serious 
operas, and bestowed upon them the most 
splendid scenes, and all the decorations of 
grand machinery. ‘The project did not suc- 
ceed to his wishes. ‘The several pieces were 
still-born, and their names need not be re- 


corded. 


In January 1765, a new comedy, called The 
Platonic Wife, came forth from. the pen of 
Mrs. Griffiths. This was palpably a misnomer. 
The title gives the idea of a female.character 
that never existed,, Platonic love, so opposite 


to 
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to the very ends of matrimony, cannot be sup-+ 
posed to enter the breast of woman. Mrs, 
Griffiths seems to have been sensible of this 
in the progress of her plot. Her heroine 
isso far from being of that pure, refined, and 
philosophic sect, that she has all the natural 
passions of a wife, and quarrels with her hus- 
band for his neglect of conjugal duties. ‘The 
play was damned the first night, but the 
friends of the fair author made it their request 
that it should have what they called a fair 
trial. It was, accordingly, repeated, but with- 
out any encouragement from the public. 
Powell and Holland, and the Platonic Lady, 
exerted their powers, and all to no purpose. 
They laboured through groans and hisses, to 
which they had not been accustomed, till they 
obtained a second benefit for Mrs. Griffiths, 


and then laid down their arms. 
CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXII, 


Jn April 1705, Garrick return from his Traveis—Is in Dread 
as usual, of Lampoons- and of the small Wits—Pultlishes 
privately the Sick Monkry—Anecdote of the Duxe or 
Parma, while Ganxick was in Italy—Another Anccdote of 
Gaxrick and Ciarken, the famous French Actress—Anec- 
dote of young Horranp, the Actor, in Company with 


Garrick and Mr. Kine. 


THE theatre still went on with considerable 
profit, but the public wished for nothing so 
much as Garrick’s return. ‘The general voice 
was, that he staid too long. They did not, 
indeed, pray in the words of Horace, but their 
sentiments were the same. They thought that 
his presence, like the spring, would give new 


lite 
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life to every thing; make the days more plea+ 


sant, and lend new lustre to the sun: 


Abes jam nimiuni diu: 

Instar veris cnim vultus ubi tuus 

Affulsit populo, gratior it dies, 
Et soles melius nitent. 


Lib. 1v. Ode 5. 


This was the universal prayer of the metro- 
polis. ‘The minds of men were not long held 
in suspense. Mr. Garrick and his Jady arrived 
in London about the end of April, 1765. The 
news was announced in the papers, and spread 
a face of joy through the town. The love of 
fame was Garrick’s ruling passion, even to 
anxiety. He held the small wits in contempt, 
and yet lived in fear of them. ‘To use Dr. John- 
son's language, “ he knew that they had not the 
“vigour of the bow, but he dreaded the venom 
‘of the shaft.” With this impression on his 


mind, 
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ruind, he found time, amidst the pleasures of 
the continent, to write a long poem, called 
The Sick Monkey. This wasa fable, in which 
he humbly treats himself as the Monkey, and 
describes the whole race of animals railing at 
him and his travels with spleen and bitter 
malevolence. This piece he sent from Paris, 
by a secret conveyance, to have it printed, 
and ready for publication immediately after 
his arrival. He concluded that his enemies 
would be at work, and his poem he thought 
would not only anticipate, but defeat their 
amalice. He might have spared himself all this 
trouble: Grub-street was silent, and the cities 
of anion and Westminster resounded with 


joy and congratulation. 


An account of his tour through France, 
Italy, and Germany, will not .be expected in 


this 
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this place. We have no materials, and if they 
were in our possession, | they Noald: not be of 
a colour with the present work, which is the 
history of Garrick in his profession. Two 
anecdotes miay be inserted here with propriety, 
especially as he used frequently to relate them. 


at his own table. 


W uiLe he was in Italy, the Duke of Parma 
requested him to give some specimen of 
English tragedy. By way of preparation, 
Garrick told him in part the story of Macbeth, 
and; in particular, the dagger-scene, when he 
is going to murder his king. The company 
being thus informed, Garrick displayed ms 
powers in that terrible situation. His words 
were not understood, but his countenance 
expressed every sentiment, and every turrf of 
the passions. The tones of his voice were in. 


unison 
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uitison with his feelings, and every body 
present beheld him with astonishment. The 
Duke of Parma, and his party, acknowledged 
that this specimen gave them an idea of 
Shakespeare’s superior genius, and the great 


excelicnce of an English actor. 


Arter this, when Garrick arrived at Paris, 
where he was much caressed, a meeting was 
concerted, and he and Clairon, the great 
French actress, were, by invitation, of the 
party. In the midst of the conversation, 
Madamoiselle Clairon rose, on a sudden, and 
displayed her powers in several scenes of 
Racine and Voltaire. This exhibition of her- 
self gave her a right to call on Garrick. He 
obeyed her commands. After some preparatory 
explanation, he started at the Ghost in Hamlet, 
and saw the daggerin Macbeth. Not content. 


with 
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with this, he told the company how he 
learried to act the madness of King Lear.: 
This, as we have already mentioned, was by 
seeing his friend in Goodman’s-fields, who 
had dropped his child into the area, and, in 
consequence of that dreadful accident, went 
out of his senses. Garrick imitated the un- 
fortunate father: he leaned on the back of a 
chair, played in dalliance with the infant, and 
on a sudden seemed to let it fall. In that 
imstant, he broke out in lamentations: his 
looks, expressive of the wildest horror, his 
broken voice, and dismal outcries, made the 
deepest impression.. Tears gushed from every 
eye in the room. Clairon expressed her 
astonishment, and did not hesitate to declare, 
that with such a performer the English stage 
must be the spot where terror and pity were 
the great passions of the drama. 


VOL 11; Me. 
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Mr. Kine has told this writer the following 
anecdote: He and Holland were in conver- 
sation with Garrick in his library. Their 
subject turned on some occurrences that hap- 
pened on the continent. In the midst of their 
discourse, Garrick opened the drawer of a 
cabinet, and took out a rich snuff-box, given 
to him as a present by the Duke of Wurtem- 
berg, for the pleasure he had received from the 
extraordinary specimens of English tragedy. 
Holland looked at this handsome trinket, and 
in that blunt manner, for which he was 
remarkable, said to Garrick, “ And so you 
““ went about the continent, mouthing for 
“ snuff-boxes.”” Garrick knew his pupil, 


and took no offence. 


Tue frequenters of the theatre were impa- 
tient to see theiy admired Roscius on the stage. 
But 
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But after his travels Garrick required some 
repose. His friends, however, did not allow 
him to remain in perfect tranquillity. His 
time was fully employed in receiving and 
returning visits, and consequently he was not 
at leisure to resume his functions as a per- 
former. He did not act during the short 
remainder of the season, which ended, as 


usual, in the month of June. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 


Darunxe and AMyntor, @ Musical Farce, ly Brckerstarr—A 
trifling Alteration of the Oraciz, which was written ly 
Mrs, CrppeER—Garrick acts Ly his Majesty's Command— 


His Prologue on the Occasions 


EARLY in October, Daphne 


1765 to and Amintor, a musical farce, by 
Jane 1766. 


September 


Bickerstaff, took possession of 
Drury-lane stage. Little, however, can, with 
propriety, be said of this piece. It is little 
more than a slight alteration of the Cracle, 
translated from the French by Mrs. Cibber, 
and acted on her benefit-night at Covent-gar- 
den, in the year 1752. No kind of novelty 
is added by Bickerstaff, except a few songs, 


for 
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or 
for the purpose of calling forth the melodious 
powers of Miss Wright, who established the 


piece for a number of nights. 


I come now to matters of higher moment : 
a new scene is opening, and the prospect is 
not only pleasing to the writer, but will be 
equally so to the reader. Garrick is returning 
to the stage, from which he has been too long 
absent. Mr. Lacy, indeed, had managed with 
success; but the genius, that gave life and 
animation to the drama, was during the whole 
time regretted by the public, The sun seemed 
to be rising after a long and tedious night, On 
the 14th of November, 1765, his majesty, after 
opening the session of parliament, commanded 
for his evening entertainment, the comedy ot 
Much ado altout Nothing. This called forth 
ftoscius from his retreat. He came prepared 


with 


ta 
to 
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with an address to the audience, written in a 
stile of great modesty, and seeming diffidence, 
As soon as he appeared, the house thundered 
about his ears; applause, and acclamations of 
joy, resounded from every quarter. He re- 
mained silent for some time. When the tu- 
mult subsided, he spoke his introductory 


lines *, which began as follows ; 


Wits doubt, joy, apprehension, almast dumb, 
Once more to face this awful court I come: 
Lest Benedick should suffer by my fear, 

Before he enters, 1 myself appear. 
I'm told (what flatt'ry to my heart ') that you 


Have wish’d to see me, nay, have press’d it toe. 


He then goes on in a pleasant vein, talking 


slightly of himself, and adds, 


"Tis twice twelve years since first the stage I trod, 


Enjoy’d your smiles, and felt the critic’s rod: 
¥ See the Appendix, No, XIV. 


A very 
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A very nine-pin all my stage-life through, 
Knock’d down by wits, set up again by you! 
In four and twenty years the spirits cool; 

Is it not long enough to play the fool? 


He proceeds to take liberties with himself, and 


concludes as follows ; 


The Chelsea pensioner, who, rich in scars, 

Fights o’er, in prattle, all his former wars, 

Though past the service, may the young ones teach 
To march, present, to fire, and mount the breach. 
Should the drum beat to arms, at first he'll grieve 

For wooden leg, lost eye, and armless sleeve; 

Then cocks his hat, looks fierce, and swells his chest 5 
“Tis for my king, and, zounds! I'll do my best, 


Whether he knew that Vida, in a beautiful 
ode, has the same allusion, I cannot say; if 
he did, he has expanded the thought into all 
its circumstances, Vida’s lines are much 


shorter. 


Quid? 
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Quid? qui ruenti non semel obstitit 
Hosti, ut trementem destituit yigor, 
Sedet sacramento solutus, 


Et pueris sua facta narrat, 


NoTwitTustTANpDING this humble account 
of himself, it was found in the progress of 
the play, that he still retained all his native 
fire, and all the turns of his comic genius. 
He continued, after that night, to gratify his 
admirers in his principal characters, acting 
with unremitting vigour three or four times in 


every week. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXYV. 


WWyCHERLEY’s Comedy of Tue Piarn Dearer, altered Ly 
Bickerstarr, and rather mangled—Drypen’s Opinion of 
the original Play—Wvxcuerrey not to be improved ly such 
a Writer as Bicxerstarr—The Cranpestine MarriaGe, @ 
Comedy, written ly Garrick and Co.man—Account of the 
Characters and the Plot—Lorp Ociesy the principal Cha- 
vacter—The Production of Garrick-+-IWill not act the Part 
himself—Applies to Kine, who is for some Time reluctant— 
Ganxick acts the Part in private with hin—Kine does not 
catch Garnick’s Manner—Goes through it at a private 
Rehearsal in his own Style—Garrick approves—The Comedy 
ts soon after acted—Kine highly applauded—His Fame 
raised to the highest Pitch, and continues to this Day—The 
Merit of the Play—The Plot well managed—lt met with 
great Applause. 


SOON after Christmas, Bickerstaff came 
forward with Wycherley’s comedy of ! the 
Plain Dealer, altered: by himself; Of the 


original 
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original play Dryden says, “ It is the boldest, 
“ most general, and most useful satire, that 
“ ever was presentcd on the English stage.” 
The judgement of so eminent a man ought to 
have made Bickerstaff pause, and, indeed, 
desist from his attempt. Had he employed 
his diligence to expunge lascivious wit, and 
the indecencies that were the fashion in the 
reign of Charles II, his labours might have 
been of some use: but when he took nyo 
him to mutilate the plot, and mangle the 
principal character, we cannot help saying, 
that he was guilty of bold and rash presump- 
tion. Could he suppose, that we had not 
vather hear Wycherley tell his own story, 
than haye it at second hand from him? Mr, 
Garrick ought to have told him, that a 
picture, drawn and coloured by the hand of a 
great master, ought not to be touched by a 


Vain 
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vain pretender to the art. Manum de Tabula 


would have been the proper advice. 


WE come now to the joint production of 
Garrick and Colman, who were the Beaumont 
and Fletcher of the day. They had concerted 
their plan before the former set off on his 
travels, and continued, during their separation, 
to work at the piece, each attending to the 
scenes and characters, which he chose te cul- 
tivate, . In the summer 1765, they examined 
their different labours, and, after various con- 
sultations, moulded the whole into its present 
state. In February 1766, they presented 
their offspring to the public, introduced by an 
excellent prologue *, written by Garrick. The 
play has been so often repeated, and, of course, 


is so universally known, that an analysis, ora 


* See Appendix, No. XV. 


regular 
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regular criticism will not be expected. A 
summary view will be sufficient. ‘The scene 
lies at the country-house of Sterling, a mer- 
chant, of whom it is said that he never will 
forget Blackfriars and Whitechapel manners. 
He has two daughters, the eldest contracted 
to Sir John Melvil, and Fanny joined in a 
Clandestine Marriage with Lovewell, who 
is employed in the merchant's counting- 
house, both afraid of disclosing their secret, 
Lord Oglely, uncle to Sir John, arrives 
with his nephew, to be present at his marriage 
with Miss Sterling, the eldest daughter, and 
the favourite of her aunt, Mrs. Heidelberg, 
the widow of a Dutch merchant. The du- 
plicity of Sir John Melvil, who falls in love 
with Fanny, and wishes to break off with 
the eldest sister, occasions various perplexities 
in the fable. Fanny is advised by her clan- 


destine 
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destine husband to disclose the secret to Lord 
Ogiely. For that purpose, she has an inter- 
view, but her timidity is such, that she speaks 
in short hints, too dark to be understood, but 
which the gay and lively Lord interprets in 
his own favour. His vanity is flattered, and, 
notwithstanding his infirmities, he resolves to 
marry her. In this state of the business, Sir 
John Melvil applies to his uncle for his in- 
terest with Fanny, with whom he is deeply 
enamoured. In this manner all are involved 
in difficulties, till after. a variety of turns and 
counter-turns, the grand secret of Fanny's 
marriage is discovered. Lord Ogleby, though 
disappointed, has the generosity to plead in 
favour of the bride, and his goodness of heart 


reconciles the family to her and Loveweil. 


GARRICK 
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GARRICK was such a master of the dras 
matic art, that we may ascribe to him the 
structure of the plot. The characters are 
copied from life, and the dialogue is neat and 
terse, but never rises to comic humour, except 
when Lord Ogleby breaks out in his pleasant 
vein. He is a battered rake, still willing to 
fancy himself in the vigour of youth; a man 


of high honour, and generosity. 


GarRIcK was the limner, and, for some 
time, intended to act the part himself; but 
having declared, on his return from his travels, 
his fixed resolution to undertake no character 
in any new play, he thought himself bound to 
adhere to that rule even in his own piece. Ia 
that situation he turned his thoughts to Mr. 
King. That gentleman recoiled from the un- 


dertaking. 
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dertaking. Garrick still pressed it upon him, 
and took several opportunities to act the part 
in private, hoping that King would compre- 
hend his idea of the character, and also catch 
from him the manner of executing it. He 
then fixed a day for a secret rehearsal in his 
library. King attended, and still, with many 
apologies, expressed his desire to relinquish the 
part. But all was in vain: He complied with 
the manager's request, and, in his own way, 
went through the whole. As soon as he 
finished, Garrick said, <‘ Now, Mr. King, I 
“am perfectly satisfied; you have followed 
** your own conception, and have struck out a 
“‘ manner that becomes you better, than if 
** you had imitated me. The audience would 
“have traced you treading in my steps, 
whereas at present your idea is original ; it. 
‘s 


* becomes you, and J, therefore, beg you wilk 


cypetsevcre.« 
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“‘ persevere.” King followed his advice, and 
performed with such ability, that it may be 
truly said, he carried the play on his own 
shoulders. It is a just remark, that several 
eminent actors, besides their general merit, 
made some favourite part their own, out of the 
reach of any competitor. Quin engrossed Sir 
John Falstaff; Garrick could boast of several 
both in tragedy and comedy; Barry made 
Othello his own exclusive property, and, in 
like manner, King appropriated Lord Ogleby 
to himself, in such a superior manner, that he 
has ever since kept possession, without a rival, 


to the present hour. 


Mr. Love was, at this time, the Falstaff’ 
of the day. His friend, Dr. Kenrick, gave 
him, for his benefit-night, a play, called Fal- 
staff's Wedding, written in imitation of 


Shakespeare. 
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Shakespeare. Love, though a good and useful 
actor, was not equal to the task. Garrick had 
said, in one of his prologues *, when Quin was 


retired from the stage, 


But should you call for Falstaff, where to find him ? 


He's gone; nor left one cup of sack behind him. 


This was, undoubtedly, a true observation; 
but whether Dr. Kenrick’s piece failed for 
want of a performer able to support it, or 
from any defect of its own, I am not able to 
say. Asensible writer has said of it, «« When- 
“ever Shakespeare’s Falstaff is forgotten, 
“ Dr. Kenrick’s imitation may be received on 


+ the stage. 


* See Appendix, No. XI. 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 


Death of Mrs. Cinner, 30th January, 1;/0O—Garricx laments 
her Loss—Death of Quix, in March following—Gannicx’s 
Sorrow—He composes Quin’s Epitaph, which is engraved on 
his Monument, in the Alley-Church at Bath—Garnicr’s 
Eulogium on Quix and Mrs. Cipser, in his Prologue to the 


CranpestinE Marriace—Wycnerriey’s Comedy of Tur 


Country Wire, altered ly Garrick, and caliecd Tue 
Country Giri—That Ivay of Treating good Old Huphont 
censured—A Farce, called Neck on Nornine, from a French 
Piece of Monsicur Le Sace—Cymon, a Dramatic Falle— 
The Orders Wf Chivatry walk in Procession—Tue Earu oF 
Warwick, a@ Tragedy from Monsieur. La Harpe, ly Dr. 
FRANKLIN—Mrs. YaTES most excellent in the Character of 
Mancaret or Anjou—A Violation of Lrue History adopted 


ty Dr. Franxuin from the French Author, and censured. 


WO events happened in the 


September 
1766, to course of the year 1766, which 
June 1707. ; : 

ought not tobe passed by in silence. 

The first was the death of Mrs. Cibber, who 


departed 
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departed this life on the 30th of January, ‘and 
was buried in the Cloisters of Westminster 
Abbey. On the news of her decease, Garrick 
emphatically said, “ Barry and I still remain, 
“‘ but tragedy is. dead on one side.” The 
second melancholy occurrence was the final 
exit of Quin, who paid his debt to nature in 
the month of March. Garrick had always a 
great regard for Quin. While the latter re- 
mained on the stage, the jealousy of rivals 
might occasion some reserve; but after that 
period, they both lived on terms of intimacy 
and real friendship. Garrick expressed an un- 
feigned sorrow for the loss of a man, whom he 
esteemed, and wrote the following epitaph, 
which is engraved on a monument in the 


Abbey-church at Bath. 


That tongue, which set the table on a roar, 


And charm’d the public ear, is heard no more. 


Clos’d 
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Clos'd are those eyes, the harbingers of wit, 
Which spoke, before the tongue, what Shakespeare writ, 
Cold is that hand, which living, was stretch’d forth, 
At friendship’s call, to succour modest worth. 
Here lies James Quin :—Deign, reader, to be taught, 
Whate’er thy strength of body, force of thought, 
In nature’s happiest mould however cast, 


“ To this complexion you must come at last.” 


Nor content witn tnis tribute to the me- 
mory of a man, whom he esteemed, Garrick 
spoke a most handsome funeral eulogium on 
him and Mrs. Cibber, at the close of his pro- 


logue to the Clandestine Marriage *. 


We return from this digression to the bu- 
siness of the stage. The authors, at this 
period, were no longer content to revive good 
eld plays with some necessary alterations ; 
they went a step further; their ambition 
aspired so high, that numbers thought their 


* See Appendix, No. XV. 


genius 


Le 
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genius would be better employed in ‘raising a 
new superstructure on the foundation’ of a 
good old comedy, rather than submit to exer- 
cise their diligence in retouching the works 
of their predecessors, in order to make them 
fit for representation. This rage grew into 
fashion. Garrick caught the epidemic phrenzy, 
and early in October presented the Country 
Girl, patched up with materials taken from 
Wycherley’s Country Wife, a play of great 
value, and no way inferior to The Plain 
Dealer. ‘That Garrick should forget his ve- 
neration for the best writers of the last century, 
is not a little surprising. Could he imagine 
that such an author as Wycherley ought to be 
superseded, and that his best plays were to be 
consigned to oblivion? The attempt does no 
honour to his memory. If the pruning-knife 


had been applied to retrench superfluitics, and 
discard 
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discard licentious wit, ‘the public would have 
had reason to thank him. The alteration had 
some success. The manager had it in his. 
power to repeat it as often as he pleased, and 
his own patronage was sufficient to keep the 


piece alive for same time. 


A FARCE, called Neck or Nothing, was 
acted in December. Of this piece it will be 
sufficient to say, that it is little more than a 
translation of ‘Crispin Rival de son Maitre, 
by the celebrated Monsieur Le Sage. It was 
followed, soon after Christmas, by Cymon, a 
dramatic romance. When we haye said, that 
the orders of chivalry walked in procession, 
and that the musie, scenes, and decorations, 
were superb, we shall haye stated the whole 
merit of this extraordinary performance. Being 
the manager’s prodyction, it was cherished by 


his 
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his care, and to that was indebted for consder- 


able success, 


Tue public expectation was raised to a 
great pitch by the promise of a tragedy from 
the pen of Dr. Franklin. From him, who 
studied in the Athenian school, and translated 
Sophocles, the critics hoped to see a perform- 
ance highly finished. ‘The Doctor, however, 
lost sight of his Greek masters, and chose to 
put himself in the trammels of Monsieur de 
Ya Harpe, at that time a new writer at Paris, 
and much favoured by Voltaire. From that 
young poet Dr. Franklin borrowed his play, 
without so much as acknowledging the obli- 
gation. In fact, he gave a close copy of the 
original, which was called, Le Compte de 
Warwick. In a foreign country, the privi- 
lege, which poets often take of departing from 


the 
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the strict truth of history, might be allowed. 
La Harpe thought himself at liberty to make 
innovations in the History of England, but 
his translator should not have been led into 
such an error. He should have considered. 
that he was writing for an audience well 
acquainted with the annals of their country ; 
and yet, guided by a Frenchman, he thought 
proper to falsify a fact universally known. It 
has been well observed, ‘‘ That the famous 
‘* Earl of Warwick, the raiser up and puller 
‘““ down of kings, as Shakespeare stiles him, 
* died in the battle of Barnet, fighting for: 
* King Henry VI. against Edward IV. The 
* fact is well known, as that Richard IIL 
** was killed in Bosworth-field.”’ And yet, 
for the sake of what might be thought at 
Paris a more affecting catastrophe, that event 
is entirely, altered, and in the English play 


we 
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we find it imported as a novelty from France. 
The play was acted early in January 1767, 
and the parts of Edward IV. and the Earl of 
Warwick, were well supported by Powell 
and Holland; but Mrs. Yates, in the character 
of Margaret of Anjou, was the bright orna- 
ment of the piece. Her mind was in constant 
agitation, hurried away by the violence of 
rage, of fierce resentment, pride, and indig- 
nation. In that conflict of passions, Mrs. 
Yates displayed her powers with wonderful 
energy, and in her deportment there was so 
much grace and dignity, that she eclipsed all 
competition. ‘The play, with such advan- 
tages, hadarun of ten nights, and then fell, 


as it seems, to rise no more. 


Or Dr. Franklin I have spoke with reserve, 
for I war not with the dead. That gentleman 


thought 
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thought fit, in Easter term, 1761, to take a 
violent step in the Court of King’s Bench, 
which occasioned the following lines from Mr. 


Garrick. 


To the Author of Tue Orpuan or Cuina, 


Upon the Rev. Dr. Franklin’s swearing the Peace against him, 


Had you been damn’d, good Reanidin had been easy, 
Nor had the Law and Gospel join’d to teaze ye. 

But fame Jike yours no Christian soul can bear ; 

But fame like yours will make a parson swear. 

Yet still, for all his oaths, the priest is sore, 


Nor will enjoy the peace for which he swore, 


Unless he bound you too to write no more, 


CHAP. 
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CC) nURES DOOR TIE 


Tne Enciisn Mercuanr, a Comedy, ly Mr. Corman, taken 
from L'Ecossarse of VortTaize—Account of VoLTaire’s 
| Play—Vouratrre called his Play a Translation from Joun 

Home, the Author of Douctas—His Reason for so doing— 
Garrick’s Opinion of Corman’s Piece—Makes a Propofal to 
Cotman alout the Charge on the Author's Night—The 
Proposal rejected, and Corman had Reason to repent of his 
Olstinacy—Mr. Kine and Mrs. ABincTon support . the 
Play—Dino, a Tragedy, ly Rezp, the Rope-maker, a still- 
horn Play—Linco’s Travers, written Ly Garrick, and 


given by him to Kine for his Benefit-night. 


IN the month of February Mr. Colman was 
determined to shew what he could perform 
without the assistance of Garrick. He, there- 
fore, came forth single-handed, with his 


comedy 
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comedy of The English Merchant. He did 
not, however, reject French assistance. Vol- 
taire had written a play, called, L’ Ecossaise, 
which was never acted. He published it as 
if it was a translation of a piece written by 
John Home, the author of Douglas. His 
main design was to satirize Freron, a small 

ritat Paris, who had often dipped his pen in 
gall, and vented his malignity against the 
greatest genius in France. He introduced 
Freron under the name Frelon, a wasp. By 
this artifice he meant to have the air of a man, 
who did not think his enemy worth his notice, 
but left him to be scourged by a foreign 
writer. Colman changed the name of Frelon 
to that of Spatter, but whethér he intended a 
personal satire, was never known. He dedi- 
cated his piece to Voltaire, as a tribute due to 
the original inventor. 


BEFore 
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Berore the English Merchant was pre- 
sented to thepublic, Garrick told the author that 
he was going toestablish twonew rules. In the 
first place, to extinguish the custom of acting 
no farce, during the run of a new play, which, 
he said, was highly detrimental to the author as 
well as the manager. If a play was strong 
enough to run its course without additional 
aid, the ees farce on the list might furnish 
the after-piece: and, on the other hand, if the 
play wanted support, the best two-act come- 
dies might be added. This new rule he told 
Colman, would, on the present occasion, be 
of singular use to himself, for the English 
Merchant, he believed, would be acceptable 
to the pit and boxes, but in other parts of the 
house was likely to fail. The second innova- 
tion proposed by Garrick was, in consideration 
of the house being enlarged, so as to hold 

three 
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three hundred and thirty-seven pounds, instead 
of two hundred and twenty, which was the 
case in the former state of the theatre. The 
charge to authors on their benefit-nights, in con- 
sideration of two such material alterations, was 
proposed, for the future, to be seventy guineas, 
instead of sixty. ‘To this scheme he desired 
Colman’s assent; but the author, flushed with 
a high opinion of his play, refused to comply. 
He went on upon the old system, and had 
reasontorepent. Just as Garrick foresaw, the 
English Merchant did not make a good trad- 
ing voyage. ‘The pit was rather thin, and the 
galleries presented a display of empty benches. 
Mrs. Abington gave new life and spirit to 
Lady Alton, and Mr. King, in the character 
of Spatier, displayed a wonderful variety of 
talents: and yet, with their united powers, 


they were not able to attract a full house, 


durin ¢ 
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during the run of the play, which was laid 


aside after the tenth or eleventh night. 


Dido, a tragedy, by Mr. Reed, a rope- 
maker, was acted on the 28th of March, for 
Mr. Holland’s benefit: it was never published, 


and nothing can be said of it here. 


In the’month of April following, Garrick 
gave to Mr. King an Sep. to be acted 
between the play and the farce, called Linco’s 
Travels. This little work is well imagined. 
Linco, after a long ramble over Europe, re- 
turns to his family in Arcadia, and, ina 
pleasant vein of humour, describes the manners 
of the French, the Germans, tke Italians, and, 
in particular, the English. King, as usual, 


was highly diverting through the whole. 


‘CHAP. 
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CEA Pay 


Barry and Mrs. Dancer, (soon afterwards Mrs. Barry,s 
engaged at Drury-Lane, September, 1767——Baxry shines in 
OruerLo—Mrs. Barry revives the Tragedy of Doveras,’ 
and, ly extraordinary fine Acting, lrings that Play into 
great Pogue-——A Farce, by Garrick, called, A Peer BEHIND 
THE Currain—a successful Piece—Farisz Dexicacy, a Sen- 
timental Comedy—Hucn Ketuy—Prologue, by Garrick, on 
that Species of Dramatic Composition—Hurn’s Definition of 
True Comedy—D’ ALemBeERt’s Opinion of Serigus Comedy— 
He proposes Rules for the Conduct of it—Draws his Observa- 
tions from the Management of Desroucues in his Comedy of 
Le Grorizux—The Tragedy of Zenov1A—Barky's Excel- 
lence in the Charucter of Ruapamistus—Mrs. Barry's 
Powers in Zexozta, attracted numerous and crowded Au- 


diences—Owing to such Performers the Play had great Success. 


IN the preceding summer 
September P & : 


1767, to e Messrs. Harris and Rutherford 
June 1768. : 

agreed with Mr. Beard and the 

other patentees for the purchase of Covent- 

Garden Theatre, at the price of sixty thousand 

pounds. In order to strengthen themselves, 


they 
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“they invited Mr. Colman, and Powell, the fa- 
vourite actor, to become equal sharers with 
themselyes. Their proposal was accepted. 
All four joined to entice Mr. and Mrs. Yates to 
list under their banners. Those two perfor- 
mers revolted from Drury-Lane, and went over 
to the adverse camp. -Garrick was far from 
being discencerted by that event. He invited 
Barry, and Mrs. Dancer, (soon after Mrs. 
Barry,) from the Dublin theatre. The news 
of their engagement ran like wild-fire through 
the town. In October, Barry sct off in his 
grand character of Othello, and acted, to the 
great delight of the public, three nights in 
succession. Mrs. Barry (for by that name I 
shall always mention her) made her first ap- 
pearance in the almost forgotten tragedy of 
Douglas, which had been performed several 
years before at Covent-Garden. It soon died 


VOL, II. away 
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away at that theatre, but was now revived 
with great advantage. The exquisite tender- 
ness of Mrs. Barry in Lady Randolph went 
home to the inmost feelings of every heart. 
Whoever remembers her, must acknowledge, 
that in the scene with Old Norval her ma- 
ternal affection drew tears from every eye. 
When that old shepherd gave an account of 
his taking a basket out of the river, In which a 
child lay nestling, her manner of saying, Was — 
he alive? was equal to the most pathetic burst 
of passion that ever came from the mouth of 
Garrick. Douglas, from that moment, was 
auch followed, and has been since revived by 


Mrs. Siddons in all its lustre. 


Tue prolific genius ot Garrick could never 
lie fallow. A mind like his, even amidst the 


fatigues of his profession, was ever on the 


wing 
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wing after new objects, The vis inertia, or 
sluggish laziness, was no ingredient in his 
composition. He had another farce intitled, 
A Peep behind the Curtain. This is a re- 
hearsal in form: it gives a complete picture of 
the inside of a play-house, and the manners of 
the persons employed. Glil, the author of 
Orpheus, a burlesque opera, invites his friends 
to a rehearsal of his piece. They attend, and 
are ridiculous pretenders to virtu and taste. 
The prologue and epilogue were written by 
Garrick, and both delivered by Mr. King. 
‘That gentleman acted Glib, and almost rivalled 
Bayes. The farce was presented in the be- 
ginning of December, and was for several 


guccessive nights a favourite entertainment. 


Ea RLY in January, 1768, an author, who 
dad signalized himself by letters, essays, poems, 


and 
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and paragraphs in the newspapers, had the 
ambition to move in a higher sphere. ‘This 
was the well known Mr. Hugh Kelly. He 
had served his time to some trade in Dublin, 
and, with no better education, was able by 
his natural parts to write a comedy, intitled, 
False Delicacy. The prologue*, by Garrick, 
was, as usual, spoken by Mr. King, with 
great vivacity, and gave a fair and true idea of 
the scenes that were to follow. It promised a 
moral and sentimental comedy, and, with an 
air of pleasantry, called it a sermon in five 
acts. The critics considered it in the same 
light, but the general voice was in favour of 
the play, during a run of near twenty nights. 
Foote, at last, by a little piece, called, Piety 
in. Pattens, brought that species of composi- 
tion into disrepute. It is far from this writer's 
* See the Appendix, No. XVI. 


intention 


an 
oh) 
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intention to lessen Mr. Kelly’s posthumous 
famé, but he thinks the opportunity fair to say 
a few words on the subject. It appears to him, - 
that a play made up of grave and moral sen- 
tences, does not deserve the name of comedy, 
When the pathetic is properly interwoven, it 
rises above its former level. The feelings of 
the heart are wakened, and, in some degree, 
compensate for the absence of wit and hu- 
mour. But still, a true picture of the man- 
ners is, for the most part, attended with ridj- 
cule. Doctor Hurd very properly says, “ Co- 
““ medy proposes, for the end of its representa- 
‘‘ tion, the sensation of pleasure, arising from a 
*“ view of the truth of characters, more espe-~ 
“ cially their specific differences.” But this de- 
nition seems to be entirely rejected by writers 
of mere sentimental comedy. Of all the 
French critics, D’Alembert was the man who 


best 
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best understood the nature of what may be 
called serious comedy. Speaking of Le Glo- 
rieux of Destouches, he says, that the pa- 
thetic intermixed with comic scenes, instcad 
of making an heterogeneous medley, gave 
animation to the whole play, though gaicty 
was the predominant colour. D’Alembert 
adds, that Destouches, when he thought fit 
to adopt a new species, had the art to blend 
the pathetic and the comic in such a proportion; 
that both together conspired to produce a fine 
effect. ‘The poet's art consisted in making the 
pathetic subordinate to the gaiety which is 
essential to true comedy. To excite laughter 
in the midst of tears is often a vain attempt ; 
but, even in the midst of scenes of pleasantry, 
an incident may occur, that touches the heart, 
and excites the tendeérest sympathy, This we 
have seen in the Conscious Lovers, when 


Indiana 
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Indiana is acknowledged. by her . father: 
Destouches, in D’Alembert’s opinion, opened 
a new career, which, however, has been de- 
serted by subsequent writers, who found the 
grave and serious more suited to the mediocrity 
of their genius. But surely, the serious and 
domestic drama, which has neither pathos nor 
humour, is a new-fangled species, that de- 
serves no kind of encouragement. The play 
of False Delicacy has been much commended, 
but, it is hoped, will not be deemed a pattern 
for imitation, when the road to true comedy 


lies fairly open. 


Azour the middle of February was acted 
the tragedy of Zenobia, fonnded on the story 
of Rhadamistus, as related by ‘Tacitus in 
his Annals, lib. xii, sect. 44 to 51. That the 
famous Crebillon had written a play on the 


Same 
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same subject, is well known. All that this 
writer will say of himself is, that he did not 
choose to be a mere copyist, but had the am- 
bition to aim at originality. ‘The play was so 
well supported by the performers, that it 
could not fail in the representation. Barry 
was the Rhadamistus: with his figure he 
pleased every eye, and with that impassioned 
voice charmed every car. Mrs. Barry in Ze- 
nobia was the delight of the audience. She 
had an uncommon variety of tones, that suited 
every transition of the passions. In the ea- 
tastrophe she towered above all that had been 
seen on the stage. To give an idea of her 
execution, it would be necessary to eite the 
particular passages, and from that the author 
chooses to refrain. Supported by such acting, 


the play succeeded to his utmost wish. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXXIX. 


Sits. Parrcuarn, at the Endof Eight and Thirty Years, thoughe 
at Time to retire—On the 24th of April, 1768, she speaks a 
Farewell Epirocur, written Sor her by Garricx—Dies at 
Bath in August following—Tix Paptock, a Musical Farce, 
by Bickerstarr—The Musick by Dispin—The Piece acted, 
for the First Time, before the King of Denmark, who was 
then on a Visit to England—Hint of the Piece from a Novel 
of CeRVANTEs, the great Author of Don Quixote—Dimp 1x 
admirable in Munso. ; and Mrs. ARNE in Leonona—Anec- 
dote of Colonel Barre, and his Application of ones s 
Song‘in a Debate in the House of Commons—Zinc1s, a Tras 
gedy ly Mr. Dow, an Officer in the India Service—The Play 
criticised, and condemned—Tue Scuoor FOR Rakes, a Co 
medy by Mrs. Grirritis—The Hint, or rather the Plot, taken 
from Evcente, ly Monsieur Beaumarcuats—Jt was acted 
Nine Nights 


MRS. PRITCHARD had been eight and 
thirty years in the eye of the public, and 
thought it time to rest at the goal, which she 


had reached with universal applause. Accord- 


ingly, 
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ingly, on the 24th of April 1768, she tock 
leave of the public in the following lines; 
written for her by Mr. Garrick, after the play 
of Macteth. 


EPILOGUE. 


Tue curtain dropt,—my mimic life is past, 
That scene of sleep and terror was my last ; 
Could I in such a scene my exit make, 
While here éach real feeling is awake? 
Which beating here, superior to all art, 


Bursts in full tides from a most grateful heart. 


I now appear myself, distress'd, dismay’d,._ 
More than in all the characters I’ve play'd. 
In acted passion, tears must seem to flow, 


<¢ But I have that within that passeth show.” 


Before 
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tn- 
> 


Before I go, and this lov’d spot forsake, 
What gratitude can give,—my wishes take; 
Upon your hearts may no affliction prey, 
Which cannot by the stage be chas’d away: 
And may the stage, to please cach virtuous mind, 
Grow ev’ry day more moral, rnore refin’d. 
Refin’d from grossness, not by foreign skill, 


Weed out the poison, but be English still. 


To all my brethren, whom I leave behind, 
Still may your bounty, as to me, be kind, 
To me for many years your favours flow'd, 
Humbly receiy’d,—on small desert bestow’d, 
For which I fecl—what cannot be express'd—" 


Words are too weak—my tears must speak the rest. 


In this pathetic manner that great actress 
took her leave of the stage. She died at Bathin 


the month of August following, lamented by 
all 
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all that knew her, either in her profession, or 
in private lite. 


Tue house opened for the séa- 
September 


1768, to bso earlier than usual. The King 

ae of Denmark thought fit to pay a 
visit to this country, and was about the end of 
August in London, with his train of attendants. 
He gave notice of his desire to see a few plays, 
and Garrick made all due preparation. He 
acted Hamlet for the king, and, after the 
play, gave The Padlock, a musical farce, by 
Bickerstaff, who soon after published his piece, 
with a dedication to the King of Denmark, as 
amark of homage from the English stage. 
He tells usin his preface, that he took the hint 
from a book of novels, written by the admired 
author of Don Quixote. Don Diego is there 


described asa man addicted to Jealousy, to such 


a de- 
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a degree, that he never goes from home, without 
locking a Padlock on the outside of his door. 
That circumstance gave the title to the piece. 
The music was composed by the ingenious 
Mr. Dibdin, who played the part of Mungo 
with great humour. Leonora in the hands of 
Mrs. Arne, gave the most exquisite pleasure. 
Bannister performed Don Diego ina most ex- 
cellent stile; and Vernon sump delightfully in 
the part of Leander, the lover of Leonora. 
The plot of this little piece is carried on in a 
very entertaining manner, and, being ad- 
tnirably performed, it drew crowded audiences 
for a length of time. - The following anecdote 
occurred during the run of the Padlock. A 
debate arose in the House of Commons about 
three different transactions, which, it seems, 
were liable to censure. A gentleman on the 
treasury-bench declared himself the adviser 


and 
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and conductor of the measure, when Colonel 
Barre rose in his place, and, after stating his 
objections in that forcible manner, which 
always distinguished him, he concluded with 
saying, that the Honourable Member called to 
his mind the words of a song that he heard at 
Drury-Lane, “« Mungo here, Mungo there, 


«© Mungo every where.” 


In December, Mr. Dow, an officer of emi- 
nence in the India service, produced a tragedy, 
by the name of Zingis. He brought with 
him to Baeend an imagination replete and. 
warm with the works of the Persic writers, 
and derived the subject of his play from the 
History of the Mogul Tartars. It looks s 
if Garrick, when he no longer took a part in 
new plays, was more easy of access to poets 
of mere mediocrity. The tragedy of Zingis 


was 
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was of that class, and even worse; it abounded 
with absurdity, and a strange jargon of names 
and words, that were dissonance to the English 
ear. It was observed. by a writer of judge- 
nient, that tumour, without magnificence, and 
circumlocution, untinctured with poetry, were 
the true characteristics of the play. It had, 
notwithstanding, a run of nine nights, but, it 
seems, the spectators were constantly asking 
each other, What is it about? To enquire 
now about the unintelligible, were a waste of 


time. 


i was followed in January by a comedy, 
called, The School for Rakes, by Mrs. Grif- 
fiths. King was the:gentleman-usher in a 
prologue, written by Garrick, the friend and 
patron of that lady. A French play, called 
Eugeni e, by Monsieur Beaumarchais, furnished 


the 
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———s 
the ground-plot, and the edifice raised upon it, 
-was for a time much applauded. It has, how- 
ever, never since risen into fame, and, there- 
fore, may be passed by without further cri- 


ticism..: 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XL. 


Tue Fatar Discovery, a Tragedy, ly Joun Home—Founded 
on Fincar, or the Poems of Osstan—It is made up of lar- 
barous Names, and Erse Poetry—Met eh general dis- 
approbation—Jupirex at ‘Stratford-upon-Avon, contrived by 
Garrick in Honour of SuaKxespeare—The Various Oc- 
currences at that Place—The Rotundo in Imitation of Rane~ 
lagh—A Band of Music in the Orchestra—Songs in Honour 
of Suakxesprare—Garrick speaks his Ops—Anecdote re- 
tating to Footrs—A Grand Procession intended, but prevented 
ly the Weather—Tue Srxatrorp Jupiter exhibited at 
Drury-Lane—The Procession on the Stage—Attended with 
great Success—Tis Wert 11’s no Worse, an indifferent 
Comedy, by Bioxenstarr—Hvueu KELLY brings forward a 
Comedy, called A Worp To THE Wise<—For good or bad 
Reasons it was damned on the Second Night—After Keiiy’s 
Death, it was revived for the Benefit of his Widow—Pro- 


logue Ly Dr. Jounson. 


A KIND of judgement seemed at this time 
to hang over Mr. Garrick, for his refusal of 
the tragedy of Douglas. He was now con- 
demned to receive a much inferior production, 


WOLAaI I. by 
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by the same author. This was The Fata! 
Discovery, a tragedy founded on Fingal, or 
the poems of Ossiai. The names of the 
persons of the piece are grating to an English 
ear. Kastreel, Dunton, Connon, and the 
like, are exotics beneath the dignity of tra- 
gedy. ‘The play might as well be written in 
Erse; it has neither poetry nor sentiment, nor 
a single scene or incident to alarm the passions. 
It was not fit to be represented any where on 
this side of Johnny Grots, at the remotest 
part of Scotland. Which is the worst, this 
or Dow's Zingis, is a problem not easy to be 
solved. That both were endured nine nights, 


is a disgrace to the audiences of that day. 


In the course of the ensuing summer, 
Garrick devoted his hours to the completion 
of a design, which he had long meditated, and 


had 
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had much at heart. This was, to give a grand 
Jubilee to the memory of Shakespeare at 
Stratford-upon-Avon, the birth place of our 
great poet. At that town all hands were set 
to work. A boarded rotundo, in imitation 
of Ranelagh, was erected on the banks of the 
yiver, and many other decorations were dis- 
played in various parts of the town. On the 
5th and 6th September, a numerous con- 
course assembled from all parts of the country, 
and also from London. On the 7th, public 
worship was celebrated with great magnifi- 
cence. As soon as the religious ceremony was 
over, the strangers went in crowds to read 
Shakespeare’s Epitaph over the door of the 
charnel at the East end of the church. At 
three, on the same day, the company met in the 
rotundo, where a handsome dinner was pro- 
vided. A little after five, the musical per- 


formers 
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formers ascended the orchestra, and the songs, 
composed by Garrick, were sung with great 
applause. Garrick closed the whole with 
his ode, upon dedicating a building, and 
erecting a statue to Shakespeare, in his native 


city. 


Wuen the company began to rise, Foote, 
who sat next to this writer, said, “ Murphy, 
“let us take a turn on the banks of the Avon, 
“to try if we can catch some inspiration.” 
We accordingly sallied torth. Foote was no 
sooner seen on the margin of the river, than 
a crowd assembled round him. He cracked 
his jokes, and peals of laughter resourded all 
over the lawn. On a sudden, a tall man, 
prodigiously corpulent and unwieldy, kroke 
through the circle, richly dressed in gold- 
laced ‘cloaths, in order to have conversation 


with 
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with a famous wit. Foote paid him several 
compliments, and then asked him, “ Has the 
“county of Warwick the honour of giving 
*‘ birth to you, Sir, as weli as to Shake- 
« speare ?”—‘ No,” said the uncouth gentle- 
man; “I come out of Essex.”—-‘“‘ Where, 
<¢ Sir ?”—“«T come vut of Essex” “ Out of 
« Essex ©” said Foote ;—‘‘ and who drove 
** you?’”--A loud laugh broke out at once, 
and the Essex traveller rushed away, with a 
look that spoke his resolution never to have 


any more intercourse with a man of wit. 


Ox the 8th September there was a splendid 
ball in the rotundo, and for the following 
day was announced a grand prucession through 
the town, in which the principal characters 
in Shakespeare’s plays were to be exhibited. 
It happened, however, that a violent tempest 

of 
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of wind and rain made it impossible to put 
that part of the scheme into execution. The 
Jubilee ended abruptly, and the company left 


the place with precipitation. 


Tue Stratford Julilee was in 
September 

1709, to ¥ october transferred to Drury- 

June 1770. 2 F 
Lane. Im order to give it a dra- 
matic form, Garrick invented a comic fable, 
in which the inferior people of Stratford and 
the visitors were represented with great plea- 
santry. As it was never published, an exact 
account is not to be expected. We remember 
a scene in an inn-yard, with a post-chaise 
standing at the remote end. When a crowd, 
after much diverting talk, withdrew from the 
place, a veice was heard from the inside of 
the chaise. Moody was within; he let down 


the blind, and, in the character of an Irish- 


man, 
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man, complained, that, not being able to get 
a lodging, he was obliged to sleep in his 
chaise. He then came forward amidst bursts 
ef applause. King soon joined him, and they 
two were the life of the piece. The-dialogue 
throughout was carried on in a vein of 
humour. The songs, that had been heard at 
Stratford, were occasionally intermixed, and 
the whole concluded with a grand procession, 
in which Shakespeare’s plays were exhibited 
in succession, with a banner displayed before 
each of them, and a scene painted on the 
canvass to mark the play intended, A train of 
performers, dressed in character, followed the 
colours, all in dumb show acting their re- 
spective parts. Mrs. Abington at last, in a 
triumphal carr, represented the comic muse. 
Dr. Arne’s music, the magnificence of the 
scenery and decorations, and the abilities of 


the 
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the actors, conspired to establish the enter- 
tainment in the public opinion in so powerful 
amanner, that we are assured by a gentleman, 
who has.a collection of the play-bills, that it 
was repeated no less than a hundred times in 
the course of the season. During the run of 
the piece, Garrick, on several intermediate 
nights, ascended a pulpit raised on the stage, 
and there spoke his ode * to the memory of 


Shakespeare in a style of graceful elocution, 


In December Bickerstaff came forth with a 
comedy, ‘intitled, “Zis Well it’s no Worse, 
The ‘subject is said to. be taken from a Spanish 
play, ‘by Calderon. It was acted nine nights, 
but never rose to reputation, and, therefore, 
may now be passed by without further no. 


tice. 


* Bee Appendix, No. XVII, 
Huex 
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Huceu Ke ty, after the success of False 
Delicacy, seems to have had easy access to Gar- 
rick. inthe beginning of January 1770, he 
brought on a comedy, under the title of 4 
Word to the Wise. If the play had any merit, 
and we are toldit had, it met with great in- 
justice. For some political objections to the 
author, a party was formed against him. His 
play, with difficulty, struggled through the 
first night, and on the second was finally 
crushed. It rose, howeyer, once more in 
1777, when it was perfomed for the benefit 
of Mr. Kelly’s widow and her children, with 
a prologue suited to the occasion, by Dr. John- 
son, who was ever ready to extend a helping 
hand to the distress¢d. Johnson’s lines are so 
neat and elegant, that the reader, we have no 


doubt, will be pleased to find them here. 


PROLOGUE 
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PROLOGUE 
TO THE COMEDY OF 
A WORD TO THE WISE, 


BY DR. JOHNSON, 


Turs night presents a play, which public rage, 
Or right, or wrong, once hooted from the stage. 
From zeal or malice now no more we dread, 
For English vengeance wars not with the dead. 
A gen’rous foe regards with pitying eye 


The man, whom fate has laid, where all must lic. 


To wit reviving from its author's dust, 
Be kind, ye judges, or at least be just ; 
For no renew’d hostilities invade 
Th oblivious grave’s inviolable shade. 
Let one great payment ev'ry claim appease, 


And him, who cannot hurt, allow to please; 
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To please by scenes unconscious of offence, 

By harmless merriment, or useful sense. 

Where aught of bright or fair the piece displays, 
Approve it orly ;—tis too late to praise. 

If want of skill, or want.of care appear, 

Forbear to hiss: —the poct cannot hear, 

By all, like him, must praise and blame be found 
At best a ficeting gleam, or empty sound, 

Yet still shall calm reflection bless the night, 
When hib’ral pity diguified delight ; 

When pleasure fir’d her torch at virtue’s flame, 


And mirth was bounty with an humbler name. 


This address had the desired effect. The play 


was well received, but we do not find that 


appeared again on the stage. 


it 


CHAP. 
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CHAR SiR 


Arnmicrk anp Emmgrine, a wusical Drama, altered from 
Drypen’s Opera of Antuur, tue British Wortuy— 
Examen of the Original—The Fable wild, made up of 
incredible Fictions and Alsurdities—Reduced by Garnick. to 
Two .4cts instead of Five—Dr. Arne’s Music securcd the 
Piece on the Stage—Mrs. Anincton, after Mrs. Prircuarp 
and Mrs. Cuive, the favourite Actress—Cipper’s Non-suROR 
altered for the worse ly Bickerstarr—Tue Hyrocrite, the 
New Tith—Mawworm an additional Character, but is of 
no Kind of Value—Tur Non-suxor, though called by Porr, 
Morizere’s Op Stuzsre, is an Improvement of the Taaturre 
—Hamer, with Alterations ly Garrick—An injudicious 
Performance—The Grave-Diggers retrenched, ard nothing 
suéstiiated in their Room—The Fencing Scene preserved, 
thouch improper in a Tragedy—Ganrnick never published 


his Alterations—Seems to have been sensiple of his Errar, 


TO fill up the chasm made by the sudden 
fall of A Word to the Wise, Garrick was pro- 


vided with materials. The rage for musical 


pieces 
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pieces wag growing moreand more into fashion, 
and, as “ They who live to please, must 
“« please to live,’ the manager was obliged 
to comply with the public taste. Dryden's 
opera of King Arthur, or, the British Worthy, 
attracted his attention, and, to adapt it to the 
stage, he made considerable alterations, and 
having moulded it into a new form, gave it 
the title of Arthur and Emmeline. ‘he ori- 
ginal isin Dryden’s wildest manner. Arthur, 
the British worthy, does not appear in that 
grandeur, which might be expected. He re- 
tains too much of fabulous history from 
Geoffrey of Monmouth. he scene lies in 
Kent, where Oswald, a Saxon, and a heathen, 
is the reigning king. He is assisted by Os- 
mand, a Saxon magician, and by Grimtald, 
a gloomy sullen spirit. In the adverse camp, 
Merlin, the British enchanter, protects King 
Arthur, 
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Arthur, and employs in his service Philidel, 
an airy spirit. The Saxon magician raises an 
enchanted wood, and cbdntrives to make the 
British worthy believe that Emmeline is there 
enclosed in an oak-tree. Merlin counteracts 
these magic arts, and not only produces to the 
British king the real Emmeline, but bestows 
on her, who was born blind, the organs of 
sight. The Britons triumph over the Saxon 
king, and with that catastrophe the piece con- 
cludes. The fable abounds with a multitude 
of absurdities, but the genius of Dryden inter= 
mixed beautiful poetry and a variety of sangs, 
which, with machinery, ensured success on the 
stage. Dryden, we may suppose, intended te 


vie with the play of the Tempest; 


But Shakespeare’s magic could not copied be; 
Within that circle none could walk but he 


The 
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The play, in its original state, cold not be re- 
vived with any hope of success. It consists of 
five long acts, and would, most probably, tire 
the patience of a modern audience. Garrick 
extracted matter sufficient for two acts, and 
in that new form produced it in February 
1770. Dr. Arne’s music, with a display of 
splendid scenes and grand machinery, had a 
powerful effect, and kept the opera alive 


during a run of several nights. 


GARRICK, in the mean time, appeared in 
several of his best characters. Barry and 
Mrs. Barry united their strength, and were the 
delight of the public. Mrs. Abington was the 
great comic actress of the time. ‘The death of 
Mrs. Pritchard, and the retreat of Mrs. Clive 
from the public service in 1769, laid the whole 
province of comedy open to this celebrated 


actress. 
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actress. Her genius broke out at once, and 
was so versatile; that she not only acted thé 
fine ladies with grace and elegance, but also 
descended with infinite humour to the lively 
parts in what is called low comedy. Mr. 
King was a powerful assistant, and the com- 
bined strength of all these performers secured 


to the managers a very successful season, 


Axsour the beginning of No- 


September 
UGG), 1a, 


vember, an excellent comedy, in 
ANTS IF. 


its original state, but altered and 
mangled by Bickerstaff, found its way to the 
stage. This was Cibber’s Non-Juror, founded 
onthe Tartuffe of Moliere. Cibber’s play ex- 
hibits a true picture of English manners. The 
character of Maria, entire] y of Cibber’s inven« 
tion, is the most lively, spirited, and elegant, 
Coquette in the compass of the drama. Mr. 


Pope, 
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Pope, it is true, was the declared euemy of 
the Non-Juror. Inthe Dunciad he describes 
Cibber offering all his works, as a sacrifice to 


Mother Duiliness, and adds, 


No merit now the dear Non-Juror claims ; 


Moliere’s old stubble in a moment flames, 


We are sorry to see that charming poet at war 
with real merit. The best apology that can 
be made for him, is, that his judgement was 
warped by party-prejudices. He must other- 
wise have seen that. Cibber’s play is an im- 
provement of the original. Dr. Wolfe is 
well drawn and highly coloured; a true re- 
presentative of all the lurking enemies of their 
country, whatever may be their sect or reli- 
gious persuasion. Bickerstaff would have done 
well to respect a superior genius, and to have re- 


SOdivel I> served 
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oes 
served Maww-tworm for some original work of 
hisown. The crab cannot be grafted on the 
faurel-tree. And yet, The Hypocrite, under 
the patronage of the manager, had a run of 
twelve or thirteen nights; we trust never te 


rise again. 


Earry in Decembér, a strange phénome- 
non appeared on the boards of Drury-Lane. 
‘This was nothing less than the long-admired 
tragedy of Hamlet, with alterations by Gar- 
rick. The rage for re-touching; and, as it was 
said, correcting and improving our best 
authors, was thé very error of the times. 
Colman, with an unhallowed hand, had de- 
faced the tragedy of King Lear. Bickerstaff 
was another precedent, and, unhappily, Garrick 
was infected with the contagion. He lopped, 
pruned, and cut away, what, he thought, un- 


necessary 
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necessary branches, and instead of a flourishing 
tree, left a withered trunk. The Grave-Dig- 
gers suffered amputation. Their scetie, it is 
true, would not be admitted by Racine, Vol- 
taire, or any of the Freneh authors; but the 
genius of Shakespeate towered above the rules 
that excluded what he deemed a representa- 
tion of nature. When a licencé pave our 
great poet a fair opportunity of adding to the 
pleasure of his wuditots, with him that licence 
was afulé. His Grave-Diggers are an exact 
imitation of nature, and their dialogue is won 
derfully happy. And yet that scene, uniyer- 
sally admired, and, indeed, sanctified by ages, 
was altogether retrenched by Mr. Garrick, 
though absolutely necessary for Ophelia’s fu- 
ent In like manner, Osrick, the light airy 
courtier, is expelled from his situation. Fri- 
volous as this personage may seem, he was 

still 
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still useful in the conduct of the business. 
Since there was to be a fencing-scene, this 
water-fly, as Hamlet stiles him, was a fit fore- 
runner of suchascheme. But a fencing-scene 
is a wretched expedient. If Garrick had then 
used his pruning-knife, and had added from 
his own invention something of real impor- 
tance, to bring about a noble catastrophe, he 
would have shewn his judgement, and might 
have spared the rest of. his labours. . It seems, 
as he never published his alterations, that he 
saw his error. All further remarks are there- 


fore unnecessary. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, XLII. 


Aumrpa, @ Tragedy, by Madam Ceuista, the Daughter of 
Davip Matiet—Sent her Play from Genoa—Garrick 
gives tt,a liberal Reception—Mrs. Barry, in the Character of 
Armuipa, the great Support of the Play—Tus West-Inpian, 
a Comedy, ly Mr. Cumpertanp—Met with great and de- 
served Success—AmeELIA, @ Musical Entertainment, by the 
same Author, a still-born Piece—SHAKESPEARE’S TIMON OF 
ATHENS altered, to no good Purpose, ly the quick Gentus of 
Mr. Cumrertanp—Dr. Jounson’s Criticism on the Original 
Piay—Tue Fasnronasre Lovers, another rapid Production 
of Mr. CumBertann’s prolific Mus:-—A short-lived Piece 
Tue Grecian Daveuter, a Tragedy—Admirally acted ly 
Mr. and Mrs. Barry—Such Performers were sufficient to 
establish the Play, qnd to give it high Reputation—Barrx's 
Death in 1777—Verses in Honour of his Mcemory—Tue 
Grecian Davcurer révived, and finely acied ly Mrs. 
Sippons—Tue Irish Wipow, @ Farce, by Garrick, and 
ly him given to Mrs. Barry for her Benefit-Night—Ad- 
mirally acted ly Mrs. Barry, Moopy, and the rest ef the 


Performers, 


IN January, 1771, Madam Celisia, daugh- 
ter of David Mallet, and married to a gentle- 


man at Genoa, sent over a tragedy, called, 


Almida. 
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Almida. Mr. Garrick, in his Italian tour, 
became aequainted with this lady, who gave 
him the politest reception, and took great 
pains to introduce him to the diletanti, and 
all the fashionable circles. In return, Garrick 
thought himself bound to pay her all the 
respect in his power, and to introduce what 
she recommended to his care, with every ad- 
vantage his theatre could afford. Mr. Mallet, 
her father, died in April, 1765, but his sur- 
viving friends patronized the play, Mrs. 
Barry, in compliance with the manager's re- 
quest, made it a point to call forth all her 
powers in the part of Almida, and to her 
inimitable acting the piece awed its brilliant 


success during a run of twelve nights. 


SoME time in February the public were 
entertained by a comedy, called, The West 


Indian, 
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Indian, from the pen of Richard Cumberland, 
Esq. a gentleman, who had been for some 
years hovering about the skirts of Parnassus, 
without entering far enough to taste the 
Pierian spring, and without gaining a sprig of 
Jaurel. At length, it seems, he penetrated 
the green retreats, exclaiming, with fervent 
zeal and ardour, as he approached the laurel- 
grove, that he should be happy if he could 
grasp the galden branch. 


Si nune se nobis ilie aurens arbore ramus 


Ostendat nemore in tanto! 


Thalia lent a favourable ear, and directed him 
on his way. He seized the prize with avidity ; 
sensations unfelt before raised him above him- 
self, and new ideas crowded on his imagina- 
tion. He surveyed the mass of life, and having 
selected his dramatis persone, arranged the 


plar 
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plan of a comedy. The character of a West 
Indian was new to the stage: he resolved to 
give a portrait of him, and, accordingly, bor- 
rowed from him the title of his play. In the 
piece his name is Belcour. King performed 
the part with universal applause ;- but though 
it had a good and pleasing effect on the stage, 
it cannot be said to be a copy from life. The 
foibles, the humours, and the real manners, of 
a West India planter, are not delineated with 
truth amd accuracy. Be that as it may, it was 
a favourite comedy at the time, and has ever 
since kept its rank on the stage. Further ob- 


servations are, theretore, unnecessary. 


: Mr. CuMBERLAND was re- 
September 


1771 to solved not to let his muse have 
June 1772. . 
time to rest. He should. how- 


ever, have remembered, that, when he had 


plucked 
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plucked one golden branch, another grows in 


the room of ‘it ; 


‘Primo avulso non deficit alter 


Aureus, et simili frondescit virga metallo. 


This, though told by Virgii, he seems to have 
forgot. Flushed with success, prolific, eager, 
and too rapid, he hurried on without the 
smallest regard for fame. Festina lente ought 
to have been the rule of a man who had given 
proof of real genius. But to bridle-in his 
struggling muse would to him be too much 
restraint. He produced in this season three 
pieces that soon fell into oblivion. The first 
was Amelia, a musical entertainment, taken 
from.the Summer's Lale, formerly written 
by himself. .The second came forward in 
December ; a lame and wretched alteration of 


Timon 
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Timon of Athens. Twa or three attempts af 
the kind had been already made, one of them 
by Shadwell, and all without success, Dr. 
Johnson says of the original, ‘ It is a do- 
“ mestic tragedy, and therefore strongly fastens 
<< on the attention of the reader. In the plan 
“ there is not much art, but the incidents are 
« natural, and the characters various and exact, 
«The catastrophe affords a very powerful 
“warning against that ostentatious liberality, 
which scatters bounty, but confers no bene- 
“ fits, and buys flattery, but not friendship.” 
What Mr. Cumberland did to such a play, or 
how he contrived to mangle it, is now not 
worth the trouble of enquiring. His third 
production, which came forth early in Janu- 
ary, 1772, was acomedy, called, The Fashion- 
able Lovers. It ws universally pronounced 
unworthy of the author of The West Indian. 


It 
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I¢ died in a short time, and has remained ever 


since quictly inurned. 


The next play, which was The Grecian 
Daugl:ter, shall be Asan in as few words 
as possible. Garrick received it in the politest 
manner, and made all due preparations for the 
performance, At first he told the author that 
he was tempted to play Evander himself. He 
kept that matter in suspense for a week or ten 
days; and, in the interval, Barry, being in- 
formed of Garrick’s deliberation, said, with 
great modesty, “ Let him play it; it will 
“« come to me at last, and | shall be able to act. 
“it better after seeing him.” v he manager, 
at last, signified that the fatigue of a new part 
~vould be too much for his ¢onstitutien. 
Evander of course fell ta the lot of Mr. 


Barry. Garrick attended the rehearsals with 


great 
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great assiduity. About the middle of Fe- 
bruary the play was exhibited with every pos- 
sible advantage. Barry, in Evander, was the 
finest feeble venerable old man that imagi- 
nation can figure to itself. Mrs. Barry 
towered above her former excellence. To 
give an account of their peculiar strokes of 
genius, it would be necessary to cite a number 
of passages; but the drudgery, or, if you 
will, the vanity, of quoting from his own 
work, is what the author chooses to avoid. If 
he adds, that the play had uneommon success, 
he desires to have it understood, that he 
ascribes it to the merit of such admirable per- 


formers. 


Mr. Barry died on the ioth of January, 
1777. He had heen engaged in the two 
previous seasons at Covyent-Garden. Soon 


after 
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after his death, this writer (Garrick having sold 
his patent) brought out the comedy of Anow 
your own Mind. In‘the prologue he took 


leave of the stage, in the following lines : 


And if this piece should please you like the past, 


Ye brother bards forgive him :—’tis his Jast. 


Lost are the friends that lent their aid before; 
Roscius retires, and Barry is no morc. 
Harmonious Barry! with what varied art 
His grief, rage, tenderness, assail’d the heart! 
Of plaintive Otway now no more the boast, 


And Shakespeare ‘grieves for his Othello lost- 


Oft on this spot the tuneful swan expir'd, 
Warbling his grief: —you listen’d, and admir‘d. 
*Twas then but fancied woe: now ev'ry muse, 


Her lyre unstrung, with tears his urn bedews. 


THE author is aware that he has been drawn 
into a digression, but he hopes it will be seen, 
that his motive was to pay his last tribute to 
the memory of Mr. Barry. Iiyen now he 


cannot 
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— 
cannot quit the subject : he feels hifniself called 
upon to do justice to living merit. It is owing 
to Mrs. Siddons that The Grecian Daughter 
has not sunk into oblivion. She restored it te 
the stage, in nothing inferior to Mrs. Barry, 


and in some scenes superior. 


Garrick was so sensible of Mrs. Barry's 
uncommon powers in The Grecian Daughter, 
that, as a token of gratitude, he made her a 
present of a farce, called, The Irish Widow, 
to be acted at her benefit in the month of 
March. ‘The subject was well imagined: it 
holds up a glass, wherein the man, who is 
declined into the vale of years, may see the 
folly of pretending to be still in the bloom of 
life. Whittle is a lover of this cast: he hears 
that his nephew is enamoured of the Widow 
Brady, and endeavours to supplant him. The 


widow 
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widow and the nephew counteract his designs, 
and, in the end, are married. Mrs. Barry 
spoke the Irish accent in a most pleasing stile. 
When we say, that Moody performed Sir 
Patrick O’ Neale, to add that he gave univer- 
sal satisfaction, were mere tautology. Garrick 
had every reason to reflect, with the heartfelt 
pleasure of a generous mind, onhis civility to 


Mrs. Barry. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XLII. 


Tur Dusrr, a Comedy, ly Wirtzam O'BRizEN, Esq.—The Hint 
taken from an admired French Play, called, Le Pu1LosoPHE 
SANS LE sCAvotR— Malevolence of a Party—Great Injustice 
done to the Piece on its first Representation—Cross Pur 
poses. a very excellent Farce, Ly th same Author—ALonzo, 
a Tragedy, ly Jou» Home—The Falle improtatle, and 
highly romantic—Analysis of it—Success of the Play—lIt 


made some Amends for the Absurdities of Tue Fatar Dis- 


GOVERY. 
BARRY and Mrs. Barry con- 

September, 
1772, to tinued their exertions in their 


June, 1773. : ; : 
favourite tragedies. Garrick and 


Mrs. Abington appeared frequently in their best 
comic characters; and the theatre went on in 
a flourishing manner, till, in the month of 


November. 
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November, it received a very unexpected inter- 
ruption. A comedy, called, The Duel, was 
produced by William O’Brien, Esq. a gentle- 
man well known, and universally admired. for 
his taste and polished manners. The hint of 
his play was taken from an excellent French 
comedy, intitled, Le Philosophe sans le 
Scavoir. It seems, however, that, for some 
reason even then unknown, an unfavourable 
impression was made on the public mind. In 
consequence of that prejudice, whatever it 
was, a violent party was formed against the 
author. His piece had been read, and was 
much commended by several critics of real 
judgement; but amidst the noise and tumult of 
aplay-house, the merit of a comic writer is of 
no ayail. A violent party took possession of 
the pit, and the play did not survive the first 
night. We cannot help observing, that Mr. 


VOL Ii. O’Brien, 
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O’Brien is the author of a most excellent 
farce, called Cross Purposes; a piece, which 
for characters well drawn and coloured, for 
true wit and humour, and natural dialogue, 
may be ranked with the best of our little 


comedies. 


In February, 1773, dfr. John Home, with 
a view to retrieve the reputation lost by the 
The Fatal Discoverv in 1769, announced a 
tragedy, called, Alonzo. The author's friends 
spoke of it in the highest terms. ‘The repre- 
sentation was successful during a run of nine 
nights. Mr. Home, in his preface, says, that 
he was silent on former occasions, but he then 
could not refrain from embracing so fair an 
opportunity of returning his best thanks to the 
performers, and, in particular, to Mrs. Barry, 
who exceeded ail imagination, and reached 


the 
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the summit of perfection. He chooses to add, 
that he was the first that saw her transcendant 
merit. From the colour of the dawn, he 
foretold the brightness of the day ‘This we 
call, in the literal sense of the word, asecond 
sight ; as Mrs. Barry’s powers had been felt by 
the public four or five years before. Mr. 
Home most certainly had reason to be thank- 
ful. for the applause his play had received. 
The fable is founded on a most improbable and 
romantic story. ‘The facts are shortly these : 
Alonzo had killed the heir-apparent of the 
crown, and for that offence, it seems, the 
king was content with ordering him into 
banishment. On that occasion, Ormisinda, 
sister of the deceased prince, consents to 
marry the murderer. ‘They lived together 
four days, when Alonzo was obliged to quit 
the kingdom. A son was the issue of the 


marriage. 
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marriage. ‘The mother had every virtue: she. 


continued during a space of eighteen years a 
woman of the strictest honour; but Alonzo 
parted from her in a frantic fit of jealousy, 
and all she could hear of him was, that he 
pronounced her the worst of women. In this 
‘situation it happened that the fate of the king- 
dom was to be decided by a single combat. A 
‘Moorish grant is to engage a. Spanish hero. 
Alonzo arrives in disguise to fight for his 
country, and, zs we are told, obtains a yic- 
tory. “But this is far from being the catas- 
trophe. Alonzo, under the name of Aldallah, 
claims, as a reward of his valour, to haye 
justice executed on Ormisinda for her breach 
cf conjugal fidelity. The king replies, that 
his daughter was never married. The princess 
contesses her marriage, and ‘denies the charge 
brought against her: This again is to be de- 


cided 


= 
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cided by single combat, 4lonzo having thrown 
down his gauntlet, and challenged the boldest 
knight-errant to assert her cause. Allerto, 
her son, who knows neither father nor mother, 
desires to be the combatant. Ormisinda is 
terrified at the idea of a battle between father 
and son. To prevent this, she offers to un- 
dergo the ordeal trial, and walk bare-footed 
over burning plough-shares. It is at last 
agreed to have the charge made out by regular 
proof. For this purpose, dlonzo throws off 
his disguise, and comes to convince the king 
of his daughter’s guilt. His allegation is, that, 
on the night before he left the kingdom, he 
saw Ormisinda in a dark grove with a young 
lover. Teresa, it then appears, was the 
person, dressed in man’s apparel. Ormisinda, 
in a fit of distraction, kills herself. Alonzo 


follows her example; and, with that event, 
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the piece concludes. This, it is evident, is a 
wild romantic story, but the fable is well 
connected, and has some interesting situations, 
The poetry, if it may be so called, is a mixture 
of cold prosaic language and sudden erup- 
tions of the false sublime. Upon the whole, 
Alonzo made amends for such a wretched 
production as The Fatal Discovery, and 
(Douglas excepted) is the best of Mr. Home’s 


tragedies. 
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CHAP. XTIV. 


Death of Mr. Lacy, the Joint-Patentee—The whole Burthen of 
managing the Theatre devolved on Garrick—His Infirmities 
render him unequal to the Taskh—Setuona, a second Attempt 
at a Tragedy, ly Mr. Dow, the Author of Zixncis—Se- 
rHona supported ly a Party for Nine Nights, and then sinks 
down among the Dead—Tur Matip oF Tuk Oaxs, a Musical 
Drama, ly Genera] Burcoyne—Hint taken from a Rural 
Festival, given ly Lord Derny at the Oaks in Kent, to celes 
trate his Marriage--Display of Rural Scenery at Drury- 
Lane—Grand Machinery and Music—The Piece had a 
Jong Run—Tux Heiress, a good Comedy, ly General Bur- 
coyne—Another Comedy from Mr. CumBerzanp, called, 


Tue CHyovertc Man—Thut Character letter delineated in 


the Dedication prefixed thanin the Play. 


MR. LACY, the joint-patentee, 


September 
1773, to paid his debt to nature in March 


June 1774. : 
1773. He was a sensible and 


worthy man. He died lamented by all his ac- 


quaintance. 
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quaintance. Garrick lost an able coadjutor. 
The whole burthen fell upon him at a time 
when his infirmities rendered him unequal to 
the task. He appeared as seldom as _ possible 
in the laborious parts of tragedy. Comedy 
was still within his compass: it was his fa- 
vourite walk. He played Archer, Ranger, 
Benedick, Don Felix, and found in Mrs. 
Abington an actress equal to the female cha- 


TAGES: 


We have already observed, that Garrick, 
from the time when he declined to act in new 
plays, became more complying and willing to 
receive the various pieces that were offered to 
him. His facility on such occasions grew into 
a fault. ‘The consequence was, that some 
plays of little value gained admittance to the 
stage. In this number may be reckoned a se- 


cond 
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cond attempt at a tragedy by Mr. Dow, the 
author of Zingis. Sethona is the name of 
this wild production. The scene lies at Mem- 
phis in Egypt, but we look in vain fora single 
trace of oriental poetry. Itis rathera tragedy 
in the Erse language. The fable is a chaos 
of absurdities, without one interesting situa- 
tion. ‘The play was acted in January 1774. 
The author was then in India, where he did 
not survive long enough to enjoy his fame. A 
party in his favour was formed by his country- 
men. and his friends in Leadenhall-street. By 
their influence, Sethona drawled through 
nine nights, without yielding any profits to the 


inanager, or a sprig of bays to the poet. 


GARRICK was glad to shift the scene from 
a dull tragedy to rural festivity, music, song, 
and dance. In this project he was assisted by 


General 
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General Burgoyne, who had seen a great deal 
of military service ; and, when Mars no longer 
called him to the field, was willing to dedicate 
his leisure hours to the muses. He put into 
Ga-rick’s hands a diamatic entertainment, 
called, The Maid of the Oaks. ‘The General 
was known to be a polite scholar. To his 
taste for literature he added a pleasing elegance 
of manners. Garrick was glad of an oppor- 
dunity to shew his respect for a writer of that 
class. He attended to the conduct of the plot, 
and, hy the touches of his pen, gave new life 
and spirit to the dialogue. ‘The piece owed 
its origin to the following circumstance: 
The Earl of Derby, whose sister was mar- 
ried to the General, had been lately joined 
in wedlock with Lady Betty Hamilton, and, to 
celebrate his nuptials, chose to give a Fele 


Champetre 
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Champetre at the Oaks in Kent. The rural 
festival was for four or five days a most 
splendid exhibition, witha well imagined dis- 
play of decorations, and various bands of vocal 
and instrumental music in groves and temples. 
General Burgoyne conceived the idea of 
making it a spectacle for the stage. With the 
manager's assistance he digested his plan in a 
manner that gratified the public for a number 
of nightsin succession. ‘The machinery and 
the music conspired to gratify the eye and the 
ear. A minute analysis of the piece is by no 
‘means necessary. ‘To the honour of General 
Burgoyne, it is proper to mention, that some 
years after, when Garrick was no more, he 
produced a play, called The Heiress, which 
may be pronounced the best comedy that has 


appeared since The Schoal for Scandal. 


In 
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In December this year we may 
September 


1774, to cry out, Ecce iteruin Crispinus ! 
June 1775. : 
Mr. Cumberland appears again! 
His prolific muse was delivered of another 
bantling, called, The Choleric Man. The cha- 
racter, as he has managed it, could not afford 
any thing like entertainment. Nightshade, 
which is the name he gives to this person, isin 
one continued rage from beginning to end. 
The author should have considered that no 
man lives in a perpetual whirlwind of passion. 
Choler breaks out ona sudden, and intervals 
of peace and quiet succeed. If Mr. Cumber- 
land had copied nature, the audience would 
have had the pleasure resulting from va- 
riety; and the fits and starts of his angry boy 
might have helped to retard, and, at times, to 
forward, the main business of the DIOU-AIDAS 
this is not the case, all we shall say on the sub- 


jer Ai 
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ject, is, that, if the reader wishes to have the 
true idea of a choleric man, he will 4nd it 
in the Dedication to Detraction, prefixed to 


the play. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XLV. 


BraGcanza, a Tragedy, ly Rosert Jepuson, Esq.—The 
Ground-Plot taken from Vertor’s History of the Revolutions 
in Portugal—Critical Examen of the Play—The Characters 
welldrawn, and the Plot conducted with Art—Some of the 
Situations admiralle—Pxorocue to the Play—Bon Ton, 4 
Farce written by Garrick, and produced on Mr. Kine's Be- 


nefit Night—Acted with connderalle Success. 


WE come now to a production of consi- 
derable merit, to the tragedy of Braganza, 
by Robert Jephson, Esq. This gentleman had 
formerly lived in intimacy with Mr. Garrick ; he 
was at that time settled in a genteel station at 
the castle in Dublin. His play, which, we 
may believe, he had much at heart, was not of 


moment 
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moment sufficient to make him cross the water: 


He had a considerable friend in Lendon, to 


whose care he could confide. ‘This was 
Tighe, Esq. a gentleman highly respected for 
his talents and his taste for polite literature. 
He was intimate with Garrick, and though 
Barry and Mrs. Barry would haye been the 
shining ornaments of the play, yet as they 
were engaged at Covent-Garden, Mr. Tighe 
thought proper to produce it under the auspices 
of Garrick, who most gladly received the 
work of his friend Mr. Jephson. The subject 
has its foundation in the elegant history of the 
Revolutions in Portugal by the Abbe Vertot. 
As soon as Braganza was announced, that 
beautiful tract wasin every body’s hands. To 
enable themselves to jfidge of the play, which 
was eagerly expected, Vertot’s history was 
universally read. ‘That this would be the case, 


the 
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the author saw when he began to plan his fable. 
His good sense informed him, that well-known 
historical truth ought not to be violated by 
such romantic fictions, as those, with which 
Colonel Dow and others had disfigured their 
exotic tragedies. Mr. Jephson took a very dif- 
ferent road: He has shewn his dvamatic skill 
in the conduct of his piece. The incidents are 
probable, and so artfully interwoven with the 
texture of the whole, that expectation is kept 
alive, and the passions are thrown into violent 
agitation. The characters are drawn with a 
faithful pencil from the historic page. ‘The 
Duke of Braganza has all the great and 
amiable qualities ascribed to him by Vertot: 
ambitious, without the vices that usually at- 
tend that passion; brave, without rashness ; 
generous, without profusion; an affectionate 
husband, a true patriot, and a determined 


enemy 
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enemy tocrueltyand oppression. The Dutchess 
of Braganza is a new female character, that 
is to say, new to the stage. In real life she 
possessed almost every virtue; with a heart 
devoted to the Duke. She was a heroine of 
undaunted firmness, and an ardent lover of her 
country. Velasquez, the Viceroy from Spain, 
is represented in his true colours; a savage 
tyrant, above all laws human and divine. The 
scene, 1n which he uses all his art to persuade 
Ramirez, the priest, and spiritual adviser of 
Braganza, to murder the Duke, is finely ima- 
gined. ‘The scheme proposed for that purpose 
is diabolical. “ Velasquez gives the Confessor 
a poisoned wafer, and orders him to administer 
it to Braganza as the last sacrament of the 
Roman church. <A design so horrible never 
before entered the heart of man; a detestable 
murder to be blended with an act of devotion! 


VOL. II. It 
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It is true that no such circumstance is recorded 
in the Abbe Vertot’s history: we are indebted 
for it to Mr. Jephson’s invention. The cba- 
racter of Velasquez is wound up to the very 
summit of villainy. We pant for his de- 
struction, and wish success to the conspirators, 
who have entered into a league to deliver 
their country from a monster. By the poet’s 
art we are thrown into a dreadful state of sus- 
pense, or rather of terror, when there is reason 
to think that they are betrayed to the Spaniard, 
That cloud is dark, and hangs over our imagi- 
nation for some time. Towards the end of 
the fourth act, the gloom clears up, and it then 
appears, that the two men, who were believed 
to have discovered the plot, remained true and 
faithful to the cause of their country. Hope 
now succeeds to fear. Some further difficul- 


ties occur in the fifth act, but in good time the 


conspirators 
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conspirators burst the gates of the city, and 
storm the tyrant inhis palace. Velasquez is 
seized, and ordered to be conveyed in chains to 
adungeon. He is, accordingly, carried off, 
but we are informed ‘in a very short time, that 
the people rushed upon him in the street, and 
tore him limb from limb. The catastrophe 
gave universal pleasure. The oppressor meets 
the punishment due to his crimes, and virtue 
reigns triumphant. The sentiments through- 
out the piece are suited to the several characters. 
The stile is poetic, but always natural, with- 
out those ambitious ornaments, which we find 


in other plays. 


Mr. Tieng, the author’s friend, had reason 
to’ rejoice at the success with which he ex- 
ecuted his commission. At his desire this 
writer furnished a prologue, in which he spoke 

of 
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ot Braganza in the stile that he thought so 
excellent a tragedy deserved. Mr. ‘Tighe, who 
is now in London, desires me, instead of 
giving a regular criticism, to reprint the pro- 
logue. In compliance with his request, I 


beg leave to lay it before the reader. 


PROLOGUE 
TO THE TRAGEDY 0: 


BRAGANZA. 


WutLe in these days of senument and grace, 
Poor comedy in tears resigns her place, 
And smit with novels, full of fancies crude, 
She, that was frolick once, now turns a prude; 
To her great end the tragic muse aspires, 


At Athens born, and faithful to her sires. 


The comic sister, in hysteric fit, 
You'd swear, has lost all memory of wit : 


Polly, 
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Folly, for her, may now exult on high ; 
Feather’d by ridicule no arrows fly, 
But, if you are distress’d, she’s sure to cry. 
She that could jig, and nick-name all heaven's 
creatures, 

With sorrows not her own deforms her features ; 
With stale reflections keeps a constant pother ; 
Greece gave her one face, and she makes another, 
So very pious, and so full of woe, 


You well may bid her, “ To a Nun’ry go,” 


Not so Melpomene ; to nature true, 
She holds her own great principle in view. 
She from the first, when-man her pow’r confess’d, 
When grief and terror seiz’d the tortur’d breast, 
She made, to strike her moral to the mind, 


The stage the great tribunal of mankind, 


Hither the worthies of each clime she draws, 
Who founded states, or rescued dying laws; 


Who 
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Who in base times a life of glory led, 
And for their country who have toil’d and bled; 
Fhther they come, again they breathe, they live, 


And virtue’s meed through ev’ry age receive. 


Hither the murd’rer comes, with ghastly mein, 
And the fiend conscience hunts him o’er the scene. 
None are exempted; all must re-appear, 

And even kings attend for judgement here ; 
Here find the day, when they their pow’r abuse, 


Is a scene furnish’d to the tragic muse. 


Such is her art, weaken’d, perhaps at length, 
And, while she aims at beauty, losing strength. 
Oh! when resuming all her native rage, 


Shall her true energy alarm the stage? 


This night a bard (our hopes may rise too high ; 
"Tis yours to judge; ’tis yours the cause to try); 
This night a bard, as yet unknown to fame, 

Once more we hope will rouze the gcnuine flame. 


His 
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His no French play, tame, polish’d, dull by rule; 

Vigorous he cames, and warm from Shakespeare’s 
school. 

Inspir’d by him, he shews in glaring light 

A nation struggling with tyrannic might; 

Oppression rushing on with giant strides; 

A dark conspiracy, which virtue guides; 

Heroes, for freedorn who dare strike the blow, 

A tablature of honour, guilt, and woe! 

If on his canvas nature’s colours shine, 


You'll praise the hand that trac’d the just design. 


In the month of March, 1775, Garrick made 
Mr. Kinga present of a farce, called, Bon Ton ; 
or, High Life alove Stairs, to be acted on 
his benefit-night. ‘This piece is a contrast to 
Garrick’s former farce of High Life below 
Stairs. It is a well-directed satire on the fa- 


shionable follies and vicious manners imported 


from 
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from France, and too much in vogue in the 
circles of high life. It was well performed 
by the several actors, and, in particular, 
by King, Mrs. Abington, and Miss Pope. 
It met with considerable success, and de- 


served it. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XLVI. 


Barry and Mrs. Barry engaged at Covent-Garden—Garnicx 
olliged to exert himself, though his Fealth is much impaired 
—CoLman produces a Farce, called, Istincron Spaw—Pro- 
logue Ly Garrick—A Hint of his Intention to retire from the 
Stage—Bon Ton published, with an elegant and literal Com- 
pliment paid ly Garricx to the Merit of Mr. Kinc—Tue 
Runaway, a Comedy, by Mrs. Cowrey—Garrick pa- 
tronixes her—Helps to finish her Play for the Stage—It is re- 
presented with good success—Mrs. Cowxey’s Dedication to 
Garnxick, and her Gratitude for all his Civilities—Garricx 
at last resolved to aldicate—His generous Support of the Fund 
Sor the Relief of distressed Actors, obliged by their Infirmi- 
ties to drop their Profession. 


BARRY and Mrs. Barry were 
September 
1775 to engaged at Covent-Garden; and 
June 1776. : : 5 
by their desertion Garrick lost a 
tower of strength. He was, consequently, 


obliged 
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obliged to exert himself oftener than agreed 


with a constitution much impaired. 


Ix January, 1776, Mr. Colman produced a 
farce, called, The Spleen; or; Islington- 
Spaw. He had sold his share of the Covent- 
Garden Patent, and noe intended to make his 
partners feel the loss of his assistance. The 
success was by no means equal to his expec- 
tation. It was well received, and for four- 
teen or fifteen nights was thought a good and 
pleasant entertainment. It was, however, 
never rated above mediocrity. ‘The most re- 
markable circumstance attending it was, that, 
in the prologue *, written by Garrick, the 
public received the first notice of his intention 
to retire from the stage. After describing 4 
tradesman, who quits his business to enjoy the 
air of Islington, he adds, 


* See Appendix, No. AVIII. 
The 
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The master of this shop too seeks repose, 
Sells off his stock in trade, his verse and prose, 


His daggers, buskins, thunder, lightning, and old cloaths. 


This was not a mere stroke of fancy: it was 
soon known to be his settled plan. Ina few 
days after giving this hint, he published the 
farce of Bon Ton, with the following adver- 
tisement prefixed to it: “ This little drama, 
“ which had been thrown aside for many 


** years, was brought out last season, with 


~ 


‘ some alterations, for the benefit of Mr. 
“ King, as a token of regard for one, who, 


““ during a long engagement, was never 


a 


‘ known, unless confined by real illness, to 
“ disappoint the pulbiic, or distress the ma- 
“ nagers.’ A farewel encomium, so libe- 
rally given, shews the heart of the writer, 
and does great honour to Mr. King, who de- 


served 
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served the encomium bestowed upon him, and 
has never thrown it aside by any alteration in 
his conduct, but continues to this hour to 


wear it in its newest gloss. 


THE time now before us opens a gloomy 
prospect. ‘The manager, who, during a space 
of thirty years, had conducted the public en- 
tertainment, is on the point of abdicating. 
We have reached his last season, and the ves- 
sel in a short time must losean able pilot. He 
was determined, however, to fill up the space 
that remained with acts of friendship and be-~ 
nevolence. Mrs. Cowley, a novice in the 
dramatic line, had written a comedy, called, 
The Runaway, She made her approaches to 
Garrick with such success, that he soon 
became the patron of her muse. He saw a 


dawn of genius, and resolved to cherish it to 


the 
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the utmost of his power. He helped to new. 
model her plot, and from his own fund of, 
wit and humour, gave spirit and vivacity to 
the dialogue. The play w_s acted in Fe- 
bruary, 1776, and had a run of twelve nights. 
Mrs. Cowley was so sensible of the obligati- 
ons conferred upon her, that she dedicated her 
piece to ‘Mr. Garrick, declaring, with an air 
ef triumph, that amidst the regrets she felt 
for his quitting the stage, it was peculiarly 
gratifying to her, that a play of her writing 
closed his dramatic life. She adds, in the 
warmth of her gratitude, “ Posterity will 
“ know, through a thousand channels, that Mr. 
“« Garrick was the ornament of the eighteenth 
“ century; that he possessed the friendship 
“ of those whose names will be the glory of 


“« English history; and that the first ranks in 


a 
n~ 


the kingdom courted his society.” This. 


at 
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at the time, was called flattery by Garrick’s 
enemies, but now, when envy and malice are 
dead, what Mrs. Cowley said is a truth uni- 


versall. acknowledged. 


Ir was not without many struggles with 
himself that Garrick was able finally to settle 
the plan of his retreat from the stage. His 
temper was naturally wavering and irresolute ; 
and no wonder that he, who had lived in the 
sunshine of public admiration during the space 
of thirty years, should flutter and hesitate, 
and feel a conflict of various sensations work- 
ing at his heart. He was, however, deter- 
mined at last to resign his station. Being near 
the close of a long and bright career, he 
could not think of reaching the goal, with- 
out due attention to the performers, whom 
he was to leave behind him. He felt that his 


power 
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power of doing good was soon to be at an 
end, and in the mean time turned all his 
thoughts to the welfare of the actors, who had 
exerted themselves with assidaity in his service: 
Nor did he stop there: his generous way of 
thinking was not confined to performers of 
sound health and distinguished talents. With 
a mind more enlarged, he extended his care to 
those, whom age or infirmities obliged to re- 
linquish their profession.  'To rescue all such 
from poverty and distress, a fund had been in 
the year 1765 established, by a voluntary sub- 
scription, at Covent-Garden Theatre; and in 
1766 the same plan was adopted at Drury- 
Lane, when the managers subscribed a consi- 
derable sum to forward an institution so cha- 
ritable and benevolent. Mr. Garrick became 
the warm and active patron of the under- 
taking; and, at his own expence, obtained an 


act 
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act of parliament to incorporate the subscribers 
tothe fund. With the consent of his partner, 
Mr. Lacy, he provided an annual benefit for 
the support and augmentation of the charity, 
and, from that time to the end of his admi- 
nistration, not only kept his word, but acted 
one of his capital parts on the occasion. He 
continued to the end of his theatrical life the 
generous protector of a profession, of which 
he had been the ornament from his first ap- 


pearance in Goodman’s Fields. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XLVII. 


Garricx’s last Appearance on the Stage, in the Part of Don 

 Ferrx, in the Comedy of Taz Wonper—The Play was an- 
nounced for the Benefit of the Theatrical Fund—it was acted 
wn the 10th of. June, 1776—His Prologue on that Occasion— 
At the end of the Play, his Farewell Address to the Audience 
—He retires amidst Acclamations and Thunders of Applause 
——Character of Garrick by Dr. Browne, in his Estimate of 
the Manners—Dr. Smouvet’s Panegyrick on GARRICK as an 
Actor, in his History of England—The Audience shew great 
Marks of Regret at parting with their favourite Actor—The 
Receipt of the Night given to the Theatrical Fund—Garricx’s 
Present of two Houses to the Trustees—Purchases them back, 
and in his Will bequeathes the same Houses to the Fund—- 
Deeds executed for the Sale of the Patent—He retires to his 
Villa at Hampton. 


WE come now to the close of the season in 
June, 1776. On the tenth of that month our 
English Roscius made his last bow to the 
public. To him it was a moment big with 


VOL: Il. regret, 
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regret, with sorrow, and heartfelt grati- 
tude. He was for some time inclined to end 
his course with the part that he at first set 
out with; but, upon consideration, he judged, 
that after the fatigue of so laborious a cha- 
racter as Richard III. it would be out of his 
power to utter a farewell word to the au- 
dience. He, therefore, chose the part of Don 
Felix in the comedy of The Wonder. He 
knew that he was to go through a severe trial, 
but he mustered up his spirits, resolved to 
exert himself through the night with his utmost 
vigour, and shew aed qualis ab incepto, a 
great actor to the last. Public notice was 
given, that the profits of the night were to be 
assigned to the fund for the relief of those, who 
should be obliged by their infirmities to retire 
from the stage. He prepared a prologue for 
the occasion, and, as it was the last he ever 


spoke. 
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spoke, we have no doubt but it will be ac- 


ceptable to the reader, 


AN 
OCCASIONAL PROLOGUE, 
SPOKEN BY 
MR. GARRICK, 


ON THE 10th sunz, 1776. 


A Veq’ran see! whose last act on the stage 
Intreats your smiles for sickness and for age 5 
Their cause { plead; plead it in heart and mind; 
A fellow feeling makes one wondrous kind} 
Might we but hope your zeal would nat be less, 
When I am gone, to patronize distress, 

That hope obtain’d the wish’d for end secures, 


To soothe their cares, who oft have lighten’d yours. 


Shall 
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Shall the great heroes of celestial line, 
Who drank full bowls of Greek and Roman wine, 
Cesar and Brutus, Agamemnon, Hector, 
Nay, Jove himself, who here has quaff’d his nectar ! 
Shall they, who govern’d fortune, cringe and court 

her, 

Thirst in their age, and call in vain for porter? 
Like Belisarius, tax the pitying street, 
With “ date obolum,” to all they meet ? 
Shan’t I, who oft have drench’d my hands in gore, 
Stabb’d many, poison’d some, beheaded more, 
Who numbers slew in battle on this plain, 
Shan’t I, the slayer, try to feed the slain? 
Brother to all, with equal love I view 
The men, who slew me, and the men I slew. 
I must, I will, this happy project seize, 


That those, too old and weak, may live with ease. 


Suppose the babes I smother'd in the tow’r, 
By chance, or sickness, lose their acting pow’r ; 


Shall 
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Shall they, once princes, worse than all be serv’d? 
In childhood murder’d, and when murder’d, starv’d! 
Matrons half ravish’d, for your recreation, 
In age should never want some consolation : 
Can L roung Hamlet once, to nature lost, 
Behold, O horrible ! my father’s ghost, 
With grizly beard, pale cheek, stalk up and down, 
And he, the royal Dane, want half a crown? 
Forbid it, ladies; gentlemen forbid it; 


Give joy to age, and let’em say—you did it. 


To you *, ye Gods! I make my last appeal ; 
You have a right to judge, as well as feel; 
Will your high wisdom to our scheme incline, 
That kings, queens, heroes, gods, and ghosts, may 
dine? 
Olympus shakes !—that omen all secures ; 


May ey ry joy you give, be tenfold yours, 


* To the Upper Gallery, 


THe 
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Tue thought of parting was a heavy weight 
on Garrick’s spirits. His mind was clouded and 
depressed by a number of reflections that oc- 
curred to a man of his sensibility ; and yet he , 
not only contrived to write a lively prologue, 
but, with an air of gaieiy, delivered it in his_ 
usual manner. Having diverted the audience, 
and dispelled the gloom that hung over his 
mind, he went through the part of er 
Felix with great humour and well-dissem- 
bled vivacity. ‘The end of the play was the 
awful moment. He was then to take his 
final leave of the public, whose protection he 
had enjoyed during a number of years. With — 
a countenance that plainly spoke what was 
working at his heart, he stepped forward, and, 
afier some pause, addressed fae audience in 
the following words, which were on the next 


day published in the newspapers, and from 


them 
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Sa 


them re-printed in the Magazines of that 


time, 


Cay 
nN 


= 
a 


nx 


a 
~ 


“* Ladies and Gentlemen, 


“ Ir has been customary with persons under | 
my circumstances to address you in a 
farewell epilogue. I had the same inten- 
tion, and turned my thoughts that way ; 
but I found myself then as incapable of 


writing such an epilogue, as I should be 


now of speaking it. 


“ Tue jingle .of rhyme and the language 
of fiction would but ill suit my present 


feelings. 


“ Tats is to mea very awful moment: it 
is no less than parting for ever with those, 
from whom I have received the greatest 


* Kindness, 
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SS 


‘¢ kindness, and upon the spot, where that 


“ kindness and your favours were - en-« 


“ joyed, 


6¢ 


ne 
Nn 


- 
n 


ad 
n 


‘ 


n 


(Here his voice failed him; he 
paused, till a gush of tears relieved 
him.) 


Whatever may be the changes of my fu- 
ture life, the deepest impression of your 
kindness ‘will always remain here—here, 


in my heart, fixed, and unalterable, 


«¢ T wILu very readily agree to my succes= 
sors having more skill and ability for their 


station than I have had; but I defy them all 


‘ to take more uninterrupted pains for your 


favour, or to be more truely sensible of it, 
than is your grateful humble servant,” 


Having 
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Havine uttered these sentiments, he bowed 

respectfully to all parts of the house, and in 
ae eee ee ie 

a Tey pace, and much hesitation, withdrew 


for ever from their spieseuce. 


TuE audience felt their loss; they saw, for 
Cheney time, the man, whose character had 
been given, in the truest colours, by Dr. 
Browne, in his well known Estimate of the 
Manners.- “ Let us,” says that author, 
** search the theatre for the remains of a 
A manly taste; and here, apparently at least, 
f* it must be acknowledged, we shall And ite 
A great genius hath arisen to dignify the 
i stage, who, when it was ‘sinking into the 
© lowest insipidity, restored it to the fullness 
of its antient splendour, and, with a va- 


“ riety of powers beyond example, established 


= 


“ nature, Shakespeare, and himself.” 


A PANE- 
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A PANEGYRIC, of a similar tendency, was 
published afterwards by Dr. Smollet, in his 
History of Great Britain. ‘That writer was 
sensible, that in two of his novels he had 
misrepresented Mr. Garrick in a strain of ma- 
levolence, but he had the candour to declare, 
that he thought it incumbent on him ite make 
atonement in a work of truth, for the in- 
juries he had done him in a work of fiction. 
Accordingly, in his review of the liberal arts 
in the reign of George If. he gave the fol- 
lowing passage: “ The exhibitions of the 


(74 


stage were improved to the most exquisite 
“* entertainment by the talents and manage- 
ment of Garrick, who greatly surpassed 
all his predecessors of this, and, perhaps, 


every other nation, in his genius for acting, 


A 
n 


in the sweetness and variety of his tones, 


6 


n 


the irresistible magic of his eye, the fire 


«6 and 
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“and vivacity of his action, the elegance 


‘‘ of his attitudes, and the whole pathos of 


** expression.” 


THose two characters were most evidently 
founded in truth. The public saw their great 
Roscius in the same light, and, therefore, 
parted with him with the decpest reovet, 
Every face in the theatre was clouded with 
grief; tears gushed in various parts of the 
house, and all concurred in one general de- 
monstration of sorrow. The word, farewell, 
resounded from every quarter, amidst the 
loudest bursts of applause. The people saw 
the theatrical sun, which had shone with 
transcendent lustre, go down beneath the ho- 


rizon, to rise no more, 


On 
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the day after Garrick had made his 
exit, he ordered the whole receipt of the pre- 
ceding night to be paid to the fund for dis- 
tressed actors. He had made a present of 
two houses in Drury-Lane to the managers of 
of that charitable institution, that they might 
have a convenient place for the meeting of 
their committees. Those gentlemen, finding 
that a room in the theatre answered their pur- 
poses, expressed their desire to sell the pre- 
mises, in order to encrease their stock. 
Garrick became the purchaser of what he 
had voluntarily granted, at the price of 370l. 
and afterwards by his will*, gave back those 


very houses to the fund, 


Artic Les of agreement for the sale of his 


half share of the patent had been, some 


* See Appendix at the end. 
months 
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months before, executed between him and 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, Esq. ‘Thomas 
Lindley, and Richard Ford, M. D. The 
deeds for the final conclusion of the business 
were signed without delay by the contracting 
‘parties, and Garrick withdrew to his villa 
at Hampton to pass the evening of his days in 


peace and rural tranquillity. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XLVIU. 


Garrick happy in his Retreat—Is visited by Persons of the 
leahet Rank—His Hospitality—His Attention to the Theatre 
—His Epilogue to the Comedy of Krow your own Minp— 
His warm Approbation of Mr. Swer1pan’s Comedy called Tue 
Scoot ror Scaxpar—His fine Compliment to that Gentle» 
man—In Up Year 1778 his Health declined fast, tut he still 
retained his usual Spirits—He continued to give Advice to 
Dramatic Writers—His letter, probally the last he ever wrote, 
to his Friend Jusss Foor—Goes on a Visit at Christmas to 
Earl Spencer, in Northamptonshire—Returns on the 15th of 
January 1779, in a desperate State of Health—Dies on the 
20th of January—On Monday the 1st of February following 
his Remains were deposited in Westminster Abbey—His Fu- 
neral attended ly a numerous Concourse of all Ranks—A Mo- 
nument erected to him in Poet's Corner by Arbany Watts, 


lately deceased. 


IN that agreeable retreat he began to breathe 
a freer air, and to enjoy a pleasing relief from 


toil and labour. He had there the secret plea- 


sure 
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sure of reflecting on a life well spent. Ie had 
run his race, and could sit at the goal, crown- 
ed with laurels. He could look back with 
pleasure, and say with Cicero, that a review 
of his former conduct afforded the most de- 
lightful scene for contemplation: Vite bene 
acte jucundissima est recordatio. To his own 
conscious pleasure was added the esteem of 
the best men in the kingdom. He received the 
visits of the nobility, of the ablest scholars, and 
the men of genius in every brahch of litera- 
ture. He lived in an elegant style, and te the 
luxuries of the table added his wit and the 
polished manner of one who had enjoyed the 
best company. His behaviour was modest 
and unassuming ; he gave himself no superior 
airs; and the pride, which a large fortune often 
inspires, was foreign to his heart. To those, 
who visited him on account of his talents, he 


did 
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did not, like Congreve to Voltaire, say, that he 
desired to be visited merely as a country gen- 
tleman. On the contrary, Shakespeare and 
dramatic poetry were his favourite topics. 
To see the theatre in a flourishing state was 
still the wish of his heart. He came to his 
house in the Adelphi soon after the play- 
house season began, and was often seen in the 
boxes. His pen was at the service of his 
friends. He furnished a beautiful epilogue for 
this writer's comedy of Know your own Mind, 
which was acted at Covent-Garden in Febru- 
ary, 1777. The School for Scandal was pre- 
sented at Drury-Lane in the beginning of 
May following, and there again we find that 
Garrick was still at work. His muse furnished 
the prologue to that excellent comedy. Mr. 
Sheridan wished to have the opinion of so able 
‘a judge. Garrick read the play with close at- 


tention, 
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tention, and spoke of it in all companies with 
the highest approbation. He attended the re- 
hearsals, and was never known, on any former 
occasion, to be more anxious fora favourite 
piece. He was proud of the new manager, 
and, in a triumphant manner, boasted of the 
genius, to whom he had consigned the con- 
duct of the theatre. Amidst the praise which 
he bestowed on Mr. Sheridan’s performance, 
a gentleman said to him, ‘ This is but a single 
“ play, and, at the long-run, will be but a 
«« slender help to support a theatre’ ‘To you, 
«« Mr. Garrick I must say, the Atlas, that 
‘‘ propped the stage, has left his station.’”— 
«* Has he,” said Garrick; ‘‘ If that be the case, 
‘< he has found another Hercules to succeed to 
« the office.” He augured the best from a ge- 
nius that began in so auspicious a manner. It 
is to be regretted that his prediction has not 


VOL: been 
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been fulfilled. A few more such productions 
would, with propriety, have fixed on Mr. 
Sheridan the title of our modern Congreve. 
An original play from his pen would haye 
added lustre to his name, but it was infra 
dignitatem to retouch and vamp such a mot- 
ley piece as Ricco which, instead of unity 
ot design, and the beauty of order and well- 
connected incidents, has three different ac- 
tions, and may, therefore, be called, 4 Nest 
of Plays. It is, in tact, to be lamented that 
Mr. Sheridan has not thought proper to dedi- 


cate his time to the Muses. 


+ —- ——— But other views 


}fave loos’d those tics, and bound him fast to Cesar. 


Dering the remainder of the year 1777, 
Garrick continued to enjoy his health, and the 


company 
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company of his friends at his villa. ‘The lines, 
in which Horace makes mention of an athletic 
pugilist, who had dedicated his cestus to Her- 
cules, and retired from the sports of the am- 


plitheatre, struck his fancy. 


—~—_—_—_—__—_—-Veianius, armis 
Herxculis ad postem fixis, latet abditus agro, 


Ne populum extrema toties exoret arena. 


Tuts passage he thought applicable to him- 
self, and intended to have it painted in large 
letters on a board to be hung up on a.tree in his 
garden. Whether he eyer did so, this writer 


does not remember. 


THE year 1778 was not, like the former, an 
uninterrupted flow of gaiety and social happi- 
ness, His complaints were growing toa head, 


and 
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a 
and frequently returned upon him with acute 
pain. His courage, however, had not deserted 
him. He endeavoured to conceal his suffer- 
ings, and put on an air of gaiety. His inward 
malady was undermining his constitution, 
but he still endeavoured to enjoy the pleasures 
of society ; and his attention to the interest of 
the theatre was neyer extinguished. He con- 
tinued to the last to give his advice to various 
authors. Mr. Jesse Foot, of Dean Street, Soho, 
was one of the number. He applied to Mr. 
Garrick, requesting of him to peruse a tragedy, 
which he had written, and has never since been 
produced, though much commended by seyeral 
able critics. Garrick, ina very handsome man- 
ner, declared himself willing to read the piece, 
but desired that his opinion might be con- 


eealed, as he had been of late obliged to avoid 


amul- 
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a multiplicity of such commissions. His letter* 
upon that occasion was dated the 22d De- 
cember 1778, and was, we believe, the last he 


ever wrote. 


HE was invited to pass the Christmas at 
Altrop Park, the seat of Earl Spencer, in 
Northamptonshire. With all his infirmities 
he had the courage to go on that party of plea- 
sure; but his enjoyment was soon interrupted 
by a violent attack of his inveterate disorder. 
He arrived at his house in the Adelphi, on the 
15th day of January, 1779. The Doctors 
Heberden and Warren were called in to his 
assistance, and such was the regard the faculty 
had for him, that numbers visited him of thei 
own accord, in order, if possible, to prolong 


so valuable a life. All was in vain: he l|e- 


* See Appendix, No. XIX, 
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peo 
boured under a complication of infirmities*, 
which it would be painful to enumerate. 
During his last four or five days he suffered 
excruciating pains with great fortitude, and on 
the 20th of January, 1779, at eight in the 


morning, he expired without a groan, 


On Monday, the 1st of February, his ree 
mains were conveyed from the Adelphi to 
Westminster Abbey, and deposited in Poet’s 
Corner, near Hie monument of Shakespeare, 
The last ceremony was performed by the 
Bishop of Rochester: a more magnificent fu~ 
neral was never seen in London. The pall- 


bearers were 


Lord Camden, Duke of Devonshire, 
Earl of Ossory, Earl Spencer, 

The Right Hon. Mr. Rigby, | Viscount Palmerston, 
The Hon Mr. Sianley, Sir W. W. Wynne, 

John Patterson, Esq. Albany Wallis, Esq. 


* See the Appendix, No, XX. 
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A number of gentlemen of rank and fashion, 
and almost all the admirers of polite literature, 
attended to pay their last tribute of regard 
to the memory of the deceased. The train 
of carriages reached from Charing-Cross to 
the abbey. The people in a prodigious con- 
course lined the way, and by their mournful 
silence gave the most evident demonstration 


of their sorrow. 


A HANDSOME monument has been lately 
erected to his memory, by Mr. Albany Wallis, 
at his own expence. ‘That gentlemen waited 
for a long time with an idea that orders for 
that purpose would be given by Mrs. Garrick. 
Finding at last, upon an application made to 
that Lady, that nothing of the sort ate to be 
expected from her, Mr. Wallis resolved, in a 
most liberal manner, to pay that mark of re- 


spect 
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a 
spect to his deceased friend. He employed an 
ingenious artist to plan and execute the work, 
and to enable him to go on, placed three hun- 
dred pounds in his hands. That money, how- 
ever, was totally lost, as the statuary became 
a bankrupt. Mr. Wallis was not deterred 
by that event; he had recourse to that eminent 
statuary, Mr. Webber, who finished the busi- 
ness inanelegant stile. The whole, including 
the former disbursements, amounted to the sum 
of one thousand peunds. Mr. Wallis has lately 
paid his debt to nature. It may be said of 
him, that sepulchra! honours are not wanted. 
When he did honour to the memory of Mr. 
Garrick *, he raised, by that act of munificence, 


a monument to himself, 


We have now gone through the history of 


* See the Inscription, Appendix, No, XXI. 


Our 
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our great Roscius in his public capacity. That 
every thing might be ranged in chronological 
order, | have marked the several play-house 
seasons in regular succession, and those dates 
have served as so many mile-stones to guide 
me on my way through the whole. On the 
various plays that occurred, I have made such 
observations as seemed to me to be founded in 
truth and justice. They help, at least, to give 
a complete idea of Garrick’s administration ; 
and, besides, they will, in some degree, illus- 
trate the state of dramatic literature in that 
whole period. Cicero has justly observed, 
that to be ignorant of the old Roman poets, is 
a sign of sluggish idleness, or of a most affect- 
ed and fastidious taste; and, in his judgement, 
they cannot be deemed learned men, who are 
unacquainted with the productions of their 
countrymen. Jtudem enim esse omnino in 


nostris 
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nostris poetis, aul-inerlissime segnilie@ est, 
aut fastidii delicatissimi. Mihi quidem nullt 
satis eruditi videntur, quilus nostra ignota 
sunt*. For this reason, it appeared to me, that 
an account of the several plays was absolutely 
requisite; but the lives and characters of the 
authors would have drawn me into a length 
foreign to the work in hand. Such digressions 
would have made a motley mixture, and, with 
regard to Garrick, would have left little more 


than a peep behind the curtain. 


Ir now remains, that we fix our stand, as it 
were, on an eminence, to take a retrospective 
view of a very extraordinary man, and form 
a just estimate of his character. For this 
purpose, Garrick presents himself in four dif- 
ferent attitudes. In the first place, as the 

* Cicero de Finibus, Lib. I.s. 5, 


manager 
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manager of a theatre; 2dly, as an actor; 
3dly, as an author; and 4thly, as a private 
member of society. In these different points 
of view we shall here consider him, as suc- 


cinctly as the subject will admit. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XLIX. 


Garrick considered as a Manager of the Theatre—The Duty of 
a Patentee—State of the Drama before Garrick appeared— 
Subscription ly Ladies of Fashion for the Revival of SHAKE- 
PEARE'S Plays—Similar Encouragement wanted at present 
—Olservation of Lord SuHarrespury—Pullic Taste reformed 
by Garricxk—The true End of Tragedy—lIts great Utility— 
VoLtTaire’s Attempts to depreciate SHAKESPEARE—GAR- 
R1cK’s Admiration of SHaKEsPEaRE—His Regard for our Lest 
Tragic Poets—His Attention to the Writers of good Gomedy— 
Encouragement of modern Authors—Moderate Charges on the 
Author's Benefit-Nights—His Letter on that Sulject to Dr. 


Smotter—Garricx’s Liberality to the Performers. 


THE province of a manager is of more im- 
portance than seems to be generally imagined, 
The patentee of a theatre has a great trust 
reposed in him. ‘The public taste, the honour 
of old English authors, and the state of dra- 


matie 
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matic poetry in general, are all committed to 
his care. Whether he has raised himself to 
that pre-eminence by the royal grant, or by 
purchase, he is not to consider himself as a 
man elevated to that rank merely to follow a 
lucrative trade. A theatre is nota great ware- 
house, where scenes, and dresses, show, ma- 
chinery, and thunder and lightning, are hoarded 
up for public curiosity. A regular play-house 
is not to be reduced to the low footing of 
Sadler’s Wells, or the exhibitions of Exeter- 
Change. Were that the case, it would be suf- 
ficient to have a man at the door to baw! and 
roar, with the lungs of a Stentor, “ Walk in 
** and see the show: walk in, gentlemen and 
- fadics, and see harlequin jump through his 
“ hat; see Mahomet on the ropes; see Ra- 
** mah-Droog, or Three-fingered Jack, and 
*‘ a curious collection of wild exctics, lately 


“« imported 
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“ imported from Germany.” If the cares of a 
manager have no higher object in view, “ Make 
« moncy at any rate” might be the rule of his 
conduct. He might then do all in his power 
to debauch the public taste, and, by throwing 
aside all the good plays in our language, make 
way for whatever springs up on the banks 
of the Danube, and foreign crudities of every 
kind. The manager knows that the public 
must be amused. The people run in crowds 
to see what is presented to them; and when, by 
giving nothing worthy of a rational audience, 
a general apostacy trom good sense 1s brought 
about and established, a manager may then 


pretend that he complics with the public 


taste. 


Tuar this was the abject condition of the 
drama during the whole administration of 


Mr. 
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Mr. Rich, is well known. Not one good play 
was produced at Covent-Garden, from the 
days of Booth, Wilkes, and Cibber. About 
the year 1737, a subscription was set on foot 
by ladies of fashion, who were tired of harle- 
quin and all his tricks, and wished to restore 
Shakespeare to the stage. A similar institution 
would do honour to the present age: it would 
recall us to the good old taste for rational en- 
tertainment ; and the best plays in the English 
language would no longer be in danger of 
sinking into oblivion. Should the state of our 
theatres continue to degenerate from truth and 
nature, it is to be hoped that the ladies of the 
present time will imitate the example left upon 
record, and stop the inundation of nonsense, 
which has for some time been the reigning 


fashion. 


Wer 
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“ We go to plays,” says Lord Shaftesbury, 
as to other shows, and frequent the theatres 
as we do the booth; and this may be some 
occasion of the laziness and negligence of 
authors, who, oliserving this need, which 
our curiosity brings on us, and making an 
exact calculation in the way of trade, feed 
us from hand to mouth, resolving not to be 
at the pains of more correctness or wit 
than is necessary to carry on the traffic; 
but they have power to work on our 
inclinations, and may know by certain 
tokens, that their audience is disposed to 
receive nobler subjects, and to taste a better 
manner than that, which, through indul- 
gence to themselves more than to the world, 
they are generally pleased to make their 


choice.” 


WHat 
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Waar the noble author has said of poets, 
is equally applicable to our modern managers. 
It is in their power, by reviving Shakespeare 
and Otway, Congreve, and Vanburgh, to shew 
that they are above the ntere traffic, and scorn 
to keep a mushroon-bed for the production of 


trash not fit to be brought to market. 


Tuat this was not the case in Garrick’s 
time, isan honour to his memory. He suf- 
fered no invasion from German poets. They 
were left to amuse the Croats and Pandoors. 
The English stage, after Booth and Cibber, 
was reduced to the lowest ebb,, but from the 
time when our famous Roscius appeared at 
Goodman’s Fields, dramatic poetry retrieved 
its honour, and Lun and his favourite harlequin 
gave way to a just representation of nature, to 
Shakespeare, and Garrick. ‘The first season, 


VOR. 11, in 
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in which he commenced manager, began in 
September 1747. From that time a new era 
opened on mankind, and the stage was re- 
vived in all its lustre. It is not to be sup- 
posed, nor indeed expected, that he should 
have no views to his own interest, and that 
of Mr. Lacy, his partner in the patent: But 
he did not consider himseif as a trader in 
possession of a great warehouse; he felt a 
nobler motive. To make truth, as Dr. John- 
son expressed it, diffuse her radiance from the 
stage was his great ambition. ‘This was 
known to Mr. William Whitehead, who ad- 
dressed an elegant poem* to him, with a fair 
design to confirm his resolution, and persuade 
him to persevere in so great an undertaking. 
The two following lines made a deep impres- 


sion on Garrick’s mind: 


A nation’s taste depends on you, 


Perhaps, a nation’s virtue too. 


* See the Appendix, No. XXII, 
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He adopted the sentiment, which was con- 
genial to his own disposition, and ever after 
made it the rule of his conduct. A true taste 
and manly relish for moral and instructive 
composition soon prevailed, and the public ear 
was formed to refined pleasures, to the true 
sublime, to the tones of nature and harmonious 
numbers. Our great reformer of the stage ba- 
nished rant and noise, and the swell of unna- 
tural elocution from tragedy, and buffoonery 
from comedy. Shakespeare rose, as it were, 
from his tomb, and broke out at once in all 
his lustre, exortus uti etherius sol. A sub~ 
scription among ladies of quality was no longer 
necessary. A great tragic poet, according to 
Horace, performs greater feats than the most 


expert rope-dancer. 


Ille per extentum funem mihi posse videtur 
Tre poeta, meum qui pectus inaniter angit, 


M 2 Irritat, 
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Trritat, mulcet, falsis terroribus implet, 


Ut magus, et modo me Thebis, modo ponit Athenis, 


Pope's version is beautiful : 


‘Tis he, who gives my heart a thousand pains, 
Can inake me feel each passion that he feigns, 
Enrage, compose, with more than magic art, 


With pity and with terror tear my heart, 


Acd snatch me o’er the earth, and through the air, 


To Thebes, to Athens, when he will, and where. 


AccorpineG to Horace, Shakespeare may 
be called a great tragic rope-dancer, and the 
public were taught by Garrick to prefer him 
to the vaulting Turk. ‘The pleasure of the 
eye was transferred to the ear. To accomplish 
this great reform was Garrick’s plan through 
the whole course of his management. He 
corrected the public taste, and by incessant 
labour made the stage the school of virtue 


and useful knowledge; and this assertion is 


£0 
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2 
so far from being a strained panegyric, that it 
will be found, upon due consideration, to be 


founded in truth. 


THE end which tragedy has in view is to 
present a true display of happiness or misery 
resulting from human actions. We are taught 
by the catastrophe to avoid the errors that in- 
volve the agents in certain ruin, and to pursue 
the road that leads to happiness, A generous 
sympathy diffuses itself through the whole 
audience; our social feelings are kept in ex- 
ercise ; we rejoice to see virtue soar above 
tyranny, oppression, and the stratagems of 
ill-designing men; and when villainy succceds, 
we burn with indignation. By a variety of 
mixed emotions we arc kept in that happy 
state of mind, that feels, with conscious 
pleasure, that the affections, implanted in us 


by 


a 
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by the hand of nature, are awake within us, 
and that our inward frame is preserved in due 


balance and regular order. 


Nor is this all; by a just picture of former 
times, and the characters of men, who figured 
on the stage of the world, our knowledge is 
greatly enlarged. From a good tragedy men 
resort to the page of history, and there acquire 
a stock of information, which might other- 
wise escape their notice. Garrick saw these 
consequences in their true light. He consi- 
dered tragedy as a mirror held up, in which 
the frequenters of the theatre might see passing 
before them the various transactions of ancient 
times. For that reason, he was ever anxious, 
as we have scen in the preceding narrative, to 
bring forward the productions of our best 
authors. Dramatic poetry, in his opinion, was 


an 
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an important branch of polite literature, in 
which the honour of his country was con- 
cerned. It was in vain that Voltaire, with a 
weak endeavour to aggrandize himself, em- 
ployed his pen to depreciate the genius of such 
a poet as Shakespeare ; it was in vain that he 
charged him with’ monstrous farces; in vain 
he took upon him to deny all dramatic genius 
to the English nation. Some of the best plays 
of Racine had justice done them in the trans- 
Jation, and also on the stage; and several of 
Voltaire’s tragedies were represented with due 
eare and attention, Garrick, Mrs. Cibber, 
and Mrs. Pritchard, exerted their best abilities 
in Mahomet, Merope, and Zara. ‘The pieces 
were respectable ; the unities of action, time, 
and place, were strictly observed; but the 
speeches, even in scenes of vehemence, were 
Jong, cold, and tedious, in a stile of decla- 


mation, 
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mation, without passion, warmth, or energy. 
How different are the great scenes of Shakes- 
peare? That extraordinary man either had 
not read, or paid no regard to the precepts of 
Aristotle. He broke ¢hrough the primary 
rules of that philosophic critic, but he never 
forgot the grand rule of all, which is, to rouse, 
to pierce the heart, and raise the passions te 


their full tumult of emotion. 


Turis is the true end of tragedy; and in 
this point of view our immortal bard is supe- 
rior to the writers of every age, from the most 
flourishing periods of Greece and Rome, down 
to Corneille, Racine, Crebillon, and the selt- 
applauded Voltaire. Garrick, with exultation, 
saw that this was the case; he saw, moreover, 
that we had a constellation of eminent poets; 
he gloried in the triumph of his country, and 


through 
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through the whole course of his time made it 
his study to make the tragedies of our best 


authors the staple commodity of the theatre. 


His cares were at the same time extended: 
to comedy, that other great province of the 
drama, in which the manners are the main 
object. The poet of genius, who wishes to 
shew himself a master in his art, makes it his 
study to exhibit the turns and windings of the 
inward frame; the temper of the man; the 
foibles that warp and distort his conduct; and 
the humours, that gather toa head, and ren- 
der him odd, extravagant, and eccentric. 
Farce cannot be deemed an exact and legiti- 
mate species of the drama ; it delights in ex- 
aggeration, and, in every portrait, enlarges 
the features beyond their true proportion ; 
instead of real character, it gives an over- 


charged 
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charged caricature; but the strong colouring 
has its moral use, and by the power of well- 
directed ridicule contributes to the good of 


society. 


Tse several branches of the drama Gar: 
rick found committed to his care. They 
flourished under his management, as we have 
seen in the history of his theatrical life, and our 
good old authors delighted the public ear. Nor 
was his attention confined to the productions 
of the last century: by his liberal behaviour 
he excited a spirit of emulation among the 
most celebrated classic scholars of his time. 
His playhouse, for some years, held no more 
than two hundred and twenty pounds: during 
that period, the charge on the author's night 
was sixty guineas, as may be seen in his letter 


to Dr. Smollet.* In 1762, the house was 


* Sce Appendix, No. XXIII. 
enlarged 
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enlarged to a reccipt of three huudred and 
thirty-five. In consequence of that alteration, 
he raised the deduction from the author's bene- 
fit to seventy guincas, with some small addi- 
tional articles. He scorned to alledge that 
the architect’s bill amounted to a large sum, 
and, under that. pretext, to encrease his de- 
mand; on the contrary, it was with him a 
fixed principle, that authors were intitled to 
the emolument of their labours, and by that 
generous way of thinking, he held out an in- 
vitation to men of genius. Upon this occa- 
sion, it will not be improper to ask, when We 
modern theatres are enlarged to an enormous 
size, and the public, with a spirit that does 
them honour, agreed to the proposal for ad- 
vancing the price of admittance, at such a 
time can the writers for the stage boast of the 


same encouragement ? 
GARRICK 
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CHAP. L. 


GarricK considered as an Actor—Impossible to descrite hint 
properly —Co.LLey Ciperr’s Account of BerTEeRton, but ac- 
knowledged to be inferior to the Actor's Merit—His Descrip- 
tion of Betrerton in Hamiet—The same applicalle to 
Garricx—GaArrick’s Person, his Sensibility, his Voice, his 
Command of the Passions-+The best Description of GARRICK 
to be found in SHAKESPEARE—<4necdote of Mr. SuireFF, 
the famous Miniature Painter—His Intimacy with Garrick 
—Though Deaf and Dumb he admired him as an Actor— 


Mr. Suinerr’s Reasons explained ly Himself. 


AS an actor it is impossible that Garrick 
should receive the justice due to his merit from 
the pen of any writer whatever. ‘To form an 
adequate idea of such a genius, it is necessary 


that he should be seen, heard, and felt. Ovid 
has 
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has a short description pointedly applicable to 


him: 


Non illo jussos solertius alter 


Exprimit incessus, vultumque, modumque loquendi. 


But when we have said with the Roman poet, 
that he was graceful in his movements, that his 
countenance expressed his inmost feelings, and 
his elocution was consonant to every passion 
and sentiment, how far will that description 
go towards a full and just idea of the perfor- 
ther? Colley Cibber was eminent in his pro- 
fession, and a close observer of the talents of 
his contemporaries; but when he attempts to 
‘give a portrait of Betterton, he finds himself 
unequal to the task. He is obliged to stop 
short, and say, “Pity it is that the momentary 
«« beauties flowing from an harmonious elo- 
‘* cution, cannot, like those of poetry, be tee 


Own 
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CHAP. L. 


Garrick considered as an Actor—Impossible to describe hiws 
properly—Co ey Cinegr’s Account of BeTTERTON, but ac- 
knowledged to Le inferior to the Actor's Merit—His Descrip- 
tion of BeTTERTON 77 Hamiet—The same applicalle to 
Garricx—GaArrick’s Person, his Sensibility, his Voice, his 
Command of the Pussions-e+The best Description of GARRICK 
to le found in SuaKkEsPEARE—Anecdote of Mr. SHIREFF, 
the famous Miniature Painter—His Intimacy with GARRICK 
—Though Deaf and Dumb he admired him as an Actor— 


Mr. Suinerr’s Reasons explained Ly Himself. 


AS an actor it is impossible that Garrick 
should receive the justice due to his merit from 
the pen of any writer whatever. ‘To form an 
adequate idea of such a genius, it is necessary 


that he should be seen, heard, and felt. Ovid 
has 
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has a short description pointedly applicable to 


him: 


Non illo jussos solertius alter 


Exprimit incessus, vultumque, modumque loquendi. 


But when we have said with the Roman poet, 
that he was graceful in his movements, that his 
countenance expressed his inmost feelings, and 
his elocution was consonant to CVvery: passion 
and sentiment, how far will that description 
go towards a full and just idea of the perfor- 
ther? Colley Cibber was eminent in his pro- 
fession, and a close observer of the talents of 
his contemporaries; but when he attempts to 
‘give a portrait of Betterton, he finds himself 
unequal to the task. He is obliged to stop 
short, and say, “ Pity it is that the momentary 
< beauties flowing from an harmonious elo- 
“‘ cution, cannot, like those of poetry, be their 
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own record; that the animated graces of 
the player can live no longer than the in- 
stant breath and motion that presents them, 
or, at best, can but faintly glimmer through 
the memory of a few surviving spectators. 
Could how Betterton spoke be as easily 
known as what he spoke, then might we 
see the muse of Shakespeare in her triumph, 
‘ with all her beauties in her best array, rising 
into real life, and charming the beholders. 
But alas! since all this is so far out of the 
reach of description, how shall I shew you 


Betterton 2” 


CipBer’s reasoning isfounded on good sense. 


The same difficulty stands in our way with re- 


gard to Garrick. His imagination was so 


strong and po werful, that he transformed him- 


self into the man he represented, and his sen- 


sibility 
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sibility Was so quick, that every sentiment 
took immediate possession of him. Before he 
uttered a word, the varying passions began to 
work, and wrought such rapid changes in his 
features, in his action, his’ attitudes, and the 
expression of his eye, that he was, almost every 


moment, anew man: Velox mente nova. 


Cipper, in his account of his favourite 
actor, does not descend, as much as might be 
expected, into minute particulars. We havea 
single attempt of the sort with regard to 
Betterton in the character of Hamlet. “On 
“ the appearance of the Ghost, his passion 
* never rose beyond an almost breathless as- 


** tonishment, or, an impatience, limited by 


a 


‘ filial reverence, to enquire into the suspected 


“ wrongs that may have raised him from his 


nx 


‘ peacefultomb. Betterton opened the scene 


VOL. II. «¢ with 
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with a pause of mute amazement ; then 


ce 


rising slowly toa solemn trembling voice, he 


ec 


made the ghost equally terrible to the specta- 
 torsas to himself.” This is an exact descrip- 
tion of Garrick. In this situation, the two great 
actors seem to vie with each other; but when 
we are told, that Betterton’s person was suit- 
able to his voice (which was more manly than 
sweet) and that he did not exceed the middle 
stature, inclining to the corpulent, of a serious 
and penetrating aspect, his limbs nearer to the 
athletic than the delicate proportion; after 
all these particulars we may fairly say, that 
Garrick gains a complete victory. Like Bet- 
terton he did not rise above the middle size, 
but he was of a delicate frame, his limbs in 
just proportion ; his yoice clear and melodious, 
and his eyes looked the very soul. The pas- 


sions, and all: their operations, were his con- 


stant 
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stant study; their turns, and counter-turns; 
their flux and reflix, and all their various con- 
flicts, were perfectly known tohim; he marked 
the velerity with which they rise and shift; 
how they often blend; unite; and raise, one 
mixed emotion, till all within is in a state of 
insurrection. Many of his great parts in tra- 
gedy were so many lectures on the subject. 
Hutcheson ori the passions does not give so 
clear an analysis. In his great scenes and 
trying situations, he was a spectacle to be 
gazed at with wonder and applause. There 
is an admired passage in Virgil; which has been 


often applied to Garrick: 


-/Estuat ingens 


Imo in corde pudor, mixtoque insania luctu, 


Et furiis agitatus amor, et conscia virtus, 


The lines are beautiful; they give a lively image 


of 
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of a mind rent and torn by a whirlwind of 
mixed passions; but still they are no more 
than a general description. It is to Shakes- 
peare we must look fora picture of his great 


scholar. 


Is it not monstrous that this player here, 

But in a fiction, in a dream of passion, | 
Should force his soul so to his own conceit, 
That, from her working, all his visage wann'd, 
‘Tears in his eyes, distraction in his aspect, 

A broken voice, and his whole function suiting 


With forms to his conceit ! 


All, who remember Garrick, will recognize 
him in those admirable lines; but to those, 


who never saw him, they will give no ade- 


quate idea. 


We shall conclude this article with an anece 


dote, which we imagine will not be unenter- 


taining. 
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taining. This writer, about three years ago, 
dined with Mr. Heriot, the proprietor of the 
True Briton, Mr. Shireff, a painter, well 
known in the metropolis and at Bath, and 
brother to Mrs. Heriot, was one of the com- 
pany. He was announced as a person both 
deaf and dumb, and he was so in fact; but 
under the tuition of a skilful master in Scot- 
Jand, he was so trained up as to understand 
the English language perfectly well, He 
was an enthusiastic admirer of Shakespeare, 
and also of Garrick, with whom he became 
acquainted. His introduction to Roscius was 
occasioned in the following manner. About 
the year 1773, Mr. Shireff, then a young mi- 
niature-painter, arrived in London from Edin- 
burgh, and brought with him letters of re- 
commendation to several lovers and encou- 
ragers of the arts, and particularly to Caleb 

Whiteford, 
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Whiteford, Esq. That gentleman was highly 
pleased with the character of the young painter, 
and was much struck by such a phenomenon, 
as that of a person, deaf and dumb from his 
cradle, and yet so completely master of the 
English language, as to be able to read our best 
poets, and to write = a correct and eyen ele- 
gant stile. Mr. Whiteford found, that, when 
any of Shakespeare’s plays was performed, and, 
particularly, when Garrick acted, young Shi- 
reff was sure to ibe present, professing that he 
was the actor whom he best understood. 
When the play was over, he used to act in 
dumb show the whole of Garrick’s perform- 
ence, and expressed an earnest wish to be in- 
troduced to so fine an imitator of nature. 
Mr. Whiteford was soon determined to com- 
ply with Mr. Shireff’s request, and, after turn- 
ing the matter in his mind, the following ex- 


pedient 
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saa 
pedient appeared to him the surest way to 
carry the point. He wrote in Shireff’s name 
a short copy of verses in commendation of 
the actor’s extraordinary powers, and con- 


veyed them to Mr. Garrick. 


When Britain’s Roscius on the stage appears, 
Who charms all eyes, and, I am told, all ears, 
With ease the various passions I can trace, 
Clearly reflected from that wond’rous face ; 
While true conceptions, with just action join’d, 
Strongly impress each image on my mind. 
What need of sound? when plainly I descry 
Th’ expressive features, aud the speaking eye ; 
That eye, whose bright and penetrating ray 
Does Shakespeare’s meaning to my soul convey, 
Blest commentator on great Shakespeare's text ! 


When Garrick acts, no passage seems perplext. 


These lines were presented to the manager, 
who, as was natural, read them with astonish- 
ment. He had been often celebrated by va- 
tiqus writers, but praise from the deaf and 

dumb 
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dumb was new and extraordinary. He ex- 
pressed a strong desire to see the youth, who 
‘was both painter and poet. Accordingly Mr. 
Whiteford conducted him to Southampton- 
street, where he was most cordially received. 
The scene was curious and interesting. Garrick 
continued from that time to entertain a friend- 
ship for so ingenious an artist, and rendered 
him every service in his power. ‘The verses he 
always thought were the production of Mr. 


Shireff, and on that point he was never un- 


deceived. 


Tus was the gentleman, who dined with 
the party at Mr. Heriot’s. When the com- 
pany were seated at table, this writer was 
told, that, if he held up his finger, and spelt 
his words in the air, he might carry on a 


conversation. He tried the experiment, and 


found 
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found that it answered. Being told that 
Mr. Shireff was acquainted with Garrick, and 
admired him as an actor, he put the following 
questions to him :—“ Did you know Garrick?” 
“« Yes,” in a very inarticulate sound.—* Did 
you ever see him act ?’”—* Yes.” —“ Did you 
“© admire him ?”—* Yes.”—* How could that 
“< be, when you could not hear him, and, 
“* of course, could not understand him?’— 
The answer was unintelligible. Mr. and 
Mrs. Heriot were used to his manner; at 
their desire, the question was repeated, and 
the answer, when explained, astonished the 
whole company.. Mr. Shireff’s reply was, 
Garrick’s face was a language. To prove 
that Gare so, Mr. Shireff stood up after din- 
ner, and, muttering uncouth sounds, went 
through the part of Richard III. by his de- 
portment, his action, and the most significant 


looks, 
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. 


looks, distinguishing every scene and all the va- 
rious situations of Richard from the beginning 
to his death in Bosworth field. Hence a judge- 
ment may be formed of the actor, who could 
play before the deafand dumb, and make them 


eapable. His face was a language! 


CHAP. 
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GHATS sU: 


Garrick considered as an Author—His early Love of Poetry 
under Dr. Jounson, at Litchfield—He was noi an Author ly 
Profession—His Time otherwise employed—His great Atility 
shewn in the Comedy of Tue Cranpestins Marriace— 
The real Excellence of his Farces—The great Numler of his 
Prologues and Epilogues—No good Edition of Garrick’s 


Works—That still remains a Desideratum in Literature. 


WE are now to consider Garrick in the cha- 
racter of an author, but not an author by pro- 
fession. The duties of his station engrossed 
somuch of his time, that it is not a little sur- 
prizing, that cqnstant labour had not weaned 
him entirely from the Muses. It seems that 


his 
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his close connection with Dr. Johnson at Litch- 
field, gave him an early turn for versification. 
In his youth he tasted the Pierian spring, and 
the seeds of poetry, which were sown in that 
season, grew up in so fertile a soil, and occasion- 
ally broke forth of their own accord. If we 
except the pleasures he enjoyed in conversation 
with his friends, poetical composition was his 
chief recreation from the fatigue of his pro- 


fession. He might say to the Muses, 


Finire quzrentem labores, 


Pierio recreatis antro. 


But he was a poet by fits and starts. Had it 
suited him to dedicate his hours to a regular 
course of application, there can be no doubt 
but he would have been equal to-some im- 
portant work. ‘The comedy of the Clandes- 


tine 
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tine Marriage is a sufficient proof, that it was 
in his power to rise to eminence in the line of 
dramatic poetry, since we see, that when he 
had leisure on the Continent to attend to that 
piece, he was able by his advice to Colman, 
and his own share in the principal character of 
Lord Oglely, to produce one of the best mo- 
dern comedies.. He is, however, to be con- 
sidered as an occasional adventurer, and yet 
his quick and lively genius contributed largely 
to give variety to the public entertainment, 
His various productions have been stated in 
chronological order, and, after a fair review of 
them, we may venture to pronounce, that he 
has left to all succeeding managers, sua Sl 
bona norint! some of the best farces on the 


English stage. 


WHat 
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Wuar shall we say of his Prologues And 
Epilogues? they are no Jess than four-score. 
Dryden had a mint fot productions of that 
kind; but his list does not amount to one 
half of Garrick’s. It is true that Dryden was 
a great master of vetsification, but he had 
caught the contagion of licentiousness that pre- 
vailed in the reign of Charles II. We have 
too many allusions to bawds; women of plea- 
sure, and dissipated rakes. Their amours are 
nientioned in a stile too gross for modest ears. 
And yet; by such indecent poetry, Dryden, as 


Dr. Johnson expressed it, 


— aspires to lasting praise, 


And proudly hopes to pimp,in future days. 


In Garrick’s Prologues and Epilogues there is 


not a word offensive to a modest ear; all is 


gaiety 
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gaiety and innocent mirth. What ease in the 
versification! what quick and lively strokes of 
wit! what variety of invention! we have not 
yet been favoured witha complete edition of 
his works. Shortly after his death, Dr. John- 
son was told in a large company, “ You are 
“* recent from the Lives of the Poets; why not 
** add your friend Garrick to the number ?” 
Johnson’s answer was, “I do not like to be 
“ officious; but if Mrs. Garrick will desire me 
“ to do it, I shall be very willing “i pay that 
“ Jast tribute to the memory of aman I loved.” 
This writer took care to have that sentiment 
conveyed to Mrs. Garrick by her deceased hus- 
band’s nephew, David Garrick, who lived near 
her on the banks of the Thames at Hampton. 
No answer was ever received, and from that 
time Garrick’s works seem to be consigned to 
oblivion. It is, however, still to be hoped, 


that 
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ad 


that such an undertaking may meet with en- 


couragement from the patrons of literature: 


but, as Vida says. 


- Si quis tamen usquami est 


Primores inter nostros qui talia curet. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. LII. 


Garrick in Private Life—His Wit—His Manners—His 
Amiatle Qualities—Avarice imputed to him by his Enemies 
—His Conduct in Affluence—His Hospitality—His Readi- 
mess to assist his Friends—His Munificence to Persons in 
Distress—Dr. Jouwson’s Account of his Liberality to such Ob- 
jects—iis Family Affections—The Love of Fame his ruling 
Passion—His Politeness in Conversation—Literature and Dra- 
matic Poetry his favourite Topics-—His Attachment to the 
Constitution—His Loyalty—His Aversion to Political V1s- 
putes—His Ove on the Death of Mr, Perunam—His Pro- 
LoGuE om the Ath of June,in the First of his Majesty's Reign 
—Was always in high Esteem with the most Illustrious Men 
in the Kingdom—The great Lord Cuatuam’s Poetical Epistle, 


qnviting Garrick to Burton-Pynsent—Conclusion. 


HAVING now seen Mr. Garrick in three 
departments of his public life, we come in the 
Jast place to view him as a member of the 
community, in the sphere of private life. It is 


VOUALI. well 
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well known that he was a man of the most 
lively turn, possessed of a. great fund of wit, 
polished in his manners, and admired by his 
numerous acquaintance for his amiable qua- 
lities. His natural affections, whether of the 
selfish or the social kind, were kept within 
‘due bounds, always on an even balance. In 
the outset of life, when his means were slender, 
-he was a strict observer of cocconomy. His 
enemies gave it the name. of. avarice. | In the 
course of time, when wealth flowed in upon 
him ina tide of success, they. saw their error, 
but were unwilling to retract it. As soon as 
his circumstances could afford it, he was distin- 
guished by hospitality and munificence. He 
loved his friends, and his purse was often at 
their service. There are gentlemen now living, 
who, in the hour of need, experienced his libe- 


rality. He lent them his money, and, though 


they 
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they afterwards behaved with -honour, they 
must allow, that at the time of the transaction, 
their security was yather precarious. Mr. 
Christie, of Pall-Mall, tells an instance, that he 
himself experienced, of Garrick’s generous 
‘way of thinking, and he tells it at this day, 
with a heart overflowing with gratitude. He 
had suféred a loss tog. very’ large amount by 
the death of Chase Price, Esq. a gentleman, 
at that time, universally admired \ for. his wit 
‘and. humbuyr. It happened that Christie took 
a tide to Hampton with. his friend. Albany 
Wallis, who walked, in. the garden with Mr. 
Garrick, and told him the particulars of his 
friend's distress. | After dinner, Garrick called 
Christie into another room; “ And what,” he 
said, *‘is this story, that [hearfrom Mr. Wallis,? 
“ If five thousand pounds'will extricate you out 
“ of your difficulty, come here with Wallis any 

“ day 
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« day you please, and you shall have the 
« money.” This is the account of a living 
witness, whose grateful remembrance is an 


honour tohis character. 


To merit in distress Garrick’s benevolence 
was sure to be extended. Dr. Johnson has 
been often heard to say, that when he saw a 
worthy family in distress, it was his custom to 
collect charity among such of his friends, as he 
knew to be ina state of affluence; and, on those 
occasions, he received from Garrick more than 
from any other person, and always more than 
he expected. It isunnecessary to add, that he 
was a good brother and the best of husbands, 
One passion he had, which gained an entire as- 
cendant over him, and that was an eager anxi- 
ety about his fame. It has been said by this 
writer in a former work, that he lived in a 


whispering 
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whispering gallery. Insidious tatlers and 
ill-designing tale-bearers had his ear, and often 
occasioned strange revolutions in his temper; 
This failing may be called the avarice of fame; 
but it was his only, avarice ; preter laudem 
_nullius avarus, To his many amiable qua- 
lities he added these accomplishments, which 
are emphatically called by Cicero, Virtutes 
leniores, and by a philosopher of our own, the 
lesser morals. Polite and liberal conversation 
was his delight. Literature and dramatic 
poetry were to the last his favourite topics. 
Political discussions he wished to avoid. If 
the company dha those subjects, he listened 
with politeness, but was guarded in what he 
said. ‘True to his King and the Constitution, 
he declined all disputes about Whig and Tory. 
Mr. Pelham was the minister whom he ad- 
mired, as may be seen in his Ode on the death 
of 
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— 
of that great man. The poem has no unna- 
tural flights, no fiction, no gigantic phraseo- 
logy: It is the language of the heart, simplea 
munditiis, plain and elegant, neat and pa- 


thetic *. 


Garricx’s political principles are displayed 
in his Tributary Verses on Mr. Pelham, but 
made no part of his conversation. General 
topics were more agreeable to his way of 
thinking. His gaiety was brilliant, and always. 
within the bounds of decorum. A wit, with- 
out spleen, or ill-nature; a scholar without 
pride or pedantry; a master of ridicule, but 
free from personal malice. He diverted his 
gompany, without ostentation or affected airs 
of superiority; always pleasant, lively, and 
ingenious. A stranger to all factions, uncon- 

*% See Appendix, No, XXV. 


nected 
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nected with parties or their ambitious leaders, 
he was contented with the character of an 
honest member of society, who had the welfare 
of his country warm at his heart. His poli- 
tical principles are contained in a Prologue 
spoken by him at the end of the season in 
June 1761, soon after his present Majesty as- 
cended the throne*. Garrick’s principles 
were universally known: his death was la- 
mented by all who had felt the powers of his 
transcendant genius, and in that number may 
be reckoned a female mourner, a lady of dis- 
tinguished talents, who published a pathetic 
Elegy on his deatht. That a man of his 
amiable character lived in the highest favour 
with the first men in the kingdom, cannot be 
deemed matter of doubt or wonder. Were it 


necessary to prove the fact, a muster-roll of 


* $ce Appendix, No. XXVI. — t See Appendix, No. XXVII. 


illustrious 
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illustrious fatnes might be produced ; but one¢ 
great instance will serve to crown the whole. 
Garrick was on a visit at Mount-Edgecumbe, 
when the Earl‘of Chatham sent him, from his 
seat at Burton-Pinsent in Somersetshire, an in- 


vitation in the following elegant lines: 


Leave, Garrick, the rich landscape, proudly gays 

Docks, forts, and navies, bright’ning all the bay, 

To my plain roof repair, primeval seat! | 

Yet there no wonders your quick eye can meet 5 
"Save, should you deem it wonderful to fos 

Ambition cur’d, and an unpassion'd iat 

A statesman without pow’r, and free from gall, 

Hatingno courtiers, happier than them all! 

Bow’d to no yoke, nor crouching for applause, 

Votary alone of freedom and the laws ! 

Herds, flocks, and smiling Ceres, deck our plain, 

And interspers’d a heartsenliv’ ning train 

Of sportive children frolick o'er the green; 

Pure loye looks 6n, and porters the scenes 

Come then, immortal spirit of the stage, 

Great nature’s proxy !—glass of ey’ry age! 

Come, taste the simple life of patriots old, 


Who rich in rural peace, ne’er thought of pomp and gold. 
To 
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To this testimony, from a nobleman of the 
brightest genius, and the most firm integrity, 
can any thing be added? It is a perpetual mo< 
nument, raised by the great Earl of Chatham 
to the memory of Mr. Garrick. 


Tre conclusion from the whole is, that our 
English Roscius was an ornament of the age ~ 
in which he lived, the restorer of dramatic 
literature, and the great reformer of the public 
taste. In his time, the theatre engrossed the 
minds of men to such a degree, that it may 
now be said, that there existed in England a 
fourth estate, King, Lords, and Commons, 


and Drury-Lane play-house. 
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No. I. 


To the Rev. Mr. Colson. 


Litchfield, 1737, 

My dear old Friend, 
HAVING not been in town since the year 
1731, you will the less wonder at seeing 
a letter from me; but I have the pleasure of 


hearing of you sometimes in the prints, and 


am 
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am glad to see you are daily throwing in your 
valuable contributions to the republic of let- 


ters: 


Bur the present occasion of my writing is 
a favour I haye to ask of you. My neighbour, 
Captain Garrick, who is an honest valuable 
man, has a son, who is a very sensible young 
man, and a good scholar, and abate the 
Captain hopes, in some two or three years, he 
shall send to the temple, and breed to the bar; 
but at present his pocket will not hold out for 
sending him to the university. I have pro- 
posed your taking him, if you like well of it, 
and your boarding him, and instructing him 
in the mathematics, philosophy, and human 
learning. He is now nineteen, of sober and 
_ good disposition, and is as ingenious and pro- 
mising a young man as ever I knew in my life. 


Few 
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Few instructions on your side will do, and, in 
the intervals of study, he will be an agreeable 
companion for you. His father will be glad 
to pay you whatever you shall require within 
his reach. I shall think myself very much 
obliged intg the bargain. 


GiILB. WALMSLEY. 


No. II. 
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No. II. 


To the Rev. Mr. Colson. 


Litchfield, March 2d. 
Dear Sir, 


1 HAD the favour of yours, and am ex- 
tremely obliged to you; but cannot say I had 
a greater affection for you upon it than I had 
before, being long since so much endeared to 
you, as well by an early friendship, as by 
your many excellent and valuable qualifica- 
tions; and had I a son of my own, it would 
be my ambition, instead of sending him to 


the 
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the university, to dispose of him as this young 


gentleman is. 


He and another neighbour of mine, one 
Mr. S. Johnson, set out this morning for 
London together. Davy Garrick is to be with 
you early the next week, and Mr. Johnson to 
try his fate with a tragedy, and to see to get 
himself employed in some translation, either 
from the Latin or the French. Johnson is a 
very good scholar and poet, and I have great 
hopes will turn out a fine tragedy-writer. If 
it should any ways lay in your way, I doubt 
not but you would be ready to recommend 


and assist your countryman, 


G. WALMSLEY. 


No. III. 
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———— 


No. III. 


Pen On Ona auar 
TO THE 
WEDDING DAY. 


Gentlemen and Ladies, 
We must beg your indulgence, and humbly hops 

you'll not be offended | 

At an accident that has happened tq night, not in the 
least intended 

I assure you: if you please, your money shall be 
return’d; but Mr. Garrick to-day, 

Who performs a principal character in the play, 


Unfortunately 
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Unfortunately has sent word, ’twill be impossible 
having so long a AAG 

To speak the prologue: he has’nt had time to get it 
by heart. 

I have been with the author; to know what’s to be 
done, 

SEE ors ‘till the prologue’s spoke, Sir,’’ says I, “ we 
*<can t.20 OM.’ 

« Pshaw ! rot the prologue,’’ says he, “ then begin 
< without it ;” 

I told him ’twas impossible, you’ld make such a rout 
about it : 

Besides, ‘twould be quite unprecedented, and I dare 
say 

Such an attempt, Sir, would make’em damn the 
play. 

«“ Ha! damn my play!” the frighted bard replies, 

“« Dear Macklin, you must go on then andapologize.”, 

“ Apologize! not I: pray, Sir, excuse me :” 

“ Zounds! something must be done: prithee, don’t 
“ refuse me; 


VOL. Il. « Prithee, 
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«“ Prithee, go on; tell them, to damh my play, 
«“ would be 4 damn’d hard case; 

«Come, do: you've 4 good, long, dismal, mercy- 
“ begging face.” 

‘¢ Sir; your humble servant; you're very merry 7° 
«< yes; says he, I’ve been drinking, 

«© To raise my spirits; for, by Jupiter, I found ’em 
“ sinking.” 

So away went he to see the play: O! there he sits; 

Smoke him; smoke the atithor, you laughing 
crits. 

Is’nt he finely situated for a damning ? Oh! a shrill 
whistle! Oh! direful yell! 

As Falstaff says; would it vere bed time, Hal, and 
all were well ! 

What think you now?—Whose face looks worst ?— 
yours or mine? 

Ah! thou foolish follower of the ragged nine! 

You'd better stuck to honest Abraham Adame, by 
half; 

He, in spite of critics, can make your readers laugh. 

But 
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But to the ptologue:—what shall I say? why, faith, 
in my sense, 
I take plain truth to be the best defence! 
I think then, it was horrid stuff; and, in my humble 
apprehension, 
Had it been spoke, not worthy your attention, 
I'll give you a sample, if I can recollect it : 
Hip !—take courage man; never fear; don’t be de- 
jected. 


Poor devil! he can’t stand it! he has drawn in his 
head ; 


I reckon, before the play’s done, he'll be half 
dead. 

But to the prologue: it began— 

“« To-night the comic author of to-day, 

“‘ Has writ—a—a—something about a play; 

‘“¢ And as the bee—the bee! (that he brings by way 
“ of simile) the bee, which roves 

“ Through—through—pshaw ! pox o’my memory! 
“ Q! through fields and groves, 


ce So 
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** So. comic poets in fair London town, 
“To cull the flow’rs of characters wander up and 
Ara tonya ate 
Then there was a good deal about Rome, and Athens, 
‘and dramatic rules, 
And characters of knayes, and courtiers, authors, 
and fools ; 
And a vast deal about critics, and good nature, and 
the poor author’s fear ; 
And, I think, there was a something about a third 
nignt, hoping to see you here! 
“Twas all such stuff as this, not worth repeating, 
In the old prologue cant; and then at last concludes, 
thus kindly greeting ; 
« To you the critic jury of the pit, 
« Our culprit-author does his cause submit: 
« With justice, nay, with candour, judge his wit. 
« Give him, at least, a patient quiet hearing : 


«If guilty, damn him;—if not guilty, clear him. 


NOwe 
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No. IV. 


Lo the, Author of the London Daily Post 


Sir, 


AS there have been many reports to my 
prejudice, I desire you will publish’ the true 
and only reason why I have not yet appeared 
upon the stage this winter, Many of the 
persons concerned in the late struggle with the 
manager might have been left destitute had I 
deserted them: therefore, I thought it incum- 
bent on me to endeavour at their reconcilia- 
tion with my own, upon reasonable terms: 


this 
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this I have almost accomplished, and hope | 
am excusable for not playing till it is deter- 


mined, 


Tuo’ I am sensible my affairs are too incon- 
siderable to be laid before the public, yet as I 
am their servant, and have been so much fa- 
VYoured with their indulgence, I thought it my 
duty to convince them that it is neither obsti- 
nacy or exorbitancy, but a quite different 
motive, that detains me so long fram doing my 


utmost to contribute ta their entertainment, 
I am, Sir, your humble servant, 


D. GARRICK. 


25th November, 1743. 


THE 
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THE 
CASE 
a 
CHARLES MACKLIN, 


COMEDIAN, 


I BEG leave humbly to make this address 
to the public; reflecting, notwithstanding my 
awn insignificancy, that persons of the highest 
rank have frequently paid a regard to the 
theatre, and condescended, not only to ap- 
plaud the merit, but sometimes to look down 
upon the distress, of an actor. 


Ir 
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Se a en eens 


Ir is from hence, and in order to vindicate 
myself from many injurious aspersions levelled 
against me, without any foundation in fact or 
equity, that I presume to exhibit a short 
state of the contest between Mr. Garrick and 


myself. 


Ar the beginning of the last season Mr. 
Garrick and I entered into a strict friendship 
together, and mutually engaged to adhere to 
each other, and not to act upon separate 
stages. ‘Towards the end of the season, Mr. 
Garrick, upon some, disgust at the manager, 
publicly protested that he would never act 
again under him ; and accordingly he desisted 
from acting for about three weeks together in 
May last. At this time I was entering upon a 
treaty with Mr. Fleetwood for the present 
season, and was offered the same salary and 


advantages 
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advantages I received for the last, with an ad- 
vancement of 20cl. Mr. Fleetwood pressing 
me to conclude the agreement, which I de- 
clined out of a strict regard to my engagement 


with Mr. Garrick. 


Soon afterwards it was reported that Mr. 
Quin and Mr. Garrick were entering into an 
agreement to act together, upon which Mr. 
Fleetwood urged me again to engage myself to 
him; but when I communicated this to Mr. 
Garrick, he insisted that I should refuse, upon 
any terms whatever, to enter into any en- 


gagement. 


‘Tue intended agreement between Mr. Quin 
and Mr, Garrick being afterwards dropped, 
Mr. Garrick told me that he was determined 
to take the theatre in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields; 


and 
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—— 
and desired me to go, in his name, to Mr. 
Rich, to treat for that house; the proposals 
for which were delivered to Mr. Rich in Mr. 
Garrick’s own writing. But this scheme like- 
wise failed, as Mr. Garrick would be tied te 


the house only for one year certain. 


Arter these projects and disappointments, 
when I enquired of Mr. Garrick how we were 
to proceed, he solemnly declared and protested 
to me upon every occasion, that he would 
never desert me; but that we should share 
our theatrical fortunes together, according to 
the proportion we held under Mr. Fleetwood; 
frequently telling me, that at the worst we 
might both go to Jreland, and be able to gain 
there very nearly as much as we had received 


from the manager. 


Tus 
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Tus was to be our dernier resort, accord- 
ing to Mr. Garrick’s own frequent declaration; 
after which I beg leave to submit it to the 
public, whether I have not cause to complain, 
if it be true, as he has declared to me himself, 
that he has entered into engagements with Mr. 
Fleetwood, without my knowledge or cons 
sent ; and, upon being admitted himself, has 
agreed, that I shall absolutely be excluded 


from the theatre, 


Tuts is heightened with great cruelty, | by a 
charge, which is levelled against me, of in- 
gratitude ; a crime which I have the utmost 
abhorrence of, and am sensibly affected with 
the bare imputation of it; but I have not ap- 
prehended, because a gentleman has acted 
towards me with humanity in my distress, 
that, therefore, he has an absolute right over 


me, 
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me, and to load me with oppression as long as 
I live. At the same time I bear, and shall 
always continue’ to bear, a thankful remem- 
brance of all Mr. Fleetwood’s favours upon 


that melancholy occasion, 


Noruinc but a just detestation of the sin 
of ingratitude, and a passionate desire to clear 
myself trom it, could induce me to mention a 
circumstance so shocking to myself, It has 
been extremely ungenerous in some persons to 
propagate this cruel imputation against me, 
and publicly to declare it the real foundation, 
upon which I am to be absolutely deprived of 
my livelihood, when the truth is, that not my 
propensity to ingratitude, but a contrary sats, 
ciple, my steadiness and attachment to all my 


obligations, has made me the mark of severity. 


Tuat 
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Tuar I long acted with particular zeal to 
Mr. Fleetwood, under a series of subsequent 
oppressions, mav shortly appear in a letter, 
which it is my intention to publish upon this 
subject. And I do solemnly aver in this place. 
that I was not the ring-leader of this secession 

rom Mr. eee woodl but concurred in it 


merely by the influence of Mr. Garrick. 


In my present situation, Mr. Garrick, under 
pretence of a tender feeling for my misfortune, 
has thought fit to make me the following inju- 
rious proposal; that I should receive 61. a 
week, playhouse pay, out of his pocket; and 
that my wife should be admitted into Nir. 
Rich’s theatre at 3]. a week, playhouse pay; 
upon which terms he has the weakness to 
imagine, that he acts like a man of integrity, 


and 


ts 
to 
to 
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and that I have no cause left of complaint. 
But not to enter into the fallacy and ensnaring 
conditions of these proposals, which are only 
for this season, and are calculated to exclude 
me for ever from the theatre, they carry this 
evident baseness in their front, that their 
author, instead of adhering to his engage- 
ments, wilfully breaks them, and instead of 
taking shame to himself for his treachery, in- 
solently assumes the air of generosity to the 


man he betrays. 


But, that my desire of accepting any rea- 
sonable terms may clearly appear, I beg leave 
to declare, that I shal! thankfully receive from 
Mr. Fleetwood three-fourths of the same 
weckly salary for myself and my wife for the 
remainder of this season, with our benefits, 
which we had last season, or whatever other 


terms 
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terms shall be judged to be reasonable, by any 
three impartial gentlemen. 


Tue foregoing is a just detail of Mr. 
Garrick’s conduct, which I presume he will 
not venture to deny, as he has acknowledged 
most of the particulars to gentlemen of honor 


and veracity. 


Anp now I humbly submit my case to the. 
public, hoping, that a desire to vindicate 
myself from cruel aspersions, and to preserve 
that portion of their favor which they have 
honoured me with, will never be deemed un- 
becoming an actor who has made it his ambi- 
tion to obtain their applause, and thought it 


his duty to consider himself as their servant. 
CHARLES MACKLIN. 
December §, 1743. 
Te 
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To the Public. 


WHEREAS an appeal to the town has 
this day been dispersed by Mr. Macklin, in 
which are contained many false and injurious 
assertions, calculated merely to prejudice me 
this night, I humbly hope the public will 
suspend their judgenitnt, until, by a fair state 
of the case, which shall be published in a day 
or two, I shall endeavour to convince them of 
my integrity, with regard to my engagements 


with Mr. Macklin, or any other comedian. 


DAVID GARRICK. 


sth December, 1743. 


Mr; 


tS 
to 
ou 
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Mr. GARRICK’s ANSWER 


‘ To 


Mr. MACKLIN’s CASE. 


ON Tuesday morning was published the 
case of Mr. Macklin, in which were contained 
many falsehoods, prejudicial to my character 
and interest. The unjust and dishonest methods 
he took to disturb the audience, and prejudice 
my performance, without giving me time to 
answer him, may convince the public to what 
mean arts he was reduced, to injure the man 
who has behaved to him with the strictest in, 


VOL lL tegrity 
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tegrity and friendship ; as may appear from the 
following sincere detail of what passed be- 
tween him and me upon the subject of his 


pretended grievances. 


Ix this detail, I shall not make use of any 
art of writing, which Mr. Macklin so much 
affects, as | am convinced, that the naked 
state of the facts on my side will operate more 
strongly on the Public, than the most power- 
ful enchantment of words; the only and the 
mean recourse of those who have not truth on 


their side. 


Tue engagements I was under to share the- 
atrical fortunes with Mr. Macklin, though prior, 
were not stronger than, nor any way different 
from those, which we both entered into with 
that part of the company, which thought them- 


selves 
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selves aggrieved. Our particular engagement 
every man of common sense must understand 
to be engrafted into that posterior and more 
general one, which we entered into of the same 
‘nature, since Mr. Macklin himself consented 
to make the other players parties in it, and 
thought their agreeing to it of such imports 
ance, that he then proposed to have the joint 
agreement of the wholy body reduced to writ- 
ing, that the obligation might be equally and 
mutually binding upon us all. By this it be- 
came a common cause, without any special 
separate distinctions in favour of Mr. Macklin, 
and was to be prosecuted or dropt, as the ge-~ 
neral sense and interest of the whole contract- 


ing parties should direct. 


Tus engagement was not a mere matter of 
resentment only, but of interest likewise. 


We 
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We had applied to the Lord Chamberlain 
for a licence: but failing, we thought that our 
business now was, not how to pursue, but 
how to get rid, of our engagements in the best 


manner we could. 


Tur prudential consideration then took 
place, in what manner the distresses of our 
Lis: inted party were to b rented or re- 
disappointed party were to be prevented or re 


lieved. 


To apply to the manager was the natural 
recourse of those, whose necessities were most 
pressing. Every man in the company (Mr. 
Macklin excepted) thought that our disaypoint- 
ment rendered it consistent, not only with our 
interest, but our honour, to provide for our- 


selves. 
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THE manager perhaps thinking that I was 
sf most importance to his interest, solicited 
me strongly to return to the house, which I ab- 
solutely refused, unless provision was made for 
those, whe had entered into the above engage- 
ment. ‘The distresses of the other parties ren- 
dered it absolutely necessary for them to wish 
fora reconciliation. The great objection with 
the manager lay against Mr. Macklin; and 
though in common justice I did not think that 
the engagements I was under to Mr. Macklin 
ought to be balanced with those I was under 
to the whole body of the other players, yet I 
made it a point not to engage with Mr. Fleet- 
wood, without a total comprehension. At 
the same time I most sincerely laboured to get 
the better of the manager’s private and per- 
sonal reasons for excepting Mr. Macklin. I 
offered to subject myself, under a penalty, to 


answer 
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answer for his behaviour, provided Mr. Macklin 
was taken in. On the other hand, my con- 
cern for the other players, made me earnestly 
wish, that some means might be found, how 
to make it Mr. Macklin’s interest to be easy, 
in case the reasons of the manager against him 


should prove to be invincible. 


For this purpose, a meeting of four gentle- 
men (two of them named by Mr. Macklin 
and two by me) was proposed and accepted. 
In this meeting, I cffered to provide for Mrs. 
Macklin in London, in case Mr. Macklin, for 
the sake of the other unprovided players, 
would play in Ireland for the winter. But 


this he re} ected. 


However, Mr. Macklin said he would go to 
Ireland, till affairs were in a better situation 


here: 
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here; he wrote thither (unknown to me or 
any of the body) to learn how the stage went 
on, and spoke to an agent about agreeing for 
himself and wife. As the profits that might 
arise there were precarious, I sent a gentle- 
man to him to tell him, that if he would con- 
tinue his resolution to go to Ireland for this 
winter, that I would make up his gains there 
to any reasonable sum that should be fixed 
upon. He promised upon this to see the gen- 
tlemen again, but did not; nor do I know 


the reason why he altered his design, 


MranwuiLe the distresses of the other 
players increased in proportion as the time of 
their admission was deferred, and I found my- 
self greatly embarrassed betwixt their pressing 
real necessities and Mr. Macklin’s untractable 
and unreasonable obstinacy. This being the 


true 
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true state of the case, common humanity soon 
determined me upon the part I was to act; but 
still with the most tender and scrupulous re- 
gard to Mr. Macklin’s interest : for Mr. Mack- 
lin came often to me, and hearing I was about 
to engage, desired me to deferit. I did so; 
and told him I would come into any scheme 
for his service: but every hope vanished, and 
the other actors thought their condition brought 
to a melancholy crisis; and I was to determine, 
whether I was to follow the just and generous 
cictates of compassion, or indulge Mr. Macklin 
in an unjust and destructive perseverance, as 


will appear by the following affecting letter. 


SIR, 
“ Mp. Garrick has informed us, that he 
and you with four other gentlemen, met last 
night, in order, if possible, to determine in 


your 


Os 
De 


APPENDIX 2 
yqur case ; but Says, that notwithstanding the 
strong representations used by him and the 
other gentlemen on his side of the question, 
of the hardships that the remaining part of 
the body must suffer by it, you still insist upon 
his refusing all means of accommodation with 
the manager of Drury-lane theatre, till terms 


are likewise obtained for you. 


“ 'Tts has induced us to send our thoughts 
to you upon this head, to which we desire a 


specdy and conclusive answer. 


“ When all hopes of success from our ap- 
plication to the Lord Chamberlain were de- 
stroyed, you were the only person, who did 
not think our engagements to each other ceased 
from that moment, as we had made‘an attempt 
to obtain redress and failed in it. In conse- 


quence 
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quence of this, some applied to the manager, 
and were received, and one was refused by 
him. This we take notice of, to shew that 
you were singular in your opinion, and still 
continue so, by insisting that our engagements 
are not yet dissolved, but that we are obliged 
to abide together under the certainty of want, 


without the most distant prospect of relief. 


<¢ As an honest motive united us, we regret 
and lament the cause of our separation; we 
think with you, that it is very hard that any 
part of us should suffer in consequence of our 
attachment to each other, but when our affairs 
are reduced to so fatal a dilemma, that some 
must unavoidably meet misfortune, common 
prudence, as well as common honesty, will 
direct our choice to that which appears to 
be the least evil. To speak plainer; Mr. 


GaRRICK 
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Garrick (as the person amongst us the most 
conducive to the manager’s interest) has been 
strongly solicited to return to his theatre, yet 
has he refused to comply, till some terms 
might be procured for the people concerned ; 
though it was the opin! on of all but you, that 
as our attempt had failed, our engagements 
ceased, and every one was at liberty to shitt 
for himself in the best manner he could. Yet 
he considered, possibly, that though his ho- 
nesty was released, his hence might be bound, 
and in that suggestion endeavoured to facili- 
tate the return of every one else. This was 
proposed to and debated with the manager, 
who with much difficulty and great struggles, 
consented to receive all, upon the terms he 
might make with them, and the assurance of 
Mr. Garrick’s engaging with him, except you, 
whom, in the most solemn manner, he pro- 


tested 


mS 
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tested against, declaring, that it never either 
could or should be; but that he would sacri- 
fice every interest le had in the world, rather 
than consent to it. This resolution, through 
repeated applications to him, he still preserves 


and persists in, 


“‘ This, Sir, is the state of our present con- 
dition; this is the melancholy situation we be- 
hold you in; the humanity, that makes us feel 
your distresses, only carries us by a more pains 
ful transition to our own. ‘To be undone for 
company can be but small comfort to the 
wretched, and voluntarily to make that com- 
pliment, is flying in the face of nature’s first 


Jaw. But to return a little closer to our bu- 


Mr. 


SEIN DION, 


Ko 
(sy) 
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“ Mr. Garricx farther tells us, that, in 
order to relieve or lighten this evil, hep proposed 
your engaging for the remaining part of the sea- 
son in freland; that probably by next winter, 
affairs might wear a better a aspect, and that in 
the mean time Mrs. Macklin shou!d be se- 

ured her he proportionable to the deduc- 


‘tio on 
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trom every body who returned; 
tlus we cannot but think fair and reasonable, 
@s it is certain that the manager will not agree 

with you, nor with us the remaining people, 

nless Mr. Garrick engages; so that, by insist- 
‘ing upon this punctilio of honour, you prevent 
Nir. Garrick from receiving an handsome in- 
come for his performance this season, us from 
being reinstated, and contribute not one jot to 


your own interest or return to the theatre. 


We 


i) 
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« We desire you will weigh this with the 
attention it deserves, and remember, that the 
same ties of honour (if there are any) that 
bind Mr, Garrick to you, subsist betwixt him 
andus. There is an expedient found out for 
you; unless you accept of it, there can be none 
for us; for Mr. Garrick’s going to Ireland, or 
refusing to play with the manager here, are 
equally destructive to us; therefore we again 
recommend the consideration of it to you: 
make a little sacrifice of your convenience for 
a time “o the interests of so many people, who 
only pleac for the reasonableness of their cause, 
and the honesty of their intentions. 

We are, 
SIR, 


Your humble Servants, 
W. Mills, F. Leigh, W. Pritchard, E. Berry, 
E, Mills, W. Havard, H. Pritchard, E. Woodburn “ 
Nov. 7th. 1743. 


P.8. 
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P.S. As this is an affair that will admit of 


no delay, we desire your speedy answer. 


THE next day after the date of the above 
Jetter, I received the following from the same 


persons. 


November 8, 1743, 
SERS 

“ Hearine that you have determined to go 

to Ireland, in consequence of the meeting you 
had on Sunday last with Mr. Macklin; and 
being made acquainted with the reasons that 
have induced you te it, we the subscribing per- 
sons have sent a letter to Mr. Macklin upon 
that head, and, therefore, beg the favour of 
you to respite your resolution of going for 
a few days, till we receive his answer. You 
very well know, that, if you go, we must be 


made 
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made a sacrifice, nor can we see how it will 
benefit him in the least. We likewise think, 
that, if any tie or obligation be subsisting, we 
have an equal title to it with Mr. Macklin. 
We are, 
SIR, 
Your obliged humble Servants, 


W. Mills, F, Leigh, Wi Pritchare= Berry, 
E. Mills, W. Havard, HH. Pritchard, E. Woodburn.” 


Mr. FLeerwoop, in the mean time, would 
not hearken to Mr. Macklin’s being engaged, 
though I oftered to play for a hundred guineas 
less this winter, if he would receive him into 
his house. I then made interest with Mr. 
Rich, who agreed, though his company was so 
full, to take in Mrs. Macklin at 3]. a week, and 
a benefit. I made an offer to Mr. Macklin of 


6l.a week out of my own salary for this sea- 


son 
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Son, as a consideration for his being out of ba- 
siness, and I told himI would allow him more, 
if his friends thought it not enough, till I 
could reconcile him with the manager. This 


he also refused. 


I pip enter into, an engagement the last 
summer with Mr. Macklin, to do our utmost 
to withstand any oppression of the managers 
against the players, and to set up a third com- 
pany, if possible; and our resolution was to act 


together. 


Ovr endeavours did not succeed; the per- 
sons, who came into the agreement, met, and, 
as there were no hopes of a third company, it 
was the opinion of all but Mr. Macklin, that 
every one should provide for himself; accord- 
ingly many of them did, and others were re- 


VOL. II. jected. 
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jected. [had very great proposals made me, 
but I refused them, and told the manager, I 
did not think it just in me to engage with 
him, till the others were reasonably provided 


for. 


Ye made an objection to Mr. Macklin; I 
reasoned the hardships often with him, and 
pressed him to receive him, and that I would 
be answerable for his behaviour. As oftenas I 
urged this, he told me, he could not take him 
into the house. J still kept off for. several 
weeks; and the rest of the people being 
greatly distressed, wrote to me and Mr. Mack- 
lin on the situation of these affairs; he sent 
them no answer to their repeated letters, but 
at Jast desired there might be a meeting of 
four gentlemen to determine the affair. The 
test of the players fixed their gentlemen, 


their 
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their time, their place, and he would not 


meet them. 


Mr. Mack tin often came to me upon hear- 
ing I was about to engage, and desired me to 
defer it for some days for particular reasons ; 
I did so several times, and told him I was 
willing to come into any scheme to do him 


service. 


Mr. Frretwoop still persisted in his reso- 
lution, and the other people being in the 
greatest distress, he told me that he had de- 
signed writing me a letter to desire me to en- 
gage: he did not do this, nor did I drop my 
solicitations to Mr. Fleetwood ; nay I still 
offered Mr. Fleetwood to take an hundred 
guineas less salary if he would engage him, but 

he 
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he protested he could not then, his affairs were 


so circumstanced. 


I turn applied to Mr. Rich; he refused 
taking both Mr. Macklin and his wife; but, 
upon many repeated applications, he consented 
to take Mrs. Macklin at 3/7. a week, and a 
benefit. I then proposed paying Mr. Macklin 
as a consideration for his being out of business 
6l. a week out of my salary for this season, 
to begin from the first day of my playing, and 
promised, in the mean time, I would conti- 
nually endeavour to bring about an agreement 
between him and the manager, and told him I 
would not rest till he was reinstated at Drury- 


Lane. This likewise he has refused. 


Havine laid these facts before the public, 
it may be expected that I should take notice 
of 
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of some things advanced by Mr. Macklin in 


his case. 


Mr. Mackin says, that he might have had 
2001. more salary, if he would have engaged 
with Mr. Fleetwood alone. He has omitted in 
his case the reasons he has always given why 
he was made that offer, which were to induce 
him to consent with the managers, to lower 
Mrs. Clive’s and my salary. I submit to the 
consideration of the public, whether it is pro- 
bable that Mr. Macklin should haye 200/. te 
reduce our salaries, who I may venture to say 
were of more service to the manager than him- 
self. But farther, I am authorised by the 
manager to acquaint the public, that he never 
made such an offer, but advanced him last 
season from 6/.a week, to gl. a week, merely 


from his pretence of an influence over me. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Quin and I entered into an agreement 
to act fora few nights together last summer, 
but how that could consequentially urge Mr. 
Fleetwood to engage Mr. Macklin I cannot 
possibly discover. I did agree to take Lin- 
coln’s-Inn-Fields playhouse, but Mr. Macklin 
knows, that he and Mr. Rich had consulted 
several times before about it, and the reason 
why we did not agree, was, that | would not 
consent to a cartel proposed by Mr. Macklin 
to me, by which the liberty we were then 


struggling for must have been entirely lost, 


Mr. Mack.in says, that my agreement 
with the manager absolutely excluded him 
from the theatre. This is a fact, which as 
Mr. Macklin has asserted, so it is incumbent 
upon him to prove it, as I here absolutely and 
solemnly disavow and deny all such agreement, 


and 
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and am ready to prove that I endeaveured to 


the utmost of my power to have him in- 
cluded. 


Mr. Macxtry last Saturday, when I told 
him of my going to engage, and upon my 
giving him an account of my proceedings, 
said I had done my utmost for him, an 
that his friends would shew their resentment 
to the manager, and not to me. Ife then 
told me, I might do him and myself ser- 
vice by speaking to my friends to join his, 
and not to proceed in my performance ill 
he was recalled; I told him I would do him 
any service that lay in my power, but as [I 
was engaged, I must do the manager's bu- 
siness, and that I should not speak to any 
friend in particular to be there. He then toid 


me, he would print his case; but I little 


" jmagined 


to 
LS 
ie”) 
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imagined he, of all men, would treat me in the 
manner he has done, or that he could prevail 
upon a set of gentlemen to condemn me un- 


hearc. by his false and incredible assertions. 


I must take notice of a most cruel and 
false yeport, which is not foreign to the sub- 
ject, as it has been raised on purpose to hurt 
me at this time, which is, that I have spoken 
disrespectfully of the gentlemen of Ireland. 
I do hereby solemnly uvow never to have 
spoke, or thought even, with ind:fference of 
that country, of which f shall ever have the 
most grateful :emembrance for the many sig- 


nal marks of favour I received there. 


Bur to ene all disputes with Mr. Mack- 
lin about the breach of promise, it was pro- 
posed by his uwn friend in his presence, that 


if 
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if the manager could not be prevailed upon to 
admit him into the company, I should pay him 
a salary out of my own in proportion to our 
incomes: what I have offered is more than 
was required, and yet this is esteemed by him 


an injurious proposal. 


I ask pardon of the public for the incor- 
rectness of this defence of my conduct; but 
the attack upon me was sudden and unex- 
pected: as Mr. Macklin published his case so 
lately. Had he allowed me more time, I 
might have finished this paper more to the sa- 
tisfaction of the public. As the case stands, I 
submit my character and conduct to the 
world, and am ready to acquiesce to its im- 
partial judgement. 


D. GARRICK. 


December 7, 1743. 
A 
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Mr. GARRICK’s ANSWER 


TO THE 


CASE 


OF 


CHARLES MACKLIN, COMEDIAN. 


SIR, 

YOUR printed Answer to my Case, if it 
had been less tedious or confused, should have 
received an earlier notice; yet, though it is in- 
cumbent upon me to make a Reply, I chuse 


at 
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at present to address it only to yourself, with- 
out presuming any further to apply to the 
public: sensible as I am, that my distress has 
obt ined some regard, not from any impor- 
tance or merit of mine, but from a general 
abhorrence of treachery and desertion; and 
from the resolution of gentlemen of honour 
to discourage and brand a faithless conduct, 


upon whatever stage it shall venture to a ppear, 


You are pleased to take notice at first of 
the art of writing and enchantment of words 
in my case; and desire to be excused for your 
own deficiency in these particulars. It seems 
truth is all that you wish to be tried by, and, 
that the integrity of your conduct may be 


fairly determined by that sacred principle, 


How 


ts 
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How well you have supported yourself 
upon this basis, and proved the falsity of my 
case, will immediately appear. We had so- 
lemnly engaged to adhere to each other; and, 
in consequence of this, you insisted with me, 
that I should refuse to agree with Mr. Fleet- 
wood for this season; and accordingly, out of 
regard to my engagements with you, and to 
your earnest request, I did refuse to agree, 
though I was solicited to it by the manager. 
This you have not been able to deny. That 
you solemnly protested you would never de- 
sert me, after the dance you had led me to 
take; and that our dernier resort, according to 
your own frequent declaration, was to act to- 
gether for the winter in Ireland; you have not 
pretended to controyert. And yet, notwith- 
standing these solemn declarations between 
us, the faithful adherence on my part, and 


your 


i) 
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your repeated protestations of fidelity and 
steadiness, it is evident that you have abso- 
lutely deserted me, and agreed with Mr. Fleet- 
wood yourself, in exclusion of me from the 


theatre, 


Yo these clear allegations, which you have 
not been able to deny, what answer have you 
given? Why, ist. That we both afterwards 
entered into a contract with other actors, 
which was dissolved; and therefore that al} 
your prior engagements to me were dissolved 
likewise; though you acknowledge, that I 
always declared they were not to be dissolyed. 
2dly. That you were intreated to desert me, 
by a letter from several necessitous actors. 
3dly. That you have fairly and generously 
offered me a part of the gains you are to make 
by your desertion; and that I am so unrea- 


sonable 


tg 
N 
— 
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sonable and obstinate as to reject this honour 


able proposal. 


‘Tris is the whole substance of your prolix 
answer; which I shall now particularly con- 
sider, according to the respect which I desire 
to pay to every thing youalledge. Long after 
my refusal to act with Mr. Fleetwood by 
your persuasion, and our solemn engagements 
to each other, it was agreed by us both, to 
receive the assistance of other actors, which 
they voluntarily offered, in order to give the 
more weight to an application for redress by 
the united petition of an oppressed body. 
But as soon as this scheme was defeated, our 
union with these actors, founded upon this 
application, was dissolved by consent; and 
we two of course recurred to our original en- 


gagements. ‘This scheme of joining to our- 


selves 
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selves the rest of the actors, being only a pur- 
suit of our original engagements, not a dis- 
solution of them; and after the defeat of this 
scheme, we were at liberty to try any other 
expedient, or upon the failure of all, our dernier 


resort was fixed for acting together in Ireland. 


THESE were your own sentiments confirmed 
by the most solemn repeated protestations, 
until some persons, taking hold of your na- 
tural propensity to fickleness, put you (to use 
your own phrase in your answer) upon getting 
rid of your engagements as well as you could; 
and furnished you with this new kind of logic, 
that every contract or step’ in pursuit of a first 
engagement actually dissolyes that engage- 


ment, 


To 
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To illustrate this further: put the case, that 
a person has entered into a solemn agreement 
with another, and drawn him thereby from an 
advantageous situation, upon repeated protes- 
tations never to desert him; suppose after- 
wards that they receive the assistance of other 
persens in order to execute a particular scheme 
which fails: it is evident that the union with 
the rest, so far a3 it is rounded upon this par- 
ticular scheme, is fairly dissolved ; but can any 
gentleman of honour say, that the original 
agreement between the first two contractors is 
broken thereby, without the consent of both? 
or that the person, who first seduced the other 
from his easy situation, can justly relinquish 
him to the resentment of one, who was his 
friend, and whom this seducer had forced him 


to make his enemy ? 


Pur 
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Pur the case farther, that this seducer, at 
the same time, curries favour himself with the 
person to whose resentment he relinquishes 
the other; and thus gratifies, not only a trea- 
cherous, but also an Priciode disposition, and 
then be so good to tell, whose picture this is; 
for you very well know and area fond admirer 


of the original. 


Tue second part of your defence is a letter 
to me from several of the actors, who were 
concerned in the scheme for applying for re- 
dress. They tell me according to the lesson, 
which was given them, and the new logic, 
that they understood, “ The disappointment 
“ of a licence to be an absolute dissolution of 
“all engagements ; and desire, in regard to 
“their necessities, that I will not insist upon 
“any penalties of honour with you, but will 


MOL eT: absolutely 
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ce 


absolutely ¢elease you from all promises ; 


ce 


that I may go myself over to Ireland, sepa- 


na 


< 


rate from my wife, who was to be provided 
« for here, and that probably things might in 
‘ future seasons wear a more kind aspect in 
« my favour.’ This was such a mean impo- 
sition upon their distress, calculated merely to 
be produced in a defence of your desertion, 
that I disdained to give it an answer. But it 
ought to be known, that, when this letter was 
carried to Mrs. Clive, and her name to it de- 
sired, she had the honour and spirit to refuse, 
upon any consideration, to be made so ridi- 
culous a fool to so base a purpose. And you 
ought to have been ashamed yourself of suf- 
fering such an ungenerous hardship to be put. 
upon the subscribers, and much more to be 
ashamed of putting such a piece of mockery 


upon the public. 
THE 
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Tue letter to yourself from the same actors 
is full of the same new logic, obtained in the 
same manner; and it is possible you may pro- 
cure some farther letters in defence of the 
former. But to save you that trouble, you 
need only declare publicly under your hand, 
that you neither approved nor know of the 
expedient of those letters to yourself and me, 
before they were sent to each of us; and also, 
that you had entered into no treaty with the 
manager for your owh admission, exclusive of 
me, before you received this letter from the 
actors. Some charitable friend ought to have 
informed you, that these particulars were ab- 
solutely requisite to have been inserted at first 
in your answer; in order to shew that this 
part of your answer was not a collusion; and 
it is now absolutely incumbent upon you, to 
make this declaration, in order to prove that 


you 
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you have not grossly prevaricated in your so~ 


lemn appeal to the public. 


Wuewn you have made such a declaration, 
it I do not undeniably prove it to be false, L 
will allow this part of your defence all the 
just weight it can possibly have; which is, that 
several necessitous actors desired you to break 
your solemn engagements with me, and that 
you accordingly broke them, against my con- 


sent, to my utter ruin and exclusion from live- 


hood. 


Tue last part of your defence is, that you 
have fairly and generously offered me a part 
of the gains you are to make by your deser- 
tion, and that I have been so unreasonable as 
to refuse those terms as injurious. This offer 
is very far from proving your integrity to your 


engagements ; 
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engagements; on the contrary, it is only pro- 
duced-in order to palliate your breach of them. 
Besides, your sincerity in it is much to be ques- 
tioned, notwithstanding your solemn declara- 
tion of it to the public. But all that TI desire 
of you, and have a right to desire, is, that you 
will fulfil your former engagements; or that I 
may be replaced in the theatre, from whence 
you seduced me, upon only three-fourths of 
the same weekly salary, which I had the last 
season, and was offered for this season by Mr. 
Fleetwood, as a proper punishment of my 
folly in relying upon your faith, which is nearly 


allied in every respect to Gallic fidelity 


TuHeEre are other particulars in youranswer. 
which, though foreign to the purpose, I shall 
give a reply to: one of these is, when you tell 
me, that I omitted to mention upon what ac- 


COUNL 
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count I was to receive an advancement of 
2001. extraordinary from the manager for this 
season; this, say you, he has always declared 
was, to induce him to consent with the ma- 
nager to lower ‘“ Mrs.-Clive’s and your salary.” 
I do still aver it to be the fact, notwithstand- 
ing the order you have received to deny it, 
that Mr. Fleetwood, upon a design of reducing 
the salaries of most of the actors, offered me 
an extraordinary sum of 200/. provided | 
would¢do my utmost to check all combina+ 


tions for opposing such a reduction. 


You add, “I shall submit it to the consj- 
“ deration of the public, how likely it a that 
«* Mr. Macklin should have 2001. to reduce 
our salaries, who, I may yenture to say, 
were of move service to the manager than 
himself,” However unlikely it may seem 


to 
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to you, it will be easily apprehended by others, 
that, ina design of reducing the salaries of the 
actors in general, which, according to your 
usual propensity to falsehood, you confine to 
Mrs. Clive and yourself only, the private con- 
currence of one of the body was a very neces- 
sary acquisition to be made ; especially of one, 
who to say nothing of his aon on the stage, 
had some weight, and a character for steadiness 
amongst the rest af the actors. And I must 
tell you, that if you are not thought to be suf- 
ficiently humbled to the manager’s content, 
by your natorions .treachery ta myself, and 
your established reputation for it in the opi- 
nion of others, it will be the manager's busi- 
ness now to gain some actor of weight to his 
interest, in order to check and disconcert your 


future exorbitancy. 


Tue 
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Tue reason why I omitted to mention in 
my case upon what account I was to receive 
this additional 200 7. was because it was no- 
thing to the purpose of the dispute between 
us, Which depends only upon these questions : 
Whether we had not entered into solemn en- 
gageients to adhere to each other? Whether, 
1 consequence of these, you did not prevent 
me from agreeing with Mr. Fleetwood for 
this season? And whether you have not since 
relinquished me to Mr. Ficetwood’s resent- 
ment, and, at the same tine, agreed with him 


yourself, in exciusion of me from the theatre? 


‘THESE are the points upon which my com- 
plaints against you are founded; and there- 
fore it is no wonder indeed that you are en- 
deavouring to desert them, and to slip inte 


other questions. 


AT 
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Ar the same time, my refusal to be bribed 
to betray the rest of my brethren, is a circum- 
‘stance, which, if you had possessed any judge- 
ment, you would particularly have avoided to 
mention, as it naturally leads us to reflect on 
your opposite conduct. When I have before 
said, that your contract with the rest of the 
actors, so far as it was founded upon the ap- 
plication for redress, was fairly dissolved upon 
the defeat of the scheme, I have not concluded 
any other engagements you entered into at 
the time of that dissolution: how honourably 
vou have performed these engagements, and 
what reduction you suffer yourself, whilst 
several of the rest are reduced to two-thirds, 
or one-half of their former salaries, I leave your 
own conscience, under the load of a pocket 
agreement, besides your apparent advantages, 


and the public sighs of these actors, to testify. 


Not 
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Nor that I expect you will discover any 
puncture or throb at your heart, except for 
the farther advancement of your own wages ; 
these indeed are a sort of qualms, with which 
the manager will find you continually troubled; 
you were excessively subject to them, whilst 
you acted with Mr. Giffard, at Goodman's 
Fields, where you were strangely uneasy in 
your mind, and had odd fits of longing ; till at 
last you had usurped one-halr the profits of the 
whole theatre from that generous manager, 
whom the next season afterwards, you meanly 
deserted in his treaty with Mr. Fleetwood, 
contrary to your solemn engagements; and 
atter you had gone through with him, as you 
have since done with me, a winter and sum- 
mer, in the warmest protestations of friend- 


ship and fidelity. 


Ir 
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Ir is well known to the whole body of the 
acturs, whose letter you quote, that at the 
time of the dissolution of our contract with 
then, you protested to me, in their presence, 
at your own Cimber that you would be the 
last person, who should engage with the ma- 
nager ; in which beliet you injuriously kept 
me by repeated promises to the same purpose 
before several gentlemen, till within a few 
days before you declare? your agreement with 


Mr. F leetwood, 


ANOTHER charge, which though foreign 
from the real question between us, is, that 
Mr. Fleetwood advanced my salary last season 
merely trom my pretence of an influence over 
you. This, you may very well remember, you 
imagined in your several starts of suspicion 
ut the beginning of the last season; and before 


you 
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you would engage, insisted upon knowing 
whether I had made any advantages to my- 
self, upon such pretences ; when you were 
solemnly assured, and satisfied by Mr. Fleet- 
wood, that I had not. How, therefore, you can 
yenture to introduce Mr. Fleetwood as now 
declaring the contrary, I must leave bim and 


you to determine. 


Tuat Mr. Fleetwood desired me to attach 
you to his interest, as far as should lie in my 
power, I do not deny; and I sincerely endea- 
youred in this and every other method I could 
to promote his advantage. How far this in 
general, as well as my diligence as an actor, 
might advance my merit with the manager, I 
cannot decide; nor do I apprehend it  dis- 
honourable in any actor to be as serviceable as 
he can in attaching the rest to the manager, 


Pp revided 
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— as 
provided he is not bribed to concur in any 
Oppression or exclusion. But this insinua- 
tion of my stealing merit from you, is a just 
specimen of the vanity and dirtiness of your 
tem perme) OU know very well,-that I have 
often advised you, upon many circumstances 
ef your acting, which-you have allowed to be 
right, and accordingly adopted my advice; 
and Iam not conscious that I had ever more 
benefit from you, than you constantly received 
from my friendship. But as your merit upon 
the stage is vastly superior to mine, this gives 
me the greater right to complain of your breach 
of engagements. It was upon the strength of 
your power, that I ventured to secede from the 
manager; and when we had united our force 
together, it was the more ungenerous in vou, 
who was the strongest, to be guilty of deser- 
tion; and as you were the steward of the 


greater 
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greater part, I have the stronger reason to call 


you to account. 


As to my writing to Ireland, to know how 
the stage went on there, (which is the auk« 
ward phrase in your answer) or my consult- 
ing with any other person, without your know- 
ledge or corisent, it was only, in order for our 
mutual information; and I always acquainted 
you with every particular. ‘The question is, 
Whether I ever made any agreement for my- 
self, or attempted to make one separate fiom 
you? And you may blame me with as much 
force, as is contained in this charge, for having 
ever conversed with a person in your absence. 
Of the same sort are all the rest of your 
trifling assertions, particularly that about Lin- 
coln’s Inn-Fields playhouse, which is false, 
and foreign to the point of your treachery. In 


short, 
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jms, 


short, through the whole you have only mis- 


taken a mist of words fora cloud of witnesses. 


Ir is necessary, before I conclude, to remark 
upon your unhandsome introduction of the 
meetings of gentlemen upon our business, 
without their leave for your inserting such cir- 
cumstances; and though you know that the 
result of these meetings was always against 
you, and confirmed your engagements, yet you 
cannot forbear to give a pretended shuffling 
account in your favour of what passed upon 
those occasions: which not being permitted 
to appear, I shall desist from observing any 
further upon such meetings; but your propen- 
sity to betray having led vou to publish some- 
what of what passed only between ourselves 
on the Saturday before you acted contrary to 
eur agreement, that no use or mention should 


be 
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be made of that mecting, it is proper to rectify 
your imperfect account of it, and to add one 
material circumstance you have omitted, which 
is, that you bogvied at joining your friends to 
mine, in order to make a clamour against you, 
yet you assured me, that you hoped you should 
be prevented by gentlemen from acting, until 


il was reinstated in the theatre. 


Arrer this, it must appear extremely ridi- 
culous in (what you call) your sincere detail 
to observe you declaiming against the unjust 
and dishonest methods I took to disturb the 
audience, and prejudice your performance. 
This circumstance I have mentioned with vio- 
lence to myself, although you have already 
published a great part of the conversation, 
without any restraint. But as you have no 
notion of honour, obligations, or a regard to 


the 
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the characters of gentlemen, who have con- 
descended to attend to our personal squabbles, 
it is impossible to contend with you, however 
unjust your cause is, without shooting back 


your own poisoned arrows, 


To conclude, if I have treated you with any 
asperity in this reply, it has been dictated by a 
severe feeling of the wrongs you have done 
me, and by that just resentment, which every 
man of common spirit and sense must. bear 


against treacherous usage. 


If you had been sincere in your ostentatious 
professions of humanity and integrity, you 
would have referred the affair in dispute be- 
tween us to the arbitration of gentlemen of 
honour and impartiality, which you know I 
have often invited you to; and by their de- 


VOL. I. cision 
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cision I am ready to abide, without any re+ 


serve. 


I HAVE now only to desire you calmly to 
reflect, whether you have proved my case to 
be a false and scandalous libel, according to 
your arrogant adyertisement in the public 
papers; and to remember, that you have 
caused it to be declared in your name to a 
crouded theatre, that you will never attempt 
to act again, until you have proved your in- 


iegrity to me and to every other comedian. 


CHARLES MACKLIN. 


roth Dec. 1743. 
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TO THE 


FOUNDLING. 


SPOKEN BY MRS. CIBBERs 


I KNOW you all expect, from seeing me, 
An epilogue of strictest purity ; 
Some formal lecture, spoke with prudish face, 
To shew our present joking giggling race, 
True joy consists —in gravity and grace ! 
But why am I for ever made the tool 


Of ev'ry squeamish moralizing fool ? 
Condemn’d 
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Condemn’d to sorrow all my life, must I 

Ne’er make you laugh, because I make you cry ? 
Madam, (say they) your face denotes your heart ; 
‘Tis yours to melt us in the mournful part. 

So from the looks, our hearts they prudish deem t 
Alas! poor souls! we are not what we seem. 
Though prudence oft our inclination smothers, 
We grave ones, love a joke as well as others. 
From such dull stuff what profit can you reap ? 


You cry—'tis very fine !—(yawns) and fall asleep. 


Happy that bard, blest with uncommon art, 
Whose wit Gan chear, and not corrupt the heart! 
Iavpy that play’r, whose skill can chase the spleen, 


And leave no worse inhabitant within 


*Mongst friends, our author is a modest man, 
But wicked wits will cavil at his plan. 
Damn it (says one) this stuff will never pass ; 
The git wants nature, and the rake’s an ass. 


Had 
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Had J, like Belmont, heard a damscl’s cries, 

I would have pink’d her keeper, sciz’d the prize, 

Whipt to a coach, not valued tears a fardin, 

But drove away like smoke—to Covent-Garden ; 

There to some house corfyenient would have carried 
her ; 

And then—dear soul !—the devil should have mar - 
ried her. 

But this our author thought too hard upon her; 

Besides, his spark, forsooth, must have some ho- 
nour! 

The fool’s a fabulist !=he deals in fiction, 

Or he had giv’n him vice—without restriction. 

Of fable all his characters partake; 

Sir Charles is virtuous—and for virtue’s sake ! 

Nor vain nor blust’ring is the soldier writ ; 

His rake has conscience, modesty, and wit. 

The ladies too!—how oddly they appear! 


fis prude is chaste, and his coquet sincere. 


ly 
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In short, so strange a groupe ne’er trod the stage, 
At once to please, and satirize the age | 
For you, ye fair! his muse has chiefly sung; 
’Tis you have touch’d his heart, and tun’d his 
tongue. 
The sex’s champion let the sex defend; 
A soothing poet is a charming friend: 
Your favours, here bestow’d, will meet reward; 


So as you love dear fiatt’ry—save your bard. 


No. VI. 
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No. VI. 


LORD BOLINGBROKE’s LETTER 


TO 


AARON HILL, ESQ, 


Sir, 


I Have read, since I came hither, with Mr. 
Pope, the Inquiry into the Merit of Assassina- 
tion, and the tragedy of Cesar, with the de- 
dication, by which you intend much honour 
to my name. [If the treatise has not entirely 
convinced me that Cesar was a patriot, it has 


convinced me, at least, in spite of all ancient 


and 
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and modern prejudices, that he was as much 
so as Pompey; and that liberty would have 


been as safe in his hands asthe other’s. 


Tue tragedy is finely wrote; the characters 
ate admirably well drawn; the sentiments are 
noble, beyond the power of words; and the 
expression, dignified as it is, can add nothing 


to the sublime. 


We have doubted (Mfr. Pope and I) whether, 
in some few instances, the utmost effort of 
language has not obscured the beauty and 
force of thought. If it became me to say any 
thing more of the dedication than this, that, 
by inscribing to me one of the noblést dramas 
that our language, or any other, can boast, 
you transmit my character to posterity with 
greater advantage than any I could have given 


it, 
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it, I would say, that I feel a laudable vanity 
to be thought the friend, as well as the ad- 
mirer, of so great a writer; and, therefore, 
should be still better pleased, if you treat me 
in a stile less elevated and less distant from 
that familiarity, which I shall always be: ex- 
tremely glad to hold with you, 


I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient, 
And most humble Servant, 


BOLINGBROKE, 


No. VII. 
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———________—! 
SS 


No. VII. 


PROLOGUE 


TO 


GIL BLAS. 


SPOKEN BY MR. WOODWARD. 
In the Character of a Critic, with a Catcall in his hand. 


Ane you all ready ? here’s your music! here ! * 
Author, sneak off, we'll tickle you, my dear. 
The fellow stop’d me in a hellish fright— 

Pray Sir, says he, must I be damn’d to-night ? 


* Blowing his Catcall, 
Damn’'d ! 
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Damn’d! surely friend—don’t hope for our com- 
pliance, 

Zounds, Sir !—a second | play’s downright defiance. 
Tho’ once, poor rogue, we pity’d your condition, 
Here’s the true recipe—for repetition. 
Well Sir, says he, e’en as you please, so then, 
Tl] never trouble you with plays again. 
But hark ye, poet !—won’t you tho’, says I? 
’Pon honour—then we'll damn you, let me die. 
Shan’t we, my bucks ? let’s take bim at his word— 
Damn him—or by my soul, he’ll write a third. 
The man wants money, I suppose—but mind ye— 
Tell him you've left your charity behind ve. 
A pretty plea, his wants to our regard! 
As if we bloods had bowels fora bard! 
Besides, what men of spirit, now a-days, 
Come to give sober judgements of new plays? 
It argues some good nature to be quiet— 


Good nature !—ay—but then we lose a riot. 


The 
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ae eee 
The scribbling fool may beg and make a fuss, 
"Tis death to him—what then ?—’tis sport to ts, 
Don’t mind me tho’—for all my fun and jokes, 
The ard may find us bloods good natur’d folks. 
No crabbed critics—foes to rising merit— 
Write but with fire—and we'll applaud with spirit— 
Our author aims at no dishonest ends, 
He knows no enemies, and boasts some friends ; 
He takes no methods down your throats to cram it, 


£o if you like it, save it, if not—damn it, 


No. VII. 
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hea sameioe 


No. VIII. 


PROLOGUE 
BY 
WILLIAM WHITEHEAD, Esa. 
ON WDE REVIVAL OF 
EVERY MAN IN HIS HUMOUR, 


Caitics! your favour is our author's right : 
The well known scenes we shall produce to-night 
Are no weak efforts of a modern pen, 

But the strong touches of immortal Ben ; 


A rough 
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A rough old bard, whose honest pride disdain’d 
Applause itself, unless by merit gain’d; 
And would to-night your loudest praise disclaim, 
Should his great soul perceive the doubtful fame 


Not to his labour granted, but his name. 


Boldly he wrote, and boldly told the age, 

« He dar’d not prostitute the usetul stage ; 

“* Or purchase their delight at such a rate, 

« As, for it, he himself must justly hate ; 

« But rather begg’d, they would be pleas’d to see 

« From him, such plays, as other plays should be; 

© Would learn from him to scorn a motley scene, 

« And leave their Monsters, to be pleas’d with 
scrrnieneys ’ 

Thus spoke the bard, and though the times are 
chang’d, 

Since his free muse for fools the city rang’d ; 


And satire had not then appear’d in state, 


To lash the finer follies of the great ; 


Yet 
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Yet let not prejudice infect your mind, 
Nor slight the gold, because not quite refin’d, 
With no false niceness this performance view, 
Nor damn for low, whate’er is just and true. 
Sure to those scenes some honour should be paid, 
Which Camden patroniz’d, and Shakespeare play’d. 
Nature was nature then, and still SUIVIVES ; 
The garb may alter, but the substance lives; 
Lives in this play; where each may find complete. 
His pictur’d self:—then favour the deceit ; 
Kindly forget the hundred years between; 


Become old Britons, and admire old Ben. 
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No. IX. 


PROLOGUE 


MOORE’s COMEDY 


OF THE 


GAMESTER. 


Like fam’d La Mancha’s Knight, who, lance itt 
hand, 
Mounted his steed to free th’enchanted land, 
Our Quixote bard sets out a monster-taming, 
Arm’d at all points, to fight that hydra—gaming. 
Aloft 
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Aloft on Pegasus he waves his pen, 


And huris defiance at the caitiff’s den. 


The first on fancied giants spent his rage, 
But this has more than windmills to engage. 
He combats passion rooted in the soul, 
Whose pow’rs at once delight you and controu! ; 
Whose magic bondage each lost slave enjoys, 


Nor wishes freedom, tho’ the spell destroys. 


To save our land from this magician’s charms, 
And rescue maids and matrons from his arms, 
Our knight poetic comes !—And O ye fair! 
This black enchanter’s wicked arts beware; 

His subtle poison dims the brightest eyes, 
Arid, at his touch, each grace and beauty dies. 
Love, gentleness, and joy, to rage give way, 
And the soft ‘dove becomes a bird of prey. 
May this, our bold advent’rer break the spell, 
And drive the demon to his native hell. 


Ye 


VOL. IT, 
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Ye slaves of passion, and ye dupes of France, 
Wake all your pow’rs from this destructive trance ; 
Shake off the shackles of this tyrant vice; 

Hear other calls than those of cards and dice! 
Be learn’d in nobler arts, than arts of play, 
And other debts than those of honour pay. 
No longer live insensible to shame, ’ 


Lost to your country, families, and fame. 


Could our romantic muse this work atchieve, 
Would there one honest heart in Britain grieve ? 
Th’attempt, tho’ wild, would not in vain be made, 


if ev’ry honest band would lend its aid. 


No. 
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Rees) 


No. X. 


PROLOGUE 


SPOKEN BY MR. FOOTE, OCTOBER 1753. 


THE many various objects that amuse 
These busy curious times, by way of news, 
Are plays, elections, murders, lott’ries, Jews *. 
All these compounded fly throughout the nation, 
And set the whole in one great fermentation ! 
True British hearts the same high spirit shew, 


Be they to damn a farce, or fight a foe. 


* The Bill for Naturalizing the Jews raised a popular cla- 


mour, 


One 
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One day for liberty the Briton fires ; 

The next he flames—for Canning * or for Squires: 

In like extremes your laughing humour flows: 


Have ye not roar’d from pit to upper rows, 


And all the jest was—W hat ?—a fidler’s nose +. 
Pursue your mirth; each night the jest grows stronger, 


For as you fret the man,-—his nose looks longer. 


Among the trifles, which occasion prate, 
Ev'n J, sometimes, am matter of debate, 
Whene’er my faults or follies dre the question, 
Fach draws his wit out, and begins dissection. 
Sir Peter Primrose, smirking o’er his tea, 
Sinks from himself and poltics to me: 
Papers, boy !—here, Sir?—TTam, what news to-day! 


Foote, Sir, is advertis’d :—W hat, run away ? 


* Elizabeth Canning was said, at this time, to have lived 4 
wumber of days on a crust of Bread and water; Mary Squires 
Was a gipsey. 

¥ Cervetti, one of the band in the orchestra, on account of & 


prodigious long nose, was called Nosey by the Upper Gallery. 
5 
No, 


oS) 
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No, Sir; lie acts this night at Drury-Lane ; 

How’s that ?—cries Feeble Grub ; Foote come again ! 
I thought that fool had done his devil’s dance; 
Why, wa’n’t he hang’d some months ago in France? 
Upstarts Machone, and thus the room harangued : 
«« “Tis true, his friends gaye out that he was hang’d ; 
** But to be sure ’twas all a hum;—le case 

** T’ve seen him since,—and after such disgrace, 

** No shantleman would dare to shew his face.” 

Lo him replied a sneering bonny Scot ; 5 
“© You raisin reet, my friend, haunged he was not, | 
* But neither you nor I can tell how soon he'll 


gaung to pot. 


Thus each, as fancy drives, his wit displays ; 
Such js the tax each son of folly pays, 
On this my scheme they many names bestow ; 
Tis fame,—'tis pride,—nay worse,—the pockets 
low. 


Y own 
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I own I’ve pride, ambition, vanity, 

And what is still more strange,—perhaps you'll see, 
Though not so great a portion of it—modesty ! 
For you I'll curb each self-sufficient thought, 
And kiss the rod, whene’er you point the fault. 
“Many my passions are, tho’ one my view, 


They all concenter in the pleasing you. 


No. XI. 
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INo. XI. 


PROLOGUE 
TO 


FLORIZEL anno PERDITA. 


To various things the stage has been compar’d, 
As apt ideas strike each hum’rous bard. 
This night, for want of better simile, 
‘Let this our theatre a tavern be; 
The poets vintners, and the waiters we. 
So, as the cant and custom of the trade is, 


You're welcome, gem’men; kindly, welcome, ladies, 


To 
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To draw in customers our bills are spread; 

You cannot miss the sign;—’tis Shakespeare's head! 
From this same head, this fountain-head divine, 
For different palates springs a diff’rent wine, 
In which no tricks to strengthen, or to thin ‘em 5 
Neat as imported ;—no +rench brandy in ’em. 
Iience for the choicest spirits flows champaign, 
Whose sparkling atoms shoot thro’ ev'ry vein, | 
Then mount, in magic yapours, to th’ enraptur’d | 

brain ! | 
Hence flow for martial minds potations strong, 
And sweet love-portions for the fair and young. 
For you, my hearts of oak (Upper Gallery) tor your 

regale, 
There’s good old English stingo, mild and stale. 
For high luxurious souls, with luscious smack, 
There's Sir John Falstaff is a butt of sack. 
And, if the stronger liquors more invite ye; 
Bardolph is gin, and Pistol aqua-vite. 

But 
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—__ ______- 


But should you call for Falstaff; where to find him? 
He’s »one *,—nor left one cup of sack behind him: 
Suak in his elbow-chair, no more he'll roam, 

No iove with inerry wags to Eastcheap come ; 
He’s gone,—to jest, and laugh, and give his sack at 


home. 


As for the learned critics, brave and deep, 

uo catch at words,—and catching fall asleep, 
Who in the storms of passion,—hum and haw! 
For such our master will no liquor draw: 
So blindly thoughtful, and so darkly read, 
They take Tom Durfey’s for the Shakes pearcis Head. 


A yintner once acquir’d both praise and gain, 
And sold much perry for the best champaign, 
Some rakes this precious stuff did so allure, 

They drank whole nights;—what’s that when wine 


is pure t 


* Quin had retired from the Stage, 


Come, 
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Come, fill a bumper, Jack ,—I will, my Lord ; 
Here’s cream, damn’d fine, immense, upon my word! 
Sir William, what say you ?—the best, believe me, 


Is this—eh, Jack ;—the devil can’t deceive me. 


Thus the wise critic too mistakes his wine, 
Cries out with lifted eyes--~’tis great, divine ! 
Then jogs his neighbopr, as the wonders strike him; 
This Shakespeare!---Shakespeare ! ch! there’s no- 


thing like him ! 


In this night’s various and enchanted cup, 
Some little perry’s mix’d for filling up ; 
The five long acts, from which our three are taken, 
Stretch’d out to sixteen years, lay by forsaken : 
Lest then this precious liquor run to waste, 
*Tis now confin’d, and bottl’d for your taste. 
Tis my chief wish, my joy, my only plan, 


To lose no drop of that immortal man. 


No. XII. 
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No, XII. 


GARRICK’s LETTER 
TO 


Dr. SMOLLET. 
Nov. 26, 17577 
SIR, 

THERE was a mistake made by our office 
keepers to your prejudice, which has given 
me much uneasiness. ‘Though the expence 
of our theatre every night amounts to gol. 
and upwards, yet we take no more from gen- 
tlemen, who write for the theatre, and who 
produce an original performance, than sixty 


guineas; 
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guineas; they who alter only an old play, 
pay eighty guineas for the expence, as in the 
instance of Amphitryon. This occasioned 
the mistake, which I did not discover till 
lately. Though it is very reasonable to take 
four-score pounds for the expence of the 
house, yet as we have pot yet regulated this 
matter, I cannot possibly agree that Dr, 
Smollet shall be the first precedent, I have 
inclosed a draught upon Mr. Clutterbuck for 


the sum due to you. 
Iam, most sincerely, 


Your most obedient humble Servant, 


D. GARRICk. 


SMOLLET was sensibly touched by this act 
of politeness, and in a letter to Mr. Garrick, 
declared that, in what he had published con- 


cerning 
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te 
cerning him, in his account of the liberal arts, 
he had spoken the language of his heart, and 
that he could not, in such a part of his work, 
forbear doing justice toa genius, who had no 
rival. Besides, he thought it a duty incum- 
bent on him to make a public atonement in a 
work of truth, for the wrongs done him in 


a work of fiction. 


re 4 a , 
ie Ie 
2 


a ih 
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mae 


No. XIII. 


PROLOGUE 
TO 
Tue WAY tro KEEP HIM, 
AND THE 
DESERT ISLAND. 

SPOKEN BY MR. GARRICK. 

(In the Character of a Drunken Post.) 
Axt, all shall out; all that I know and feel; 

I will by heav’n—to higher pow’rs appeal! 


Tis not my way to cheat by false delight: 
No, no, they can’t say that with all their spite. 
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a 
Ay! you may frown (Looks behind the Scenes) ’'m 
at you, great and small, _ 
Your poet, players, manager and all ! 
These fools within here swear that I’m in liquor; 
My passion warms me : makes my utt’rance thicker. 
I totter too,—but that’s the gout and pain ; 
French wines and living high have been my bane. 
From all temptations now I wisely steer me, 
Nor will I suffer one fine woman near me. 
And this I sacrifice to give you pleasure ; 
for you, I’ve coin’d my brains, and (Pulls out @ 
Manuscript) here’s the treasure. 
AA treasure this of profit and delight ; 
And all thrown by toi this damn’d stuff to-night! 
This is a play would water ey’ry eye! 
If I but look upon’t, it makes me cry. 
This play would tears from blood-stzin’d soldiers 
draw, 
And melt the bowels of hard-hearted law ; 
Wonld 
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Would fore and aft the storm-proof sailor rake; 
Keep turtle-eating aldermen awake ! 

Would the cold blood of ancient maidens thrill, 
And make ev’n pretty younger tor gues lie stilf. 
This play not ev’n managers would refuse, 


Had heav’n but giv’n e’m any brains to chuse. 


Your bard to-night, bred in the ancient | 
Designs and measures all by critic rule ; 
*Mongst friends,—it goes no further,—he’s a fool. J 
So yery classic, and so very dull, 
His Desert Island is his own clear skull. 
No soul to make the play-house ring and rattle, 
No trumpets, thunder, ranting, storms, and battle, * 
But all your fine poetic prittle prattle. 
The plot is this:—a lady’s cast away, 
Long before the beginning of the play, 
And they are taken by a fisherman, 
The lady and the child;—'ts Bayes’s plan, 


So on he blunders;—he’s an Irishman! 


‘Tis 


Ga 
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“Lis ail alike, —his comic stuff I mean; 

T hate all humour; it gives me the spleen, 

Sodamn’em bothwithall my heart, unsight, unseen. 

But should you ruin him, still ’m undone ; 

T’ve tried all ways to bring my phoenix on. 

Flatter I can with any cf our tribe; 

Can cut and slash ;—indeed I cannot bribe; 

What must I do then ?—_beg you to subscribe. 

Be kind, ye boxes, gallery, and pit ; 

"Tis but a crown a-piece (Shews his Play) for all 

this wit ; 

All sterling wit ;—to puff myself I hate ; 

You'll ne’er supply your wants at such a rate. 

"Tis worth your money; I would scorn to wrong yey 

You smile consent, I'll send my hat among ye. 
(Going, returns.) 

So much beyond all praise your bounties swell, 

Not my own tongue my gratitude can tell ; 


* A little flattery sometimes does well.” 


VOL. If, No. XIV 
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No, XIV. 


PROLOGUE 
SPOKEN BY MR. GARRICK, 


(On his Appearance after his Return from Abroad,) 
BY HIS MAJESTY’S COMMAND, IN 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING, 
November 14th, 1765. 
Witn doubt, joy, apprehension, almost dumb, 
Once more to face this awful court I come ; 


Lest Benedick should suffer by my fear, 


Before he enters, I myself am here. 


I'm 
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I’m told (what flatt’ry to my heart !) that you 
Have wish’d to see me, nay have press’d it too ; 


Alas! ’twill prove another Mucu Apo ! 


I, like a boy, who long has truant play’d, 
No lessons got, no exercises made, 
On bloody Monday take my fearful stand, 


And often eye the birchen-scepter’d hand. 


"Tis twice twelve years since first the stage I trod, 
Enjoy’d your smiles, and felt the critic’s rod ; 
A very nine-pin I my stage-life through, 
Knock’d down by wits, set up again by you. 
In four-and-twenty years the spirits cool ; 
Is it not long enough to play the fool ? 
To prove it is, permit me to repeat 
What I have heard in passing through the street : 
A youth of parts, with ladies by his side, 
Thus cock’d his glass, and thro’ it shot my pride : 
« °Tis he, by Jove! grown quite a clumsy fellow ; 


« He’s fit for nothing—but a punchinello ! 
66 O 
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* O yes, for comic scenes,—S7r John--no furthers; 


* Ffe’s muchiioo fat,—for battles, rapes, and murder! 


Worn in the service, you my faults will spare, 
And make allowance for the wear and tear. 
The Chelsea pensioner, who rich in scars, 
Fights o’er in prattle all his former wars, 
Though past the service, may the young cones teach, 
To march—present—to fire—and mount tine breach. 


Should the drum beat to arms, at first he’l! grieve 


For wooden leg,—Jost eye,—and armless sleeve ; 
‘Then cocks his hat, looks fierce, and swells his chest; 


‘Tis for my king,—and, zounds! I'll do my best. 


No. XY 
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Nomeve 


PROLOGUE 
TO THE 


CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE. 


Ports and painters, who from nature draw 
Their best and richest stores, have made this law; 
That each should neighbourly assist his brother, 


And steal with decency from one another. 


To night, your matchless Hogarth gives the 
thought, 
Which from his canyass to the stage is brought. 
And 
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Aud who so fit to warm the poet’s mind, 

As he, who pictur’d morals and mankind ? 

But not the same our character and scenes; 

We labour for one end, by diffrent means : 
Each, as it suits him, takes a diff’rent road ; 
Their one great object, Marriage-a-la-Mode i 
Where titles deign with cits to have and hold, 
And change rich blood for more substantial gold ; 
And honour’d trade from int’rest turns aside, 


To hazard happiness for titled pride. 


The painter’s dead, yet still he charms the eye ; 
While England lives, his fame can never die; 
But he, who struts his hour upon the stage, 
Can scarce protract his fame thro’ half an age ; 
Nor pen, nor pencil, can the actor save ; 


The art and artist have one common grave. 
O let me drop one tributary tear 
On poor Jack Falstaf’s urn, and Juliet’s bier * 


* Quin and Mrs, Cibbet both died in January 1766. 
You 
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You to their worth must testimony give ; 

*Tis in your hearts alone their fame must live. 
Still as the scenes of life will shift away, 

The strong expressions of their art decay. 

Your children cannot feel what you have known; 
They'll boast of Quins and Cibbers of their own. 
The greatest glory of our happy few, 

Js to be felt, and be approv’d by you. 


No. XVI. 
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PROLOGUE 
TO 
PALS DELICACY: 
SPOKEN BY MR. KING. 
Var ver d squie vextd and you'll be vex’d, that's 
worse, 


To deal with stubborn scribblers! therc’s the curse! 


Write moral plays! 


the blockhead!—why, good 
people, 

You'll soon expect this house to wear a steeple! 

For our fine piece,—to let you into facts, 


*Yis quite a sermon,—only preach’d in acts. 


Yowll 
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You'll scarce believe me till the proof appears, 

But even I, Tom fool! must shed some tears. 

Do, ladies, look upon me,—nay, no simp'ring ; 
Think you this face was ever made for whimp'ring ? 
Can I a cambrick handkerchief display, 

Thump my unfeeling breast, and roar away ? 
Why, this is comical, perhaps you'll say. 

Resolving this strange aukward bard to pump, 

I ask’d him what he meant ?—he, somewhat plump, 
Now purs’d his belly, and his lips thus biting, 

** I must keep up the dignity of writing!” 

You may; but, if you do, Sir, I must tell ye, 
You'll not keep up the dignity of belly. 

Still he preach’d on— Bards of a former age, 

*€ Feld up abandon’d pictures on the stage; 


“* Spread out their wit with fascinating art, 


n 


* And caught the fancy, to corrupt the heart. 
** But, happy change! in these more moral days, 
“* You cannot sport with virtue, ev’n in plays. 


** On virtue’s side Inis pen the poet draws, 


n 


* And boldly asks a hearing for his cause.”* 
Thus 
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Thus did he prance and swell: tle man may prate, 
And feel these whimsies in his addle pate ; 
Think you'll protect his muse, because she’s good, 


O lud! O lud! 


and so chaste! 


A virgin 
No musc the critic’s beadle lash escapes, 

Tho’ virtuous, if a dowdy, and a trapes ; 

If his come forth a decent, likely lass, 

You'll speak her fair, and grant the proper pass ; 
Or should his brain be turn’d with wild pretences, 
In three hours time you'll bring him to his senses ; 
And well you may, when in your pow’r you get him; 
In that short space, you blister, bleed, and sweat him. 
Among the Turks, indeed, he'd run no danger ; 


They sacred hold a madman and a stranger. 


No. XVII. 
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ODE 


ON DEDICATING A BUILDING—AND ERECTING A 


STATUE TO 
SHAKESPEARE, 


AT STRATFORD UPON AVON. 


T. 


To what blest genius of the isle, 
Shall gratitude her tribute pay, 
Decree the festive day, 


Erect the statue, and devote the pile ? 
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Do not your sympathetic hearts accord, 
To own the bosom’s Lord ? 
"Tis he! tis he !—that demi-god ! 
Who Avon’s flow’ry margin trod ; 
While sportive fancy round him flew, 
Where nature Jed him by the hand, 
Instructed him in all she knew, 
And gave him absolute command ! 
’Tis he !—’tis he! 
The god of our idolatry ! 
II. 


To him the song, the edifice we raise ; 
He merits all our wonder, all our praisc! 
Yet cre impatient joy break forth 
In sounds that lift the soul from earth ; 
And to our spell-bound minds impart 
Some fut idea of his magic art; 
Let awful silence still the air; 
From the dark cloud, the hidden light 
Bursts tenfold bright ! 


Prepare! prepare! prepare ! 
Now 
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Now swell at once the choral song 

Roll the full tide of harmony: along ; 
Let rapture sweep the trembling strings, 
And fame expanding all her wings, 
With all her trumpet-tongues proclaim, 
The lowd, rever’d, immortal name 


Shakespeare! Shakespeare! Shakespeare ! 
II. 


Let the enchanting sound 
From Avon’s shores resound ; 
Through the air 
Let it bear 
The precious freight the envious nations round! 
Though Philip’s fam’d immortal son, 
Had ev’ry blood-stain’d laurel won, 
He sigh’d, that his creative word 
(Like that which rules the skies) 
Could not bid ether nations rise, 
To glut his get unsated sword : 


But 
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But when our Shakespeare’s matchless pen, 
Like Alexander’s sword had done with men, 
He heav’d no sigh, he made no moan; 
Not limited to human kind, 
He fir’d his wonder-teeming mind, 


Rais’d other worlds and beings of his own! 
IV. 


Oh! from his muse of fire 
Could but one spark be caught, 
Then might these humble strains aspire, 
To tell the wonders he has wrought ; 
To tell,—how sitting on his magic throne, 
Unaided and alone, 
In dreadful state 
The subject passions round him wait ; 
Whon, tho’ unchain’d, and raging there, 
He checks, inflames, or turns their mad career; 
With that superior skill, 


Which winds the fiery steed at will ; 
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He givés the awful word, 

And they all foaming, trembling, own him for their 


Lord. 
We 


With these his slaves he can controul, 
Or charm the soul ; 
So realiz’d are all his golden dreams 
Of tcrror, pity, love, and grief; 
Tho’ conscious that the vision only seems, 
The woc-struck mind finds no relief: 
Ingratitude would drop the tear, 
Cold-blooded age take fire, 
To see the thankless children of old Lear 
Spurn at their king and sire! 
With his our reason too grows wild! 
What nature had disjoin’d, 
The poet’s pow’r combin‘d, 


Madness and age, ingratitude and child! 


v0 
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Vile 
Ye guilty lawless tribe, 
Escap’d from punishment by art or bribe, 
At Shakespeare’s bar appear ; 
No bribing, and no shuffling there! 
His genius, like a rushing flood, 
Cannot be withstood ; 

Out bursts the penitential tear ; 
The look appali’d the crime reveals ; 
The marble-hearted monster fecls, 


Whose hand is stain’d with blood. 


Walle 
When our magician, more inspir’d, 
By charms, and spells, and incantations fir'd, 
Exerts his most tremendous pow’r, 
The thunder growls, the heav’ns lour, 
And to his darken’d throne repair 


The demons of the decp, and spirits of the air. 


VIII. 
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Vil. 


But soon these horrors pass away, 
Thro’ storms and night breaks forth the aay ; 
He smiles :—They vanish into air ! 
‘The buskin’d warriors disappear ! 
Mute the trumpets, mute the drums; 
The scene is chang’d ; Thalia comes! 
Leading the nymph Luphrosyne, 
Goddess of joy and liberty ! 

She and her sisters hand in hand, 
Link’d to a numerous frolic band, 
With roses and with myrtle crown’d, 
O’er the green velvet lightly bound, 


Circling the monarch of th’ enchanted land! 


1D. 


With kindling cheeks, and sparkling eyes, 
Surrounded thus, the bard in transport lies - 
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The little loves, like bees 

Clustring and climbing up his knees, 
His brows with roses bind; 

While fancy, wit, and humour, spread 

Their wings, and hover round his head, 
Impregnating his mind ; 

Which turning soon, as soon brought forth 

Not a tiny spurious birth, 
But out a mountain came 

A mountain of delight ! 

Laughter roar’d to see the sight, 
And Falstaff was his name! 

With sword and shield he puffing strides, 
The joyous revel rout 
Receive him with a shout, 
And modest nature holds her fides ; 
No single pow’r the deed had done, 

But great and small, 

Wit, fancy, humour, whim, and jest, 

The huge mis-shapen heap impress’d, 


And, 
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And, lo !—Sir John! 
A compound of ’em all, 


A comic world in one! 


xe 


Sweet swan of Avon; Ever may thy stream 
Of tuneful numbers be the darling theme ; 
Not Thames himself, who in his silver course 


Triumphant rolls along 


Britannia’s riches, and his force, 
Shall more harmonious flow in song. 
Oh! had those bards, who charm the list’ning 
shore, 
Of Cam Ariel Isis, tun’d their classic lays, 
And from their full and precious store 
Vouchsaf’d to fairy-haunted Avon praise ; 
Nor Greek nor Roman strains wauld flow along 
More sweetly clear, or more sublimely strong ; 
Nor thus a shepherd’s feeble notes reveal 


The weakest numbers, and the warmest zeal. 


XI. 
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————— 


deb 


Look down, blest spirit ! from above, 
With all thy wonted gentleness and Tove; 
And as the wonders of thy pen 
By heav’n inspir’d, 
To virtue fir’d 
The charm’d, astonish’d sons of men ; 
With no reproach, ey’n now, thou view’st thy work, 
Where no alluring mischiefs lark, 
To taint the mind of youth ; 
Still to thy native spot thy smiles extend. 
And as thou giv’st it fame, that fame detena ; 
And may no sacrilegious hand 
Near Avon’s banks he found, 
To dare to parcel out the land, 
And limit Shakespeare’s hallow’d ground ; 
For ages free, still be it unconfin’d, 


As broad, and gen’ral, as thy boundless mind. 


XII. 
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Can British gratitude delay 
‘To him, the glory of this isle; 
To give the festive day, 
The song, the SETS and devoted pile? 
To him the first of poets, best of men! 


*« We ne’er shall look upon his like again !” 


eee 
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Serene ES 


No. XVIII 


—Sa ee 


PROLOGUE 
ro 
Tus SPLEEN; orn, ISLINGTON SPA. 


SPOKEN BY MR. KING. 


To’ prologues now, as blackbérries, are plenty, 
And like them mawkish too, nineteen in twenty; 
Yet you will have them, when their date is o’er, 
And prologue, prologue, still your honours roar ; 
Till some such dismal phiz as mine comes on; 
Ladies and gentlemen, indeed there’s none, 

The prologue, author, speaker, all are dead and 


gone. 
These 
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These reasons have some weight, and stop the rout ; 
You clap,—TI smile,—and then go cringing out ; 
** While living, call me; for your pleasure use me; 


* Should IT tip off—I hope you'll then excuse me.” 


So much for prologues; and now enter farce ; 
Shall I a scene, I lately heard, rehearse? 
The place, the park; the dramatis persone, 
Two female wits, with each a maccaronj. 
Prithee, Lord Flimsey, what’s this thing at Drury, 
This Spleen?—'tis low, damn’d low, Ma’am, I 

assure ye. 

C'est vrai mi Lor ]—we now feel no such evil, 
Never ate haunted with a yapourish devil. 
In pleasure’s round we whirl it from the brain; 
You rattle it away with seven’s the main! 
In upper life we have no spleen, nor gall; 


And as for lower life, it is no life at all! 


What can I say in our poor bard’s behalf? 
He hopes that lower life may make you laugh. 
May 
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Msy not a trader, who shall business drop, » 
Quitting at once his old accustom’d shop, 
In fancy thro’ a course of pleasure run, 
Retring to his seat at Islington ? 

And of false dreams of happiness brim-full, 
Be at his villa miserably dull ? 

Would he not Islington’s fine air forego, 
Could he again be choak’d in Butcher-row? 
In shewing cloth renew his former pleasure, 


Surpass’d by none, but that of clipping measure? 
p y ’ pping ’ 


The master of this shop * too seeks repose, 
Sells off his stock in trade, his verse and prose, 
His daggers, buskins, thunder, light’ning, and old 
cloathes. 
Wii he in rural shade find ease and quiet ? 
Oh! no; he'll sigh for Drury, and seck peace in 


riot. 


* This was the first public hint of Garrick’s intention to re~ 


tire from the Stage, 


Natur: 
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<a 
Nature of yore prevail’d thro’ human kind; 
Lo low and middle life she’s now confin’d. 
“Twas there the choicest dramatists have soucht her; 
“Twas there Moliere,: there Jonson, Shakespeare, 
caught her, 
Then let our gleaning bard with safety come 


Yo pick up straws dropt from their harvest home. 
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No. XIX: 


GARRICK’s LETTER 
TO HIS FRIEND 
JESSE FOOT, 

NOW OF DEAN STREET, SOHO. 


To Jesse Foot, Esq. Salisbury Street. 


DEAR SIR, 


I SHALL obey your commands with great 
pleasure, but I am afraid my journey into 
Northamptonshire, to Lord Spencer’s, which is 
only deferred on account of a slight attack 

of 
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———_ 
of the gout, will prevent my reading your 


play till my return from thence. 


I must desire you not to say any thing 
of my reading your piece, as I have refused 
to peruse many, which have been sent even 
by friends. 


Iam, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 


DAVID GARRICK. 


Hampton, 
Dec. 22, 1778, 


No. XX. 
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_———————— 


THE following account of the infirmities 
of Mr. Garrick’s constitution, for some months 
before his final dissolution, has been communi- 
cated by Mr. Fearon, of the Adelphi; a gentle- 
man of known eminence in his profession. He 
had frequent opportunities, in the year 1778, of 
sceing Mr. Garrick, whose complaints were 
growing to a head, and required constarit at- 
tendance. Mr. Fearon’s narrative respecting 


the disease of the patient, and the symptoms 


that 
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oe 


that occurred from time to time, is in the 


follo‘ving words: 


‘THe first symptom with which he was at- 
tacked was a sickness at his stomach, attended 
witli repeated vomitings, and acute pain in the 
region of the loins, which was encreased on 
bending the body forwards, and extending 
down his thighs, with a frequent propensity to 
discharge his urine, in the passing of which he 
suffered considerable pain. His water stop- 
ped suddenly, and the most uneasy sensations 
continued for some time. He had likewise a 
discharge of mucus from the urethra, accom- 
panied with straining and considerable tor- 
ture. His pulse was low and quick, about 
95, as is the case in hectic fevers; Ins tongue 
white; he was sometimes costive, and occa- 
sionally subject to a diarrhoea, which lasted for 


sonic 
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some days. ‘These symptoms gave reason to 
suppose, that there was a stone in the bladder : 
It was accordingly proposed to examine him 
with the sound, in order to ascertain the fact; 
but Mr. Garrick was one of those, who have 
an unconquerable aversion to any instrument 
being passed into the bladder; he resisted all 
entreaties on the paces declaring he would 
rather die than submit to it. To the foregoing 
complaints were added, during the last four 
months of his life, the usual symptoms attend- 
ing hectic patients: his urine gradually di- 
minished in. quantity ; and, for four days pre- 
vious to his death, there was not a drop 


‘secreted. 


‘“« Leave being obtained to open the body, 
the viscera of the thorax and abdomen were 
perfectly free from the least appearance of 


disease. 
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flisease. No stone was found in the bladder: 
but, on moving the peritoneum covering the 
kidneys, the coats of the left only remained, as 
a cyst full of pus; and not a vestige of the 


right could be found, 


«‘ From this account the young practitioner 
will see, that a disease of the kidneys may 
produce symptoms similar to those of a stone 
in the bladder ; he will also be informed, that 
some patients will not submit to an instrument 
being passed into the urethra, and, by conse- 
quence, that the only means, whereby the fact 


may be ascertained, are entirely lost.” 


Mr. Murpuy cannot dismiss this article, 
without expressing his thanks to Mr. Fearon 
for the obliging manner, in which he. was 
pleased to communicate the above intelligence. 


He 
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He thinks proper to add, that he saw Mr. 
Garrick, in the month of November 1778, at 
his villa at Hampton. He had then no reason 
to think he saw him for the last time. His 
spirits were as lively as ever. ‘They walked 
together several turns in the garden: Mr. Gar- 
rick told two or three pleasant stories with 
such a degree of vivacity, that now, after read- 
ing Mr. Fearon's account of his inward frame, 
Mr. Murphy looks back with astonishment to 
the gaiety of a man, who was in so desperate a 


state of health, and, in fact, so near his end. 


LDECUS ION OSTRUGAY 
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No. XXI. 


Bal AS Per 


GARRICK’s MONUMENT. 


To paint fair nature, by divine command, 
Her magic pencil in his glowing hand, 
A Shakespeare rose; then, to expand his fame 
Wide o’er the “ breathing world,” a Garrick came, 
Though sunk in death the forms the poet drew, 
The actor’s genius bade them breathe anew; 
Though, like the bard himself, in night they lay, 
Immortal Garrick call’d them back to-day; 


Anda 
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And, ’till eternity, with power sublime, 

Shall mark the mortal hour of hoary Time, 
Shakespecre and Garvick, like twin stars, shall shine, 


And earth irradiate with a beam divine. 


S$. J. PRATT. 


No, XX]. 
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No. XXII. 


W. WHITEHEAD, Esa. 


TO 


Mr. GARRICK, 


On old Parnassus, t’other day, 
The muses met to sing and play; 
Apart from all the rest were seen 
The tragic and the comic queen, 
Engaged perhaps in deep debate 
On Rich’s, or on Fleetwood’s fate: 
When on a sudden, news was brought, 
That Garrick had the patent got ; 

And 
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And both their ladyships again 
Micht now return to Drury-Lane. 


They bow'd, they simper’d, and agreed 


They wish’d the project might succeed 3 


"Twas very possible; the case 
Was likely too, and had a face. 

A face! Thalia titt’ring cried, 
And could her joy no longer hide : 


Why, sister, all the world may sce, 


How much this makes for you and me: 


No longer now shall we expose 

Our unbought goods to empty rows; 
Or meanly be oblig’d to court 

From foreign aid a mean support. 
No more the poor polluted scene 
Shall teern with births of Harlequin ; 
No more the injur'd stage shail teel 
The insults of the dancer’s heel : 


Such idle trash we'll kindly spare 


'Po opera’s now ;~they'll want them there! 


For 
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For Sadler’s Wells, they say, this year 
Has quite undone their engineer. 
Po!—you're a wag, the buskin’d prude 
Replied, and smil’d; besides ’tis rude 
To laugh at foreigners, you know, 
‘And triumph o’er a vanquish’d foc. 
For my part I shall be content, 

If things succeed as they are meant ; 
And should not be displeas’d to find 
Some changes of the tragic kind: 
And, say Thaiia, mayn’t we hope 

The stage may take a larger scope ? 
Shall he, whose all-expressive pow rs 
Can reach the height which Shakespcare soars, 
Descend to touch a lower kev, 

And tickle ears with poctry ? 

Where ev'ry tear is taught to flow 
Thro’ many a line’s melodious woe } 
And heart-felt pangs of dacp distress 
Are fritter’d into similies? 


O thou! 
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O thou! whom nature taught the art 
To pierce, to cleave, to tear the heart, 
Whatever name delight thy ear, 
Othello, Richard, Hamlet, Lear, 

O undertake my just defence, 

And banish all but nature hence ! 

See ! to thy aid, with streaming eycs, 


The fair, afflicted Constance * fites ; 


Now, wild as winds, in madness tears 


Her heaving breasts, and scatter’d huuirs ; 


Or love on earth disdains relief, 

With all the conscious pride of grief! 
My Pritchard too, in Hamlet's Queen— 
The goddess of the sportive scence 

Here stopp’d her short, and with a sneer, 
My Pritchard, if you please my dear ! 
Her tragic merit [ confess, 


But surely mine’s her proper dress : 


* Mrs, Cibber, in the character of Lady Constance, in Aig 
olen 


Behold 
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Behold her there, with native ease, 

And native spirit born to please ; 

With all Maria’s charms engage, 

Or Milward’s rants, or Maes a rage ; 
Through ev’ry foible trace the fair, 

Or leave the town, and toilet’s care, 

To chant, in forests unconfin’d, 

The wilder notes of Rosalind. 

O thou! where ere thou fix thy praise, 
Brute, Drugger, Fribble, Ranger, Bayes ! 
O join with her in my behalf, 

And teach an audience when to laugh ! 
So shall buffoons with shame repair, 

To draw in fools at Smithfield fair g 

And real humour charm the age, 


Though Falstaff should forsake the stage. 


She spoke : Melpomene replied, 


And much was said on either side ; 


And 
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And many a chief and many a fair 
Were mention’d to their credit there, 
But I'll not venture to display 

‘What goddesses think fit to say : 
However, Garrick, this at least 
Appears a truth by both confess’d, 
That their whole fate for many a year 
But hangs on your paternal care : 

A nation’s taste depends on you, 


Perhaps, a nation’s virtue too ! 


O think how glorious ’twere to raise 
A theatre to virtue’s praise! 
Where no indignant blush might rise, 
Nor wit be taught to plead for vice ; 
But ev’ry young attentive ear 
Imbibe the precepts living there ; 
And ev’ry unexperienc’d breast 
There feel its’ own rude hints express'd ; 


And 
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And waken’d by the glowing scene, 


Unfold the worth that lurks within, 


If possible, be perfect quite, 
A few short hints will guide you right : 
Consult your own good sense in all, 
Be deaf to fashion’s fickle call, 
Wor ere descend from reason’s laws 


To court. what you command, applause. 


No. XXIV. 
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No. XXIV. 


A MONODY, 
By KB. SHERIDAN, isa: 
TO THE MEMORY OF MR. GARRICK. 


SPOKEN BY MIS. YAPES. 


Ir dying excellence deserves a tear, 
Tf fond remembrance still is cherish’d here 3 
Can we persist to bid your sorrows flow 
For fabled suff’rers, and delusive woe? 
Or with quaint smiles dismiss the plaintive strain, 


Point the quick jest, indulge the comic vein, 


Lire 
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Ere yet ‘vy buried Roscius we assign 


One kind regret, one tributary line ? 


His fame requires we act a tend’rer part ; 


His memory claims the tear you gave his art ! 


The gen’ral voice, the meed of mournful verse, 
The splendid sorrows ‘hat adorn’d his hearse, 


The throng that mourn’d, as their dead favourite 


The grac’d respect that claim’d him to the last; 
While Shakespeare’s image, from it’s hallow’d base, 
Seem’d to prescribe .the grave, and point the place,. 
Nor these, nor all the sad regrets that flow 

From fond fidelity’s domestic woe, 


So much are Garrick’s praise,—so much his due, 


As on this spot one tear bestow’d by you. 


Amid the arts, which seek ingenuous fame, 


Our toil attempts the most precarious claim ! 


To 
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To him, whose magic pencil wins the prize, 
Obedient fame immortal wreaths supplies : 
Whate’er of wonder Reynolds now may raise, 
Raphael still boasts contemporary praise ! 

Hach dazzling light and gaudier bloom subdu’d, 
With undiminish’d awe his werks are view’d : 
Ev’n beauty’s portrait wears a softer prime, 


Touch’d by the tender hand of mellowing time. 


The patient sculptor owns an humbler part, 
A ruder toil, and more mechanic art ; 
Content with slow and tim’rous stroke to trace 
The ling’ring line, and-mould the tardy grace: 
But once atchiev’d, the barb’rous wrecks o’erthrow 
The sacred fane, and lay it’s glories low, 
Yet shall the sculptur’d ruin rise to day, 
Grac’d by defect, and worshipp’d in decay ; 
Th’ enduring record bears the artists’ name, 


Demands his honours, and assists his fame. 


Superior 
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Superior hopes the poets’ bosom fire ; 
O proud distinction of the sacred lyre ! 
Wide as aspiring Phoebus darts his ray, 
Diffusive splendor gilds his vot’ry’s lay. 
Whether the song heroic woes rehearse, 
With epic grandeur, and the pomp of verse, 
Or, fondly gay, with unambitious guile, 
Attempt no prize but fay’ring beauty’s smile ; 
Or bear dejected to the lonely grove 
The soft despair of unprevailing love ; 
Whate’er the theme, thro’ ev’ry age and clime 
Congenial passions mect th’ according rhyme ; 
The pride of glory, pity’s sigh sincere, 


Youth’s earliest blush, and beauty’s virgin tear. 


Such is their meed ; their honours thus secure, 
Whose hearis yield objects, and whose works endure : 
The actor only shrinks from time’s award ; 

Feeble tradition is his mem’ry’s guard : 


By 
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By whose faint breath his merits must abide, 
Unyouch’d by proof, to substance unallied ! 
Ev’n matchless Garrick’s art, to heav’n resign’d, 


No fix’d effect, no model leaves behind. 


The grace of action, the adapted mien, 

Faithful as nature to the varied scene ; 

Th’ expressive glance, whose subtle comment 
draws 

Entranc’d attention, and a mute applause ; 

Gesture that marks, with force and feeling fraught, 

A sense in silence, and a will m thought ; 

Harmonious speech, whose pure and liquid tone 

Gives verse a music, scuree confess’d its’ own 3 

As light from gems assumes a brighter ray, 

And, deck’d with orient hues, transcends the 
day! 

Passion’s wild break, and frown that awes the 
sense, 


And ev’ry charm of gentler eloquence, 


All 
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AJ} perishable !—like the electric fire 

But strike the frame, and, as they strike, expire ; 
Incense too pure a bodied flame to bear ; 

It’s fragrance charms the sense, and blends with 


air. 


Where then, while sunk in cold decay he lies, 
And pale eclipse for ever veils those eyes ! 
Where is the best memorial that ensures 
Our Garrick’s fame?—whose is the trust ?—’tis 


your’s. 


And oh! by ev'ry charm his art essay’d, 
To sooth your cares!—by evry grief allay’d ! 
By the hush’d wonder, which his accents drew, 
By his last parting tear, repaid by you! 
By all those thoughts, which many a distant 
night 
shall mark his memory with sad delight ! 


Sull 
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Sull in your heart’s dear record bear his name, 
Cherish the keen regret that lifts his fame: 
To you it is bequeath’d; assert the trust, 


And to his worth—’tis all you can—be just. 


What more is due from sanctifying time, 
To cheerful wit, and many a favor’d rhyme, 
O’er his grac’d urn shall bloom a deathless wreath, 
Whose blossom’d sweets shall deck the mask be- 
neath. 
For these, when sculpture’s votive toil shall rear 
The due memorial of a loss so dear ! 
O lovliest mourner, gentle Muse! be thine 
The pleasing woe to guard the laurell’d shrine. 
As fancy oft by superstition led 
To roam the mansions of the sainted dead, 
Has view’d, by shadowy eve’s unfaitiitl gloom, 
A weeping cherub cn a martyr’s tomb ; 
So thou, sweet Muse, sa: o’er his sculptur’d bier, 
With patient woe, that loves ‘ce ling’ring tear ; 


With 
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With thoughts that mourn, nor yet desire relief, 
With meek regret, and fond enduring grief ; 
With looks that speak—he never shall return ! 
Chilling thy tender bosom, clasp his urn ; 
And with soft sighs disperse th’ irrev’rend dust 


Which time may strew upon his sacred bust, 
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ODE 


WRITTEN BY DAVID GARRICK, ESQ, 


ON THE DEATH OF 
Mrs Pee bh AMS 


ON THE Oth OF MARCH, 1754. 


An honest man’s the nollest work of God. 
Porgy’? 
Ler others hail the rising sun, 

T bow to that, whose course 1s run, 
Which sc.s in endiess night ; 
Whose rays benignant bless’d this isle, 
Made peaceful nature round us smile,. 


With calm but chearful hght. 
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No bounty past provokes my praise, 
No future prospects prompt my lays; 
From real grief they flow: 

I catch th’ alarm from Britain’s fears ; 
My sorrows fall with Britain’s tears, 


And join a nation’s woe, 


See, as you pass the crowded stieet, 

Despondence clouds each face you meet ; 
All their lost friend deplore: 

You read in ev’ry pensive eye, 

You hear in ev’ry broken sigh, 


That Pelham is no more! 


If thus each Briton is alarm’d, 

Whom but his distant influence warin’d ; 
What grief their breast must rend, 

Who, in his private virtue’s bless’d, 

By nature’s dearest ties possess’d 


The husband, father, friend ! 


What 


Gs 
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What snute ye bards?—no mournful verse, 
No chaplets to adorn his hearse? 

To crown the good and just ? 
Your flow’rs in warmer regions bloom, 
You seek no pensions from the tomb, 


No laurels from the dust. 


When pow’r departed with his breath, 
The sons of flatt’ry fled from death ; 

Such insects swarm at noon: 
Not for herself my muse is oriev'd 3 
She never ask’d, nor e’er receiv’d 


One ministerial boon. 


Has some peculiar strange offence 
Against us arm’d ommipotence, 

To check the nation’s pride ? 
Behold th’ appointed punishment ! 
At length the vengefal bolt is sent ; 

It fll when Pelham died ! 


Uncheck’d 
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Uncheck’d by shame, unaw’d by dread, 

When vice triumphant rears her head, 
Vengeance can sleep no more ; 

The evil angel stalks at large, 

The good submits, resigns his charge, 


And quits th’ unhallow’d shore. 


The same sad morn to church and state 
(So for our sins ’twas fix’d by fate) 

A double stroke was giv’n ; 
Black as the whirlwind of the north, 
St. John’s fell * genius issued forth, 


And Pelham fled to heav’n ! 


By angels watch’d in Eden’s bow’rs 
Our parents pass’d their peaceful hours ; 
Nor guilt nor pain they knew; 

But on the day, which usher’d in 
The hell-born train of mortal sin, 
The heav’nly guards withdrew. 


* Lord Bolingbroke’s Works were published on the day that 


Mr. Pelham died. 
Look 
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Look down, much honour’d shade ! below, 
Still let thy pity aid our woe: 

Stretch forth thy Rete hand ! 
Resume those feelings, which on earth 
Proclaim’d thy patriot love and worth, 


And sav’d a sinking land, 


Search, with thy more than mortal eye, 

The breasts of all thy friends ; descry 
What there has got possession ; | 

Sec if thy unsuspecting heart, 

In some for truth mistook not art, 


For principle, profession, 


From these, the pests of human kind, 
Whom royal bounty cannot bind, 
Protect our parent king: 
Unmask their treach’ry to his sight, 
Drag forth the vipers into light, 


And crush them ere they sting, 


{f 
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if such his trust and honours share, 
Once more exert thy guardian care ; 
Each venom’d heart disclose : 
On him, on him, our all depends ; 
Oh! save him from his treach’rous friends ; 


He cannot fear his foes ! 


Whoe’er shall at the helm preside, 

Still let thy prudence be his guide, 
To stem the troubled wave ; 

But chiefly whisper in his ear, 

«* ‘That George is open, just, sincere, 


«© And dares to.scorn a knave !’’ 


No selfish views t’ oppress mankind, 
No mad ambition fir’d thy mind, 
To purchase fame with blood : 
Thy bosom glow’d with purer heat, 
Convinc’d that to be truly great, 


Is only to be good! 


To 
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To hear no lawless passion’s call, 

To serve thy king, yet feel for all, 
Such was thy glorious plan! 
Wisdom with gen’rous love toak part ; 

Together work’d thy head and heart, 


The minister and man! 


Unite ye kindred sons of worth ; 
Strangle bold: faction in it’s birth, 
Be Britain’s weal your view ; 
For this great end let all combine, 
Let virtue sink each fair design, 


And Pelham live in you. 


No. XXVI. 
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No. XXVI. 


PROLOGUE 
SPOKEN BY GARRICK, JUNE Ath. 1761, 


ON CLOSING THE SEASON, 


Waite all is feasting, mirth, illumination, 
And but one wish goes thro’ this happy nation ; 
While songs of triumph mark the golden time, 
Accept, for once, our grateful thanks in rhyme ; 
In plain, but honest language, void of art; 


Simplicity’s the rhetoric of the heart. 


We 
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We shun poctic ornaments, we scorn ‘em ; 

Your bounties want no fiction to adorn ’em; 
Tho’ in continual streams your favours flow’d, 
We still have ask’d, and you have still bestow’ ; 
Have granted each petition o’er and o’er, 

Yet we, like other beggars, ask for more. 

What can we ask, blest with such favours past? 


This only,—that those favours still may last, 


May this day’s joy return with many a year, 
And, when it comes, with added joy, appear ! 
May arts and science reach the topmost heights, 
And ev’ry muse prepare for nobler flights ! 
May ev’ry blessing ev’ry hour encrease, 
And all be crown’d with that chief blessing, peace | 
N 


May he, that Briton born *, who glads all hearts, 


Who to this land unbounded love imparts, 


* Auuding to his Majesty's words in his first speech to his 
Parhament, “ Born and educated in this country, I glory in the 
“ nayge of Briton.” 


Unites 
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Unites each party, ev’ry heart befriends, 
And ev’n to this poor spot a smile extends 3 
May he in fame our warmest hopes out-run 
And you in happiness, ‘for both are one ! 

© may the summer answer to the spring, 


And that it may, good heav’n—Long live the Kings 


No. XXVII. 
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No. XXVII, 


| 


ELEGY 


ON THE DEATH OF 


Mr. GARRICK. 


BY A LADY. 


Tue last sad rites were done; the sacred ground 
Was clos’d, and Garrick’s dust to dust return’d ; 
Tn life, in death, with gen’ral honours crown’d; 


A nation own’d his worth, applauded, mourn’d. 


For 
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For who, like him, could ev’ry sense controul, 
To Shakespeare’s self new charms, new force impart? 
Bid unknewn horrors shake the firmest soul, 

And unknown feelings melt the hardest heart ? 

Oft, when his eye, with more than magic pow’r, 

Gave life to thoughts, which words could ne’er 
reveal, 
The voice of praise awhile was heard no more ; 


All gaz’d in silence, and could only feel! 


Each thought suspended in a gen’ral pause, 
All shar’d his passions, and forgot their own ; 
Till rouz’d, in thunders of applause, 


Th’ accordant dictates of each heart were known. 


Oh! lost for ever to our wond’ring view ! 
Yet faithful memory shall preserve thy name ; 
Ev’n distant times thy honours shall renew, 


And Garrick still shall share his Shakespeare’s fame. 


Thus 
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Thus musing thro’ the lonely isle I stray’d, 
Recall’d the wonders of his matchless pow’rs, 
And many a former scene in thought survey’d, 


While all unheeded pass’d the silent hours. 


With mournful awe I trod the sacred stones, 


Where kings and heroes sleep in long repose ; 
And trophies, mould’ring o’er the warrior’s bones, 


Proclaim how frail the life, which fame bestows. 


Now sunk the last faint gleam of closing day, 
Each form was lost, and hush’d was ev'ry sound ; 
All, all was silent as the sleeping clay, 


And darkness spread her sable veil around. 


At once, methought, a tnore than midnight gloottt 
With death-like horror chill’d my throbbing breast ; 
When lo! a voice deep murm’ring from the tomb 


These awfulaccents on my soul impress’d. 
) p 


© Vain 
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— 
€ +r . . . 3 « 
« Vain are the glories of a nation’s praise ; 
“* The boast of wit, the pride of genius vain ; 
“A long, long night succeeds the transient blaze, 


“ Where darkness, solitude, and silence reign | 


“The shouts of loud applause, which thousands 
gave, 
‘© On me nor pride nor pleasure more bestow ; 
“ Like the chill blast that murmurs o’er my grave, 


“They pass away, nor reach the dust below. 


* One virtuous deed, to all the world unknown, 
“ Outweighs the highest bliss which these can give; 
Can chear the soul, when youth and strength are 
** flown, 


‘* in sickness triumph, and in Ceath survive. 


“ Whit tho’ to thee, in life’s remotest sphere, 
** Nor nature’s.gifts, nor fortune’s are consign d, 
“ Let brightest prospects to thy soul appear, 
* And hopes unmortal elevate thy mind. 
“ The 
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“The sculptur’d marble shall dissolve in dust, 

«© And fame, and health, and honours, pass away $ 
«© Not such the triumphs of the good and just, 


“ Not such the glories of eternal day. 


“ These, these shall live, when ages are no more, 
« With never fading lustre still shall shine !— ~ 
““ Go then, to heav’n devote thy utmost pow’r, 


«* And know—whoe’er thou art,—the prize is thite. 


No, XXVIII. 
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FROM Mr. Dance’s picture an excellent 
imezzotinto print was engraved, and Garrick 
sent it to his select friends, with the following 


lines pasted on the back. 


Tue mimic form on t’other side 

That you accepted is my pride ; 

One it presents so prompt to change, 
And through each mortal whim to range, 
You'd swear, the lute’s so like the case, 
The mind as various as the face. 


Yet to his friends, be this his fame ! 


His heart’s eternally the same. 


TG). It, Mr. 
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nd 


Mr. Cares Wuirerorp, being for his | 


many amiable qualities highly esteemed by 
Mr. Garrick, received a similar present, and 
acknowledged the favour in the following 


lines, 


Garnick, whate’er resembles thee 


Must ever claim regard from me. 


Well pleas’d I view thy counterpart, 
And highly praise the painter’s art. 
Arduous the task is, great the merit, 
To represent that fire and Spirit 

That piercing eye, that speaking face, 
That form compos’d of case and grace 3 
All this I feel ; could feelings do, 


I then should be a painter too ; 


I should draw Garrick, and perchance 


Produce a work to rival Dance, 


But, 
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But, Garrick, sure thou necd’st not send, 
A gift of this sort to thy friend, 
As if that friend recu:r'd to see 
Something to make him think cf thee : 
Whoe’er has seen thy wond’rous pow’rs, 
Whoe’er has shar’d thy social hours, 
Can he, can such a one forget 
Thy native humour, sterling wit? 
No, Garrick; he must surely find 
Deeply imprinted on his mind, 
In such warm tints, thy form and face, 


No time or distance can efface. 


THE 


WILL 


OF 


DAVID GARRICK, Eso. | 


I DAVID GARRICK of the Adelphi, and 
of Hampton, in the County of Middlesex, Es- 
quire, do make, publish, and declare, this to 
be my last will and testament, as follows: I 
give and devise unto the Rigtt Hon. Charles 
Lord Camden, the Right Hon. Richard Rigby, 


Jobn 
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John Patterson, Esq. and Albany Wallis, Esq. 
of Norfolk Street, all that my dwelling-house 
at Hampton aforesaid, and the out-houses, 
stables, yards, gardens, orchards, lands, and 
grounds thereunto belonging, or therewith now 

by me used, occupied, or enjoyed, togethe 

with the two isknds or aytes on the river 
Thames, with their and every of their appur- 
tenances, and the statue of Shakespeare ; and 
also all that my dwelling-house in the Adelphi, 
with the appurtenances; and also all and 
every the pictures, household goods, and fur- 
niture, of and in both the said houses at 
Hampton and Adelphi, at the time of my de- 
cease (of which an inventory shall be taken) 
TO hold to the said Lord Camden, Richard 
Rigby, John Patterson, and Albany Wallis; 
their heirs, executors, administrators, and as- 
signs, in trust for and to the use of my wife 


Eva 
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Eva Maria Garrick, for and during the term 
of her natural life, for her own residence, she 
keeping the houses and premises in good re- 
pair, and paying ali quit-rents, taxes, and 
other rents and out-goinys for the same. LT 
give to my said wife all my household linen, 
silver-plate, and china ware, which I shalk 
die possessed of, or entitled unto, hore, in 
town and country; together with my carriages 
and horses, and all the stock in my cellars at 
both houses, to and for her own use and be- 
nefit: and also give to my said wife one thou- 
sand pounds, to be paid immediately after my 
death, out of the first money that shall be re- 
ceived by my executors: I give to my said 
wife the further sum of five thousand pounds, 
to be paid to her twelve months after my de- 
cease, with interest for the same, at the rate 


of four pounds per centum: and I also give 


to 
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to my said wife, Eva Maria Garrick, one 
clear annuity or yearly sum of fifteen hundred. 
pounds of lawful money of Great Britain, for 
and during the term of her natural life, to be 
paid to her quarterly, to and for her sole and 
separate use, without being subject to the 
debts, controul, or intermeddling of any hus- 

band she shall or may marry, and her receipt | 
alone to be sufficient discharges from time to 
time for the same, to my executors and trus- 
tees hereinafter named. It is my request and 
desire, that my wife shal! continue in England, 
and make Hampton and the Adelphi her 
chief places of residence; but if she shall leave 
England, and reside beyond Sea, or in Scot- 
Jand, or Ireland, in such case (which I hope 
will not happen), but in that case, I revoke, 
and make void all the divises and bequests to 
her, or for her use hereinbefore-mentioned, 


which 
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which shall, on such event, become due, and 
payable to her, and instead thereof, IT give 
her only a clear annuity of one thousand, 
pounds of lawful money of Great Britain, for 
and during the term of her natural lite, pay- 
able quarterly, Provided nevertheless, and I 
hereby declare, that the provision hereby 
made for my wife, and the legacies and be- 
quests hereby given to her, are meant and in- 
tended to be in lieu of and full satisfaction for 
the dividends, interest, and profits of the 
sum of ten thousand pounds, which by our 
marriage settlement is to be paid, and agreed 
to be invested in stocks, or securities, for the 
purposes therein-mentioned; and also in bar, 
and tull satisfaction of her dower, or thirds at 
common law, which she may be intitled to 
cut of my real estates. And I further declare 


it to be my express condition, annexed to the 


suid 
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said legacies and bequests, so given to my 
wife. that if she shall not, within three calen- 
dir months next after my decease, testify her 
consent in writing, to my executors, to take 
under this my will, and to reiinquish all 
claim to the interest and dividends of the 
said ten thousand pounds, mentioned in our 
marriage settlement; then, and in such case, 
wil the annuities, legacies, devises, and be- 
quests to her, or for her benefit hereinbefore- 
mentioned, shall become null and void, and 
the annuities herein given to her shall sink 
into, and become part of my estate. And 
from and after the decease of my wife, or from 
and after the determination, or forfeiture of 
her interest in the premises, as aforesaid, I 
direct my said trustees, and the survivors, and 
survivor, or the heirs, executors, or admini- 
strators of the survivor, to sell, dispose of, 


and 
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and convey my said houses, gardens, and 
lands, at Hampton and the Adelphi, with their 
respective appurtenances, and the pictures, 
household goods, and furniture, hereinbefore 
given (except the statue of Shakespeare) by 
public or private sale, as they shall think pro- 
per, for the best price that can reasonably be 
got for the same, and turn the same into money 
upon the trusts, and for the purposes herein- 
after-mentioned. I give and devise all that 
messuage and garden, now occupied by, and 
in possession cf my nephew Dayid Garrick, 
of Hampton, and all the furniture therein, and 
all other my messuages, farms, and lands, in 
the parish of Hampton (except those given te 
or for the use of my wife), unto and to the 
use of my said nephew David Garrick, his 
heirs, executors, administrators, and assigns, 
I'give and devise all that my manor of Hendon, 


with 
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with the advowson of the church of Hendon, 
and all other my manors, messuages, lands, 
tenements, and hereditaments, with their and 
every of their rights, royalties, members, and 
appurtenances, unto the said Charles Lord 
Camden, Richard Rigby, John Paterson, and 
Albany Wallis, and the survivors and sur- 
vivor of them, and the heirs of such survivor, 
in trust to sell, dispose of, and convey the 
same, foceeie: or in parcels, by public or pri- 
vate, or in one or more sale or sales, and the 
clear money arising from such sale or sales, 
as the same shall be received, after defraying 
the expences attending such sales, to place 
out upon government or real security at in- 
terest in their names, in trust, and for the 
purposes hercinafter-mentioned. I give and 
bequeath the statue of Shakespeare (after my 
wife’s death) and all my collection of old 
English 
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English plays, to the trustees of the British 
Museum, for the time being, for the use of 
the public. I give all the rest of my books, 
of what kind soever (except such as my wife 
shall chuse, to the value of one hundred 
pounds, which I give and bequeath to her) unto 
my nephew Carrington Garrick, for his own 
use. I give the houses in Drury-Lane, which I 
bought of the fund for decayed actors of the 
theatre there, back again to the fund. I give 
and bequeath all the rest of my personal 
estate whatsoever, not specifically given to the 
said Charles Lord Camden, Richard Rigby, 
John Paterson, and Albany Wallis, their ex- 
ecutors, administrators, and assigns, in trust to 
be by them with all convenient speed sold and 
disposed of to the best advantage and out of 
the money to arise therefrom, and any other 


money or personal estate, in the first place to 


pay 
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pay the said legacies of one thousand pounds, 
and five thousand pounds to my wife, and the 
residue to be placed in their names in govern- 
ment or real security at interest upon trust, 
that they the said trustees, and the survivors 
and survivor of them, and the executors, ad- 
ministrators, and assigns, of such survivor shall, 
and do, out of the dividends, interest, profits, 
and proceed thereof, or a competent part there- 
of, from time to time, pay or cause to be paid 
to my wife, Eva Maria Garrick, the said an- 
nuity of fifteen hundred pounds, hereinbefore 
given to her during her natural life as aforesaid, 
and for that purpose I direct that part of my 
personal estate, and of the money to arise from 
the sale of my real estates, and tie securities 
on which the same shall be vested shall be set 
apart, sufficient for the interest thereof to pay 


the annuities of fifteen hundred pounds, or 


one 
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one thousand pounds, as the case may happeti 
to my wife, during her life as aforesaid ; and 
in case any such securities so set apart for the 
purposes aforesaid, shall fail or prove deficient; 
I direct others to be appropriated to make 
good the same, so as that the said annuities 
and provision may. be fully and punctually 
paid to my wife, in preference to every other 
payment, legacy, or bequest whatsoever. And, 
I give to my brother George Garrick, the sum 
of ten thousand pounds. To my brother 
Peter Garrick, the sum of three thousand 
pounds. To my nephew Carrington Gar- 
rick, the sum of six thousand pounds. To 
my nephew David Garrick, the sum of 
five thousand pounds, besides what I agreed 
to give him on his marriage. JI direct 
my executors and trustees to stand possessed 


of the sum of six thousand pounds, part of 


ee 
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my personal estate, in trust for my niece Ara- 
bella Schaw, wife of Captain Schaw, and to 
pay and dispose thereof, in such manner as my 
miece Arabella Schaw, shall notwithstanding 
her present or future coverture, by writing, 
signed by her in the presence of two credible 
witnesses direct or appoint: and in default of 
such direction or appointment, to pay one 
moiety thereof to her personal representatives, 
the other moiety to become a part of my per- 
sonal estate. I give to my niece Catherine 
Garrick, the sum of six thousand pounds, to 
be paid to her at her age of twenty-one years, 
or day of marriage, with interest, at the rate 
of four pounds per centum, per annum. [ 
give to my sister Merical Doxey, the sum of 
three thousand pounds. I give to my wife’s 
niece, who is now. with us at Hampton, the 


sum 
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éum of one thousand pounds. All which 
legacies I direct shall be paid by my executors, 
out of the residue of my personal estate, which 
shall remain, after paying the legacies to my 
wife, and securing the annuities aforesaid: 
and if there shall not be sufficient to ariswer 
and pay all the said last-mentioned legacies, 
the legatees shall abate in proportion to their 
legacies, and wait until the death of my wife, 
‘when the money arising by the sale of Hamp+ 
ton and the fund, for payment of the annui« 
ties, will be at liberty, and become part of my 
personal estate, to answer and pay the said le- 
gacies in full, provided always, that, if any 
one or two of my trustees shall happen to die 
before the several trusts hereby in them re+ 
posed, shall be fully and completely executed 


and finished; then and in such case, the 


survivors 
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survivors and survivor of them shall, in con- 
venient time, assign, transfer, and convey such 
of the estates, stocks, fands, and other secu- 
rities, as shall there remain undisposed of for 
the purposes aforesaid, so as the same may be 
vested in the survivors or survivor; and one 
or two other trustees as the case may happen 
to be named by the survivors or survivor, and 
as often as any of the said trustees shall die, a 
new one shall be named to be joined with the. 
SUIVIVOTS, so as that the number may be kept 
filled up; and all such new trustees shall stand 
possessed of the estates, stocks, funds, and se- 
curities, jointly with the survivors, to the same 
uses, and upon the same trusts, intents, and 
purposes, hereinbefore declared and appointed, 
provided also, that it shall be lawful for my 
said trustees and every of them, and all future 


oO ne trustee 
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trustee. and trustees, in the first place, to re- 
tain to themselves out of the trust estate, from 
time to time, all such costs, charges, and ex- 
pences, as they or any of them shall respect- 
ively be put unto, or sustain in the trust hereby 
in them respectively reposed; and that none 
of them, or any future trustee or trustees, shall 
ke answerable for the other or others of them, 
or for more than he himself shall actually re- 
<eive, or wilfully lose or destroy; and in case, 
after the payment of all the said legacies, be- 
quests, and expences, there shall remain any 
surplus money, or personal estate, I direct the 
same to be divided amongst my next of kin, 
as if [had died intestate; and I nominate and 
appoint the said Charles Lord Camden, Richard 
Rigby, John Paterson, and Albany Wallis, to 
be executors of this my will, which I declare 


to 
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to be my last will and testament, hereby re- 
voking all former and other wills by me at any 
time heretofore made. In witness whereof, [ 
the said Dayid Garrick, have to two parts of 
this my will, contained in seven sheets of paper, 
set my hand to each of the said sheets, and my 
seal to the first and last sheets, this twenty- 
fourth day of September, one thousand seven 


hundred and seventy-eight. 


DAVID GARRICK, (L. Ss.) 


Signed, sealed, published and declared ly the said testator 
David Garrick, as and for his last will and testament, 
in the presence of us, who at his request, in his presence, 
and in presence of each other, have subscriled our names 


as witnesses thereto, 


PALMERSTON, 
SOPHIA RICKETTS, 


GEORGE POYNTZ RICKETTS. 


FINIS, 


Foor, Printer, Red Lion Passage, Fleet Streets 
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